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R.& M. KAUFMANN 


Lorgesct 





INC. 


noaonwutacturers ef eetten drecsces 


“SWaltional Accounting Machines save us $22,204 a year 
... return 122% annually on our investment!” 


—R. & M. KAUFMANN, INC., Avroro, lil 


NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, 


ring and marketing 2,100,000 


rin 450 styles present a problem 


d National Accounting Machines 


implify our control and, in ad 


iving us $22,204 a year. Our 


estment is therefore repaid every 


wavings——a return of 122% 


uur sales and billings are rap- 


our National units are well 


rowing 


ivable charges, credits, distribu 


ind aging. Many automatic op- 


IN 


demands to handle ac- 


erations help our Operators maintain accu- 
rate records with minimum effort 

‘These permit us to switch 
quickly from one job to another 
plify operator training 


machines 
to sim- 
and to provide 
all of which con- 
tribute to the extra value we place on our 


needed data on schedule 


National machines and system 


V/) Vt Eo set Controller 


*wicney vavenn and rom: rooo labels established 
Kaufmann as the largest cotton dress manufacturer.” 


DAYTON 9, ONIO 
COUNTRIES 


In your business, too, National 
machines will pay tor themselves 
with the money they save. then 
continue savings as annu proju 
Your nearby Na nal man will 
gladly show mw much you can 
save ; Our operators 
will be hapt See yellow pages 
of your phone bow or write to 


National, Dayton Ohio.) 
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It builds a 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich improvement in rubber 


TS higher, the better — thousands 
of sacks of sugar had to be 
stacked in this warehouse. The higher 
the stacks, the more sugar that could 
be stored. 

But the height has always been lim- 
ted by the stacking equipment. Belt 
onveyors have long been used. But 
even with special knobby-surfaced belts, 
the sacks slipped down the conveyor 
when the pitch was too steep. A lot 
of storage space wasn't being used. 

B. F. Goodrich engineers went to 
work on the problem. The result is the 
B. F. Goodrich Ribflex belt you see in 


the picture. It gets its powerful grip- 
ping action from thousands of flexible 
rubber blocks that cover the belt sur- 
face. These tiny blocks are tough 
—— to last for years, yet soft so 
they bend just enough to grip any- 
thing carried by the bele ah move it 
easily, quickly, without a slip 

Now, thanks to this B. F. Goodrich 
improvement, the Ribflex belt carries 
twice as many sacks at a time, climbs 
at a steep 45° angle, makes it possible 
@ stack 42 sugar bags where 30 were 
the limit before 

B. F. Goodrich engineers are con- 


FIRST IN RUBBER 


stantly finding ways to make rubber 
>roducts save money for users — either 
by doing a job other rubber can't do, or 
by lasting longer, or by replacing other 
more expensive materials. Your B. F 
Goodrich distributor can show you, 
right in your own plant, where these 
improvements can Cut your Merwe 
costs, Call him when you need rubber 
The B. P. Goodrich Company, Department 
M-474, Akron 18, Obio. 


B.E Goodrich 
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This picture pointed up a story of a recent exhibition 
of children’s paintings by the New York Art Directors Club. 


Eight in every ten Parade readers stopped, looked and read, 


Features like this, week after week, make Parade the best read 


magazine in print and give advertisers twice as many 


readers for their dollar as the big weekday magazines, according 


to independent surveys. 


No doubt about it: To give sales a shot in the arm, 


to make dealers happy . . . Parade has what it takes. 


PARADE ... The Sunday magazine section oj 47 fine newspapers in 
47 major markets ... with more than 14°4 million readers every week. 
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Build on a 
tight budget 
with no regrets 








Choose BUTLER 
factory-finished 
steel buildings... 


You see more and more metal used on 
new business buildings nowadays. Cost 
explains part of it-—better performance 
a good deal more. Butler adds an extra 
that makes metal buildings even more 
attractive price-wise—mass production. 
This gives you the benefit of a highly 
specialized engineering staff—plus pre- 
cision-formed members that assemble 
into a permanent, strong, weather-tight 
structure. Butler buildings are so eco- 
nomical that they are widely used for 
warehouses—yet so well made you'll 
find them used everywhere for factories, 
offices, stores. Don’t sacrifice quality 
when building money is tight —use Butler 
steel buildings. Get all the facts. . . mail 
coupon today. 


cD: 


“pe * Steel a 
ee Products 


ho, © Gaiibora Minneapolis, Minn, 
on oy es , Calrbor, Mt & Memeapan, sin 


aka? ee eee 


For prompt reply address office nearest you: 
BUTLER MANUSACTURING CO. 
7313 E. 13th Street, Kansas City 26, Mo, 
4 eg = a Dg mem age Tm 
Dept. 13A, . 

Please mail more information on Butler see! 
buildings, : 


Nome 
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LEAVING PITTSBURGH FOR GENEVA CONFERENCE. Three Westinghouse John W. Simpson, manager of the Bettis plont which Westinghouse operates 
scientists are official members of the U.S. delegation to Geneve. They care for the Atomic Energy Commission, Dr. Sidney Krasik, senior physicist ot Bettis, 


WESTINGHOUSE SCIENTISTS RE 
ON HOW TO BUILD AN 


Facts never before available to the world on how to 
build one type of atomic power plant for peacetime 
electric power are being told . . . with U. S. Govern- 
ment permission . . . in a series of technical papers by 
Westinghouse scientists at the International Con- 
ference on the Peaceful Use of Atomic Energy at 
Geneva, Switzerland. 








Three Westinghouse scientists, members of the United 
States delegation to Geneva are official speakers; two 
other executives complete the five-man Westinghouse 
group. 





ey 3, he One atomic power plant to be exhibited in model form 
SHIPPINGPORT ATOMIC PLANT FEATURED AT GENEVA. This Is o mode! of at this Conference is the atomic-electric generating 
the first U.S. full-scale atomic plont for peacetime electric power production. station to be operated by Duquesne Light Company 
The atomic reactor is being constructed by Westinghouse for the Atomic of Pittsburgh at Shippingport, Pa. The atomic reactor 





Energy Commission; reactor to be operated by Duquesne Light Company, 
which also will build ond operate the electric generating portion of the station. 


for this plant is being constructed by Westinghouse 
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and Dr. D. E. Thomas, sectior. manager at the Bettis metallurgy department. 


in charge of all Westinghouse atomic power activities, and Dr. W. E. Shoupp, 
Heading the Westinghouse delegation are Charles H. Weaver, vice president 


technical director of commercial atomic power for the company. (Pictured, 
left to right: Simpson, Weaver, Krasik, Shoupp and Thomas). 


PORT TO GENEVA CONFERENCE 
ATOMIC POWER PLANT 





for the Atomic Energy Commission. Duquesne Light 
Company will build the electric generating portion 
of the station. 


In the official exhibition at Geneva and in the United 
States Information Bureau’s “‘teaching”’ exhibit, there 
are models of Shippingport, built by Westinghouse for 
the U. S. Atomic Energy Commission. And in the 
atomic “trade fair’ nearby, Westinghouse nuclear 
equipment for peacetime use is featured. 


WESTINGHOUSE...FIRST IN ATOMIC POWER 


FIRST industry-owned reactor to test and develop 
materiais and fuels for atomic plants . . . to be built by 
Westinghouse at Blairsville, Pa. Announced April, 1955. 


FIRST atomic engine to drive submarine; U.S.S. Nautilus 
went to sea January 17, 1955. Westinghouse now working 
on atomic engines for two additional submarines. 


FIRST atomic reactor for full-scale peacetime electric 
power plant in the U. S. at Shippingport. 


FIRST contract to develop atomic engine for large surface 
ship . . . awarded to Westinghouse, October 15, 1954. 


FIRST privately-financed factory exclusively for atomic 
equipment at Cheswick, Pa. In operation December, 1953. 


FIRST substantial quantities of useful atomic power 
produced at the National Reactor Testing Station, Idaho, 
May 31, 1953. Reactor built by Westinghouse for AEC. 


you can 6e SURE.. 1¢ its 


Westinghouse 
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TOOLING for production of 
small parts like the folding rule 
joint shown above can be made 
with confidence when the. basic 
machine is a precise, sturdy V&O press. 








Demand production of metal 


stampings is practical with 
Henry & Wright Dieing Ma- 
chines. Their high speed and 













Package handling equipment by Standard-Knapp 


features adaptability, Case sealing unit, for example, versatility assures quick com- 






self-adjusts to different sizes of shipping cases. pletion of simple or tricky parts. 








ft EMHART MFG. CO., HARTFORD 2, CONNECTICUT 


Western representative: MAILLER SEARLES, INC., Los Angeles and San Francisco 


Only the best is good enough 


Because Emhart machines will do more than one thing, you 
can mechanize operations and retoin adaptability to chang 
Our condensed catalog of over 275 machines tells more. 

















t EMHART MFG. CO 
j HARTFORD 2, CONN 
By easy changes Hartford- 
se sen 0 condensed catalog of ihart ’ nes 
Empire forming machines pro- ¢ Please send your condensed catalog of Emhart machine 
duce bottles and jars rang- i] 
Nar 
ing from the smallest to the i “ 
largest at high speeds and Company 
, i 
low cost. 
h Street addres “ ‘ eee 
k City. a eS Ses ™ 
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Preto courtesy The United States Time C wi 'y, Conn, 


Cleaner air with 60% less work 


— REPORTS LEADING WATCH MANUFACTURER 





(ae is essential in watchmaking. That's why one large manu- 
4 facturer used 450 high quality, felt filters to clean the air entering 
the plant. These did a relatively good job, but were very costly and 
time-consuming to maintain. 


In 1953, the plant manager decided to install PLiotron — the fully 
washable, electrostatic air filter. Since that time, these unique filters 
have delivered noticeably cleaner air without replacement and with 
less than half the maintenance formerly required. 


PLIoTRON is the super-efficient air cleaner—much more than a mechani- 
cal screen. Its special filter medium actually attracts and captures up to 
five times as many fine dirt particles as ordinary media. Yet PLioTRON 
takes longer to become dirty, because it depth-loads rather than surface- 
loads, And PLiotRoN can be expected to last indefinitely, because, when 
dirty, a quick bath restores its full efficiency. 


PLioTRON is available in standard panels to fit any air-conditioning or 
forced-air heating system using ordinary filters. It also is made in a 
new half-inch size for window air conditioners. For details, see your 
PLioTRON Distributor or write Goodyear, PO. Box 288, Akron, Ohio. 





AROUND THE HOUSE, TOO, oir can be cleaner and healthier ~ ot lower cost 
~when it's filtered by PLIOTRON ~the filter that's really an air cleaner 











Pitetron — T.M. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 


PLIOTRON Air Cleaner by 


GOOD/SYEAR 


THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 





READERS REPORT 








Exploring New Frontiers 


Dear Sir: 

We have thought so much of 
your comprehensive article, The 
New World of Research ([BW— 
May28'55,p104), that we are offer- 
ing it to all readers of our external 
publication, the Chemical Digest. 

As you said, the world of re- 
search has just begun. Atomic en- 
ergy is just one frontier of the 
many which are now being ex- 
plored and have not yet been ex- 
plored... 














SHEPHERD STIGMAN 
FOSTER D. SNELL, INC, 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


On Our Mettle 
Dear Sir: 


Editors and silver consumers, as 
well as economists and monetary 
philosophers, at times might do 
well to take your advice with re- 
spect to silver, and let sleeping dogs 
lie [BW—Jul.30°55,p136—The 
Trend}. 

The Treasury is required to buy 
newly mined U.S. silver at 90'2¢ 
per oz., but the world price is 
90% ¢, New York, and approxi- 
mately 79d, London, and is not 
5¢ lower as stated in The Trend. 

Obviously at today’s market, 
much of the Treasury's silver stock 
which was purchased at lower 
prices shows a considerable profit. 

Use of silver in the arts and in- 
dustries, and for subsidiary coinage 
has increased substantially in re- 
cent years. Mine production has 
showrg no corresponding gain, nor 
has there been any price incentive 
to stimulate increased mine output. 
The open market price for silver 
was about 60¢ an oz. some 50 years 
ago when costs for most goods and 
services were a fraction of what 
they are today. Hence the concern 
of silver consumers to repeal the 
Silver Purchase Act and get their 
hands on the Treasury supply. 

However, Mexico, the world’s 
largest producer of silver, exerts a 
dominant influence on silver prices. 
The Bank of Mexico buys and sells 
Mexican production. 

The current drive of the com- 
mercial silver users to repeal the 
Silver Purchase Act, if successful, 
might do much harm, at least tem- 
porarily, to the U.S. mining in- 
dustry. The lead-zinc mines are 
suffering from the competition of 
excessive imports of foreign metals 
and minerals according to the 
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| Safest ‘offices’ 
over earth... 
} powered by Lycoming 


- 








You are now looking at the “wings” carry- 


Ing Ameri a into a great new era of sale. 
economical executive transportation, Each 
of these twin-engine, multi-passenger planes 
is powered by Avco’s Lycoming Division... 
long a leader in the up-to-500-h.p. engine 
field. Each has the double dependability of 
two air-cooled Lycoming engines—so power 
ful that the planes can safely fly and land 
with a full load oa one engine alone, Small 


: v«rel yComing 


Drm Nate OF ptt) oto 








POWER PLANTS 











DEFENSE AND INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 


LYCOMING * AVGCO ADVANCED OCEVELOPMENT + CGROSBLEV 


* ELECTRONICS * AIR-FRAME COMPONENTS * FPRECIGION PARTS 


Lycoming engines. 


wonder that Lycoming powers 7 out of every 
10 of this year's twin-engine executive 
planes. In the past five years, Lycoming 
has powered more than 9,000 executive 
aircraft—both twin and single engine 


To fly any time, any place . , 
“ 


these are the 
over earth... the soundest 
investments in executive aircraft on earth, 
For further information, write us on your letters 
head. Address l ycoming, Stratford, Conn. 


safest “offices” 


Piper Apache. 
Seats 4. Dependably 
powered by two 150-h.p, 
ov cooled Lycoming engines, 


Lycoming engines. 








j 6) unanimous report of the U. S. Tariff 


S Commission to the President last 
3b 
WAY 
SK (i),"72 ZZ 


year. Many of the mines have been 
Fy. 
Reena 


able to continue in operation only 
= Sot 







at the expense of the silver in their 
complex ores. The lead and zinc 
content at recent market prices 
would not pay the cost of produc- 
tion. 

But the State Dept. in op- 
posing the Tariff Commission’s 
recommendation of moderate pro- 
tection for the U. S. lead-zinc mines 
gave as a reason for its opposition 
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SDow Corning Corporation 


ATLANTA CHICAGO CLEVELAND DALLAS DETROIT LOS ANGELES HEW YORK WASHINGTON, D.C. 


SAR4O4 FOF COFH INE 64 CONEE LTO . TORONTO 
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Wake-up, Marco (Pole, 


there’ 6a new cherrical continent 


wore hallenaine te the minds of men 


thaws anything ye fous in the 5 ast. 


Snarpen your quill, then, and write of this new world of silicones with 
the same magic you used to make men sail westward beyond the edge 
of the earth, 


Tell of a rubber made from rock . . . rubber that won't melt on oven 
doors or freeze solid at stratospheric temperatures. Write of a rubber 
called Silastic that is the most nearly perfect insulating material ever 
developed for electric machines. 


Tell of a liquid wrung from rock . . . more transparent than a 
mountain stream, more consistently fluid than any other liquid. Tell 
how these silicone fluids polish without rubbing . . . replace steel 
springs .. . release rubber and metal parts from the molds that shaped 
them .. . lubricate electric clocks to make time pass more quietly .. . 
protect glass or a baby's skin. 


Write of the silicone resins that keep paint from blistering on space 
heaters or multiply by ten the life of electric motors and transformers. 


Speak of how ceaselessly silicones hate water. Tell ef a silicone 
called Syliflex that keeps the life in leather; lets it breathe and still 
excludes water. How another silicone called Sylmer forms an invisible 
slipcover to protect and enhance the beauty of decorative fabric. How 
apparel fabric is finished with Dow Corning silicones to feel better; shed 
rain and water borne stains; stay new looking longer with less care. 


But tell them not to wait for you to find the proper words. Many 
companies of men have already staked their claim to a larger share of 
the market through the skillful use of Dow Corning silicones. 


Por your copy of “What's « Silicone?” and 
the 1955 Relerence Guide to Dow Corning 
Silicone Products, write to Departmen: 2208. 


Midland, Michigan . . . first in silicones 
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the need to assist the Latin Amer- 
ican countries to improve their 
economic conditions. A drive by 
the silver consumers that succeeded 
in breaking down the price of sil- 
ver might hurt American mines, 
but nothing in proportion to the 
harm that would be done to the 
silver producing mines of Mexico, 
Bolivia, Peru, Central America, 
and Canada. These friendly neigh- 
bors produce over 100-million 
oz. of silver a year of an estimated 
200-million oz. world ,production. 

Otto HERRES 
VICE-PRESIDENT 


COMBINED METALS REDUCTION CO. 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 


Credit Wise Consumers 


Dear Sir: 

In your recent discussions of 
consumer credit [BW—Aug.6’5S5, 
p50], you do not mention several 
factors which make comparisons 
between present and prewar vol- 
ume just about meaningless. 

There has been a big drop in the 
percentage of the population who 
disapprove on principle of install- 
ment buying. Thirty or forty years 
ago, many couples did not marry 
until they had money for furni- 
ture. Now most couples are will- 
ing to furnish on credit, hence the 
debt is spread over a larger group. 

Outside the grocery business, 
there are more goods and services 
being financed on installments or 
through charge account plans. 

A larger percentage of the adult 
population is married, increasing 
the demand for durable goods. 

A larger percentage of the popu- 
lation goes to work in automobiles, 
also increasing the demand for 
durables. 

More young wives are working 
or ready to go to work at need, 
propping up the family's ability to 
pay its debts. 

Few consumers have ever known 
how to budget for the depreciation 
of durables. Consumer credit fills 
this need. Quite possibly, con- 
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@ It would take 25 million hard working rubber 

trees to turn out as much rubber in one year as 
the Phillips Chemical Company PHic_prene® plant 
near Borger, Texas, with its annual capacity of 
57,600 long tons. 


Phillips experience with synthetic rubber stretches 
back to the days when it was still in the test tube 
stage. Phillips helped develop butadiene, an impor- 
tant petrochemical component of synthetic rubber. 
During World War II, Phillips designed, built and 
operated the big Plains Butadiene Plant under U.S. 


TWENTY-FIVE 
MILLION 
RUBBER 
TREES 





Government contract. Since 1950, Phillips has also 
operated the adjacent copolymer plant. 


Recently, Phillips completed purchase of both the 
butadiene and copolymer plants, Under the trade 
name PHILPRENE, Phillips is now turning out syn- 
thetic rubber in great variety . . . to meet the widely 
varying needs of hundreds of manufacturers of 
rubber products. 








PHILLIPS PETROLEUM COMPANY 
Bartlesville, Oklahoma 
We Put the Power of Petroleum at America’s Service 


Phillips Chemical Company, a Subsidiary 











sumers know what they're doing. 
In any case, how can you dis- 
miss consumer credit as “borrow- 
ing against the future” unless you 
are willing to dismiss all credit in 

the same way? 
Ricnarp Y. GILes 

MADISON, WIS. 


K.0., O.K. 
Dear Sir: 

I have been a reader of your 
magazine for a number of years 
and find that you usually cover a 
subject pretty well. However, | 
have just finished reading your 
article. Promoting a Boxer Into a 
Title Chance [BW—Jul.30°55,p28). 

Your coverage reminds me of a 
story about the man bragging that 
he had accumulated a million dol- 
lars by working hard for 30 years 
and then an uncle dying and 
leaving him $999,500. 

Your article overlooked the main 
reason for Archie Moore getting a 
crack at the championship title on 
Sept. 20. This reason was his fast 
knock-out recently of Bobo Olsen 
which immediately created the first 
million dollar gate that the heavy- 
weight ranks have seen for some 
time. 

I feel pretty sure that were it 
not for this bout that Archie Moore 
would not have gotten the crack 
at the heavyweight title for some 
time. 

Keep up your good work, how- 
ever, as | have always enjoyed your 
magazine. 





RE-NEW-COAT... 


A New Principle In 
Mix Design! 


I. SCHELL 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Earth-Curved Maps 


Dear Sir: 

In a recent issue, we were amused 
to note the item on plastic maps, 
including those “due soon” |[BW— 
Jul.16°55,p148). We already have 
a complete set of the continents, 
North America, South America, 
Africa, Asia, Europe, Australia, and 


Truscon’s fabulous new masonry coating is not a 
film-forming paint. It actually anchors itself into 
the masonry surface and becomes part of the struc- 
ture! 


ONE COAT DOES THE JOB 
You save time, labor, money by using Re-New-Coat 
to restore and resurface your masonry. You'll find 
that Re-New-Coat has greater wear-ability, too, be- 
cause of its miracle ingredient, DEVRAN, an epox the North Polar Projection. What 
resin that resists alkeii, acids and even a Devran (Epoxy Resin) is more, we have solved the prob- 
physical abuse, oS See es © lem of distortion by making these 


tually has more bounce y itil 
a Se See Full hen 6 oll bale maps on an accurate Curvature 
Informa ! 








Our first hundred sets went to 
blind children. The maps are now 















yauecon tet j in use in the Pentagon, United Na- 

1700 Canif, Dept.8-9 | tions, State Dept., in schools and 

Detroit 11, Michigan | colleges here and abroad, and 

in many homes. A substantial por- 

ff J . () Heve representative call ! tion of our orders come from busi- 
ACUCU7 AK FLES ——S = nessmen. 

- ~ pik i The map work is an outgrowth 

2 diene Canes Cie: § of extensive military experience 

penanenasenanenen eneienenteememenl and government contract work. 
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severe y ig-nae amaged 
OUT OF & firm’ are out of business “ 


forever! 


This bleze cowed damage 
estimated at more than 
$600,000 to New York City 


mercantile warehouse. 


Raging oil fire in Chicago chemical plant cavees considerable 


property damage —-injury to several persons. 





Columns of smoke rise into the air at Vancouver, B.C. where several hundred 








feet of dock was burned and millions of dollars worth of grain destroyed. 4 v" ys 


Air view shows section of fire-gutted West Coast commercial property which 
sustained loss in excess of $1,500,000, 


4.» Today's high replacement cost of fire-destroyed 


property is one of the strongest arguments in favor of 


ENGINEERED Gemvale Sounkler PROTECTION. 


Contact us for complete information. 


Kine 


ill 3 
Ay ol 

oy 
Remains of fire-demolished paper warehouse in Brocklyn, New York where 
several employees and fire-fighters suffered injury. 


"\ 
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+ CORPORATION OF AMERICA youncstown, onio 


Offices in Principal Cities of North and South America 











Aircraft parts manufacturer reports: 







“3 IMPORTANT REASONS 
WHY WE CHOSE 
STRAN-STEEL BUILDINGS” 


INDIANA GEAR’S circraft parts plant is housed in 3 Stren-Stee! 
buildings. Manufacturing is located in the 
feet section, offices in the 60 x 144 section, worehousing in 





tral 60 by 400- 


the 60 = 60 section. 


Unobstructed Interior Space —"There 
ore 37,440 square feet of column-tree 
space in our new home. This means 
modifications in ovr plant layout can 
be made easily to meet changes in our 
production methods. 


@ fosy to Enlarge—"'Beautitully land- 
scaped, our modern Stran-Steel buildings 
ore handsome and permanent looking. 
But they can be easily and economically 
expanded when we need more floor 
space. 


@ Economical to Maintain—"Our one- 
story buildings ere easy to clean, to 
heat end ventilete. They are efficiently 
insuleted. And we like the modest 


4 i om ” 
pre on insurance we carry. 





PLANNING A New Burtpinc Or AN 
ADDITION? Learn about the revolu- 
tionary advantages of the Stran-Steel 
Bow-String and Rigid Frame build- 
ings—available for immediate erec- 
tion in multiple widths of 40’, 50’ 
and 60’, in any length desired, 


The Stran-Steel Dealer in your vicin- 
ity can give you immediate service. 
Call him or write us for his address. 





EFFICENT MANUFACTURING results from a 
clean end 


building thet is well lighted, oiry. 
This Stren-Stee! plant is @ good piece to work. 


YOU GET THESE FEATURES 
WITH STRAN-STEEL BUILDINGS 


@ Quality all-steel construction 
@ Fast erection at low cost 


@ Adaptability to your specifi- 
cations 


@ Efficient insulation 
@ Acomplete line of accessories 


Sates Offices: Atlante 3, Ge., 206 Volunteer Bidg. © Cleveland 15, Obie, 715 Prospect Ave. « 
Minneapolis 


Oerrett 29, Mich., Tecumseh Rd., Ecorse ¢ Houston 5, Tex., 2444 Times Bivd. « 


4, Minn, 


FOS &. 10th SH. © M. Kansas City 16, Me., 1322 Gurtingten © Sen Francisco 5, Collf.. 215 Market Sr. 


© Weehingter 6, B.C., 1200 1 Oth Sr. M.W. 


STRAN-STEEL CORPORATION 


Scorse, Detrell 29, Michigan «© 


A wnlt of 


oe ee oe 


nerornave @ =o IDF RAME ee MULTIPLE) §«6§Ow-e THINS to OF 9" 


SOwW.sTHING wo On Go MEL TIPLE 





This in turn is only one facet of a 
business that does all kinds of 
architectural and industrial models, 
exhibits and displays, and ocher 
off-beat assignments requiring a 
blend of engineering accuracy and 
creative craftsmanship. 

LEONARD N. ABRAMS 
PANORAMIC STUDIOS 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Santa and the 8-Ball 


Dear Sir: 

Re the letter in Readers Report 
[BW—Jul.30°55,p8}: 

The fate of American agricul- 
ture is historic. Farmers and their 
hardy families have pioneered the 
social and economic progress of 
every civilization since creation. 
But when it has come time to con- 
solidate the material gains and di- 
vide the profits, selfish organiza- 
tions and organized understandings 
against the common good have 
grabbed the political throttles and 
switched the gravy trains into the 
reactionary storages. . . . 

No, the farm producers of 
America do not want a Santa 
Claus. But when grin, guck and 
gullibility personified promised 
them 100% parity and then sold 
them down the river at 65‘7, re- 
duced the potential buying powers 
of their hard-earned dollars from 
54¢ in 1952 to 38¢ in 1955, tore 
down their tariff walls so that up to 
65% of the raw materials now being 
utilized in the 24-hour mass-pro- 
ductions of colored oleomargarines, 
chemical emulsions, synthetic milks, 
homogenized this and that, filled 
cheese, filled candies, ctc. . . . are 
of substituted vegetable origins, 
most of which are being imported 
from tropical climes and coolic 
labor countries, worldwide “farm- 
surplus” so called, is the natural 
result. 

The greatest exodus from farm 
to urban uncertainty by rural young 
folks since Jan. 1, 1953, is not 
a matter of mere course. Rather 
it’s politically improvised. There 
will be a social reaction, too, which 
will rock the resources of Uncle 
Sam to a standstill. Need more be 
predicted? 

Only this: Glorified industrial, 
financial, or commercial grandeur 
has never made a country great for 
long. Historic empires, once great, 
now gone, are proof of this. A 
major nation now over $600-bil- 
lion behind the indebtedness 8-bail 
is sadiy on its way to oblivious 
junk heap It's undemable. 

Frep A. LurHer. Sr. 
MUSKEGON, MICH 
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Offices in Principal Cities of North and South America 


Have single-purpose lubricants got your maintenance men 


If dozens of different oils and greases 
have your maintenance men bogged 
down, Pure Oil's multi-purpose Lubri- 
cants can speed their work and make 
a big savings in man-hours. 

In most plants no more than six 
Pure Oil multi-purpose Lubricants are 
needed to do the entire lubrication job. 





“ge BUGGED DOWN? 





“Simplify and Save’ Plan 


Saves time. Saves mistakes. Saves 
inventory. Saves money! 

Write today for free booklet show- 
ing how Pure’s “Simplify and Save’’ 
Plan can save you money... Indus- 
trial Sales Department, The Pure Oil 
Company, 35 East Wacker Drive, 
Chicago 1, Illinois. 


Be sure with Pure PURE MULTI-PURPOSE LUBRICANTS 


Sales offices located in more than 500 cities in Pure’s marketing area 











The workman is installing the Model HR Horizental Remotaire housed in a handsome steel! jacket. 
All models can also be completely concealed with only the intake and outlet grilles exposed. 


How American-Standard puts an air conditioner out of sight 


Up... clear up to the cciling and out 
of the way, new American-Standard 
Horizontal Remotaire Room Condi- 
tioners leave floor space free. These 
new room conditioners heat, cool, fil- 
ter and recirculate the room air for 
year ‘round comfort. 





Compact Horizontal Remotaire 
units are easy to suspend between 
rooms, in closets, above false ceilings. 
Three models solve every installation 
problem. Four sizes meet every room 
need in homes, office buildings, mo- 
tels, hotels and institutions. 


A centrally located boiler and chill- 
er supply individual room units with 
hot water in winter and chilled water 
in summer. You have a selection of 
temperature controls to keep each 
room at the exact temperature that's 
most comfortable for you. 


For more information about “out- 
of-sight” American-Standard Room 
Conditioners, boilers and water chill- 
ers, write to the Plumbing and Heating 
Division, American Radiator & Stand- 
ard Sanitary Corporation, P. O. Box 
1226, Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania. 


American -Standard 


WATER HEATING-COOLING SYSTEMS 
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Business activity won’t rise much in August and September. 


This is the “leveling off” that almost everyone has been expecting. But 
it may be a mite more significant than just that. 


Declines now mar the curves for three major business indicators— 
autos, housing, and the stock market. At least in part, these downturns pre- 
ceded the latest tightening of the credit reins. 


None of these dips so far is serious. Yet, together, they take some of 
the glitter off July’s new peak for over-all production. 


Working against any appreciable decline in business, we have the 
spending of consumers and of business. 
People’s buying is undiminished, their incomes still rising. 


Business, barring a shock to confidence, will go on expanding and mod- 
ernizing. Inventory buying also will continue. 


New houses started in July fell below 1954 for the first time. 


That, in itself, wasn’t too surprising. July of last year was exception- 
ally active. But the shortfall lends significance to the slight slackening in 
the building boom in the previous three months. 


The 115,000 starts for July, in fact, put the month at an annual rate of 
1.2-million new dwelling units. The seasonally adjusted rate for each month 
earlier this year had been above 1.3-million. 


Actual work done on new homes, of course, will run ahead of 1954 for 
some time. That’s due to the lag between starts and completions. 


Almost equally important, the bumper crop of completions will con- 
tinue to feed the booming market for home furnishings and appliances. 


Declining starts now, however, cast some doubt on next year. 
—o— 
Auto output now is heading into its deep drop for model changes. 


This will cause some momentary slack in demand for raw materials. 
Temporary unemployment will pinch consumer income in auto centers. 


However, there’s no element of surprise here. It was planned that 
way—and dealers welcome the lull to dispose of 1955 cars. 


Dealers hold the key to how much auto output will be cut. 


They hold record stocks of cars—estimates running all the way from 
715,000 to more than 800,000. Most of these have to go before October— 
along with perhaps 600,000 of the 1955’s still to be turned out, Profit mar- 


gins will be sacrificed. Already newspaper advertising smacks of “blitz” 
sales tactics (page 34). 


Auto dealers are being notified, here and there, that their agency con- 
tracts will not be renewed for 1956. They figure Detroit is giving them the 
old needle: Get out and sell or lose your franchise. 


“If we don’t sell,” they complain, “the franchise will be with- 
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drawn. If we do sell, then we lose the agency through bankruptcy.” 


Warnings come to auto salesmen from all sides against giving too liberal 
installment terms in getting rid of 1955 cars. 


If nothing else, 36 months or more to pay postpones the replacement 
sale; it takes the buyer too long to build an equity for a trade-in. 


Record-smashing auto output these last nine months, equally unprec- 
edented retail sales, a high percentage of turnover on installment contracts, 
and lenient time-sales terms all have portents for 1956. 


Many observers have their fingers crossed on the reception of the new 
models—and on next year’s output—in the light of events. 


—_—e-— 


Wall Street news, so far, has hardly jolted business confidence. 


You’ve seen what’s generally called a “correction” or a “technical 
reaction”—the natural sell-off that follows a big bull market (page 27). 


If the reaction hadn’t coincided with some mildly unfavorable develop- 
ments in industry, it hardly would command any attention at all. 


Here’s an extreme view of the stock market's role in the boom: 


Says the University of Illinois’ director of economic and business 
research, Prof. V. Lewis Bassie: “The stock market is supporting the boom 
and the boom is supporting the market, ready to fall apart like a house of 
cards when any portion fails to hold up.” 

This might be an exception, but stock markets haven’t meant that much 
to business since 1929. Yet their role in prosperity is a real one. 


—_—eo— 


You see industry’s buying of new equipment in the new high scored 
in July by the Federal Reserve Board's index of production. 


Output of durable goods—mainly machinery made by one manufacturer 
for the use of another (except for such things as autos and appliances)— 
pushed up to duplicate the 1953 high-water mark finally. 

That accounted for the index’s July rise of 1 point to 140. Nondurables 
passed their 1953 high back in April but stood still in July. 


-_—6.... 


Consumers, who are buying the record output of nondurable goods plus 
extraordinary numbers of autos and appliances, show no signs of changing 
their free-spending ways. 

They are laying out a cool billion dollars a month more than they spent 
at retail last year, on the average. 


True, half this extra money is going into automotive products. But 
even a half-billion monthly gain for other merchandise isn’t sleazy. 


—o-— 


Cook County, which is made up mainly of Chicago, ran into the higher 
cost of money this week when it put $40-million of its superhighway bonds 
up for sale. Two big banking syndicates put in bids—and were turned down. 
The interest cost, at 2.69%, was considered too steep. 
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Manufacturers of automobile bodies, frames, wheel assemblies and 
brakes. Builders of stainless steel trains and highway trailers. Ad- 
vanced engineering and research. A United States Defense resource. 


THE BUDD COMPANY 











GREAT DOMES ON THE GREAT NORTHERN 


The Great Northern Railway is an engineer- 
ing masterpiece blessed by some of the most 
wonderful scenery in America. 

Its Empire Builder glides past tower- 
ing Rocky Mountains in Glacier National 
Park ... along jade rivers and white-capped 
Puget Sound through the forested 
Cascades . . . on its super-scenic trail be- 
tween Chicago, St. Paul-Minneapolis, Spo- 
kane, Seattle and Portland. 

Here are sights to thrill you, watching 
through the enormous curved windows of 


the new stainless steel dome cars, built by 
Budd, which now distinguish the Great 
Northern’s Empire Builder. 

The Great Northern, in company with 
many other railroads, has made every im- 
aginative provision to make your trip by 
train the most restful, the most stimulating 
way to travel... the safest and most certain 
way to reach your destination . . . sprinkled 
all over with enjoyment. 

To provide this feast of travel perfection, 
railroads call on Budd. 


Burk 


Philadelphia 











Here's a proved formula 





Like all growth companies, Rayonier looks for new opportunity. But we reject 


the trend of investing for quick profits, liquidations, tax write-offs 

Instead, we look for opportunity where our ability and experience, backed by 
advanced chemistry and forest resources, can make the same kind of strong, lasting 
contributions that earned our success in cellulose chemistry 

Thus supported by a money-making formula, Rayonier entered a new field, the 
oil industry, with Rayflo—a successful drilling mud dispersant. However, this 
product 1s compatible with our operations 

And it was this kind of thinking that led us recently to acquire control of Alaska 
Pine & Cellulose Limited, a going forest products company preducing chemical 
cellulose, paper-making pulps and lumber in British Columbia. 
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t by Bill Frick Motors, ly Rockville Centre, New York 





Rayonier’s Canadian investment is another opportunity for cellulose chem- 
istry and silvichemistry, helds we understand ; 

We plan to participate in Canada’s big industrial future. And in Canada 
chemi al cellulose and silvichemi al production can be economically expanded 
to meet the growing world demand for tire cord, synthetic fibers, plastics and 
silvichemicals—some 500 consumer products 

loo, Alaska Pine’s replenishable woodlands provide a base for further 
expansion in British Columbia as does its skilled labor force 

Thus by avoiding helds alne mn to our experience and operations, ind by 
seeking those we can best serve, Rayonier again observes its formula for con- 


tinued successful growth. 


RAYONTITER 


ne & Se Bee & &-3. 3 € 


Executive and General Sales Officess 161 East 42nd Street, New York 17, WN. Y. 
















PSTATE,N.Y” 


— 


To A BUSINESS that wants 
to grow: 

Put your new plant or office 
in “Upstate, N. Y.”’.. . on the 
doorstep of the nation’s great- 
est markets. 

For “Upstate, N. Y.”... from 
the Hudson River to Niagara 
Falls ...is one of the world’s 
leading business and indus- 
trial centers. 

Its people are mostly highly 
skilled workers who own their 
own homes and like to live 
here. Distribution is fast and 
cheap because the area is 
served by major airlines, rail- 
roads, the Barge Canal, the 
magnificent New York State 
Thruway, and soon, the St. 
Lawrence Seaway. 

Electricity is plentiful and 
rates are low. Get the com- 
plete facts on powerful “Up- 
state, N. Y.” Drop a line to 
Earle J. Machold, President, 
Niagara Mohawk Power Cor- 
poration, Syracuse, New York. 





Highways, railroads, airlines and canals flow 
through the heart of the Niagara Mohawk 
system Upstate, N.Y.” At left: The hie 
toric Mohawk Valley, part of the “Great 
Corridor” of trade which extends from the 
Atlantic Seacoast to the heart of America 


powered 
by 
NIAGARA 
MOHAWK 








§ Latest Preceding Month Yeor 1946 


Business Week Index tbove) . . . . . 28 184 180 ah UIE 





Steel ingot production (thousands of toms)... 0... 0.0.6.0 6c cece cere eens 2,228 +2,157 2,195 1,474 1,281 
Production of automobiles and tracks........ 2... ccc cece ccs erccveeee 173,465 +170,004 207,627 119,208 62,880 
Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in | thousands) “sie $55,856 $57,461 $76,395 $54,544 $17,083 
Electric power output (millions of kilowatt-hours) ite ie ae RRR le se. 10,729 10,925 10,440 8,996 4,238 
Crude oil and condeusate production (daily av., thousands of ES veces ape 6,635 6,640 6,626 6,158 4,751 
Bituminous coal production (ally average, thousands of toms)............... 1,525 +1,608 1,478 1,250 1,745 
UIE SUMED, sinh no cob 0 © oeeibadninaemaananns p Beaashneke 274,078 278,376 225,674 248,147 167,269 


Carloadings: manufactures, misc., and Lc.!. (daily av., thousands of cars) pip 72 7 73 65 82 
Carloadings: raw materials (daily a ee Ae ae er eee 56 59 58 46 53 
Department store sales (cha from same week of preceding year). eee toy +5% +13% + 13% none +30% 
Business failures (Dun & B ee SORE A SG Oe REEL EO RP 169 213 224 233 22 


Spot commodities, daily index ary Dec. 31, 1931 = 100)... 400.7 404.2 403.8 427.2 311.9 
Industrial raw ey daily index (U.S. Dept. of Labor BLS, 1947-49 = 100) 96.7 97.6 95.8 85.7 ++73.2 
Foodstuffs, daily index us Dept. of Labor BLS, 1947-49 = 100).......... 79.3 80.3 84.2 99.5 ++75.4 
Print cloth (spot and abined, yd.) ; 19.0¢ 19.0¢ 19.0¢ 18.9¢ 17.5¢ 
Finished steel, index (U. S. Dept. of Labor BLS, 1947-49 = - 100) be aboan’s 153.9 153.9 153.8 144.5 1176.4 
ae steel composite (Iron Age, ton). Peale dese ibate ae $43.83 $44.00 $40.33 $28.67 $20,27 

T (electrolytic , Connecticut Valley, E&MYJ, Ib.) , 36.270¢ 36.000¢ 36.000¢ 3W.000¢ 14.045¢ 
wi eat (No, 2, hard and dark hard winter, Kansas City, bu.) N $2.17 $2.28 $2.18 $2.30 $1.97 
Cotton, daily price (middling, 14 vee markets, by) Re pene 33.57¢ 33.53¢ 33.55¢ 33.99¢ °*30.56¢ 
i | | As SR GE 8)” IE vedas i $1.78 $1.78 $1.85 $2.23 $1.51 
90 stocks, price index (Standard & Poor's) eS 334.0 334.9 335.6 245.5 135.7 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (Baa issues, Moody's) sienna seeeae 3.56% 3.55% 3.52% 3.49% 3.05% 
Prime commercial paper, 4-to-+ months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate) -o+ 24-28% 24-24% 2-24% 13% 1-1% 


Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks 55,645 55,865 56,113 54,127 +145,820 
Total loans and investments, reporting member banks Sonu v eee eeee’ 84,416 84,878 84013 82,720 4+171,916 
Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member BES, wiih severe’ 23,754 23,550 23,465 20,829 +419,299 
U. S. gov't teed obligations held, reporting member benks........... 31,634 31,975 31,663 36,389 1+149,879 
Total federal reserve credit outstanding............ 2.26.6. c ccc eee ees 25,584 25,638 25,571 24,925 23,883 
| MONTHLY FIGURES OF THE WEEK "=TPRARINO TT ch Pet 
Month Month Ago Average 
Housing starts (in thousands)... .. . reed oe Pee ide etek ted teu ’ 115.0 129.0 116.0 55.9 
Bank debits (in millioms)....................0005. oye ee Oe $161,741 $177,908 $154,848 11$85,577 
Imports (in millions). ..... nakh's chapeleodbanedesvvadbes st0di ene oe $940 $966 $947 $412 
° Preliminary, week ended August 13, 1955, ++ Estimate, 8 Date for Latest Week" on each series on request. 
% Revised. °* Ten designated market:, 
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GENERAL BUSINESS: 


THE STEAM IS LEAKING OUT .. . of Wall Street's 
big bull market if analysts read the technical signs 
GG an diosevtvchvicessteckaees 
PROBLEM FOR PRICE PROPPERS. This year’s rec- 
ord crops will more than offset reduced acreage 
and lower supports............. 
AT THE END OF THE LINE: A POT OF GOLD. The 


hungry scrap steel plants are the destination for 
New York's Third Avenue EL.... 


conference 


NEW PACETS IN DIAMOND TRADE. 


sparklers 


IN BUSINESS ABROAD. News about 
a Volkswagen assembly plant in 
U.&., insuring dollars abroad, new 
foreign investment group p. 141 


IN COMMODITIES. News about Far 
East oil prices, steel scrap demand, 
chilled orange juices from California, 
cotton export policy. . p. 43 


URANIUM, METALS SET THE PACE. 
On the Toronto Exchange, the dim- 
ming of hopes has brought some 
shaking up lately...... ...p. 120 
DECENTRALIZING COMPANY CASH. 
New York Life finds keeping funds 
throughout U. 8. instead of all in New 
York saves money............p. 125 


IN WASHINGTON. News about new 


Whos abe ess p. 27 


ee p. 29 





= Se p. 3 

Page 
Business Outlook ............. 17 
Washington Outlook .......... 39 
International Outlook ......... 129 
Personal Business ............ 151 
DEES ons dt abies ss cceus 168 
Figures of the Week .......... 23 
Charts of the Week .......... . 164 
Readers Report ............... 8 











IF THE STATES FROWN ON SUP. 
Contracts provide an alternate plan 
that may mean more to industry than 
the original plan.............. p. 98 
BROADENING NLRBB’S SCOPE. That's 
what involvement in Miami Beach 
hotel strike would mean...... p. 100 
IN LABOR. News on how wage set- 
tlements advance GAW in can indus- 
try, give GE new contract, end copper 
SEE ak bod Paps ob 46 once ein) p. 108 


WHAT DO PEOPLE THINK OF YOUR 
BUSINESS? To get a better look at 
themselves more and more compan- 
ies are polling public opinion. .p. 110 
IN MANAGEMENT. News about pub. 
lic relations, a TV deal, and the man- 
agement personnel pinch.... p. 114 





The Pictures—Aecrial Photography— 
78; Associated hers—28, 
Bell Aircraft Corp.—52; Bert Brandt 
& Assoc.—76 Ait, Chrysler Corp.— 
44; Cities Service Co.—76 (rt); Victor 
J 136; Bern Keating—154, 
155, 156, 160; Herb Kratovil—cover, 
3%, 31, 58, 60, 62, 64; Minnesota 
Min & Mfg. Co.—54; Ransdell, 
Inc.—-100; Kryn Taconis—134, 135; 
Union Carbide—1 32. 











HURRICANES: THEY COST EVEN WHEN THEY 
FIZZLE. Death toll of 42, property loss of $15-miliion 
were only part of the real cost of a storm scare.p 32 


FAST WRITE-OFFS .. . get the ax, as ODM tightens 
up on expansion goals.........-.----seeeees p. 33 


MORE POTSHOTS .. . at businessmen in govern- 
ment are due, with Commerce Dept.’s Business Ad- 
visory Council as next target.............++-- p. 34 


WINNING POLICY: A TWO-WAY 
BET. That's the secret behind the 
drive that’s pushed National Distillers 
so high in the liquor industry. .p. 58 
TV IS GOING MORE SPECTACULAR. 
The networks will offer bigger shows 
this fall and hope to stick advertisers 
with more of the bill.......... p. 66 


IN MARKETING. News about car 
safety equipment, new FTC line-up, 
EE i053 on > Cop » 8605 0.8 p. 74 


TREND: SELECTIVELY UP. Commod- 
ity price trends are mixed, but indus- 
trial raw materials are generally 
GED bas s42 roan 600 «ase ye p. 142 
WALL ST. TALKS............ p. 146 


PLYMOUTH SPRUCES UP. With a 
new engine plant and plans for sep- 
arate dealerships, Plymouth is ready 
to fight for its old place........ p. 44 


OFFICE BUILDING GETS TRIAL RUN. 
Occupant-to-be uses pilot model to 
try out different interior designs.p. 48 
NEW TOOL FOR OIL. Chemically 
powered device eats its way through 
CTE 4 wesc acdeecebecen p. 50 
NEW PRODUCTS covccccoccce sh O46 


IN REGIONS. News about tuna 
prices, St. Louis Jubilee, Alabama's 
crop, state border patrol.......p. 87 


THE INCOME PATTERN. Up 4.7% 
from June 1954... jrviet tee OB 


RURAL CLINIC: CAN IT CURE DOC- 
TOR SHORTAGE? A thinly popu- 
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7 customer SMLATS OF POOR SERVICE .. 


RUSH-ORDER PROCEDURE NEEDED TOO FREQUENTLY .. 


SLOW COLLECTIONS CAUSED BY DELAYED BILLING... 


AT 


ICES... 
iON IN PREPARING ORDERS AND invo 


POOR CO-ORDINATION OF SERVICING FORCES .. . 
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RECOGNIZE THESE PROBLEMS 
IN YOUR BUSINESS? 


Inefficient communications leave a telltale trail of 
problems like these throughout any organization. 
The man to turn to for help is a Bell System com- 
munications engineer. 


He will work with you in a careful study of your 
present communications. And he will suggest im- 
provements to help solve your particular problems. 


TELEPHONE 


© TELETYPEWRITER * MOBILE RADIO «+ 


Remember, your communications can be a drag- 
ging liability—or a powerful competitive advantage. 
Let a Bell System communications engineer show 
you how you can improve your operations, save 
time and money. 


Call your nearest Bell Telephone business 
office today. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM @) 


TELEMETERING AND REMOTE CONTROL CHANNELS 
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GIVE YOU MORE FOR ALL 





YOUR LIGHTING DOLLARS 
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How General Electric built a $3 saving 
for you into a *1.15 lamp 


few amount of light you get from a General Electric 40- 
watt fluorescent lamp today would have cost you about 
$3 more only five years ago, counting lamps, maintenance 
labor and electricity. Here’s what made the difference: 


29% MORE LIGHT. Today’s G-E fluorescent lamp starts off 
19° brighter than the 1950 lamp. And it depreciates slower. 
Over the life of the lamp you get a total of 29% more iight. 
25% FEWER EARLY BURNOUTS. In rigid laboratory 
tests, today’s G-E lamps show only 15% failures at 80% of life, 
compared to 20% failure of 1950 lamps. (Actually, it would 
take the average plant from two tofour years to burn out their 
G-E fluorescent lamps today!) 

COST Less. Since 1950, the net cost of the G-E 40-watt 
fluorescent lamp has gone down 4¢, for case-quantity buyers. 


The photo above shows where two improvements were made, 
The light-giving phosphor coating inside the glass is much 
brighter. The cathode, the chemical-coated spiral of wire that 
carries the electricity, lasts longer and has more uniform life, 


For more facts on how General Electric gives you more for 
all your lighting dollars, write for a free 16-page Progress 
Report to Lamp Users: Large Lamp Department, General 
Electric, Dept. 482-BW-8, Nela Park, Cleveland 12, Ohio, 


Progress /s Our Most Important Prodvet 
GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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Signs of Trouble for the Bull Market 
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made a “double top”. . . 


..» The Rails have re- 
— fused to confirm the 
July highs 
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The Steam Is Leaking 


For anyone who watches the stock 
market, the chart above strikes a sour 
note. And the note is all the more 
jarring because it is almost the only 
one that’s out of tune with the cheer- 
ful harmony that other business sta- 
tistics are playing. 

In the past two months, the general 
business prosperity has become so exub- 
crant that some Washington officials 
have started worrying about inflation 
and superboom (BW —Aug.6'55,p25). 
But in that same two months, Wall 
Street's big bull market plainly has been 
ailing. Its summer rally has petered out 
in a series gi quick drops, faltering re- 
coveries, and days of aimless trading. 
¢ The Question—Does this mean that 
the market is forecasting a break in 
business? Does it mean that stock 
prices, after climbing for six years to 
the highest levels in history, are about 
to tumble into the trough of a new 
pear market? 

It could mean either or both. But 
from what they can see so far, most 
market analysts say it doesn’t. By their 
reckoning, the market's troubles are 


mainly “technical” —meaning that they 
arise not from a massive change in in 
vestor psychology but from relatively 
small shifts of trading advantage in the 


endless process of matching buying 
with selling on the floor of the Ex 
change. 


Technical troubles in the market can 
produce nasty spills and long periods 
of stagnation. They can even produce 
fairly steep downward movements that 
last for months and erase a substantial 
part of previous gains. They do not 
ae either a major collapse or the 
ong grinding downswing that is a 
real bear market. 
¢ Signals—Technical or not, the signs 
that are visible in the market today 
don’t promise any quick end to the 
bull market's troubles. Two things in 
particular worry the chart readers 

The double top. Early last June, the 
Standard & Poor's daily industrial ay 
crage swung up to 454.6, an all-time 
record, Then it slid back in a series of 
pretty painful sessions. In late July, 
it tried again, but the best it could do 
was 459.7. Since then it has been 


Out 


banging around in the neighborhood of 
440, 

The rails’ refusal to confirm. ‘The 
first law of all orthodox technicians is 
that any movement by the industrials 
has to be confirmed by the rails (or 
vice versa) before it can be rated as a 
real trend. And in this market, the rails 
have mutinously refused to give even 
token confirmation to the July highs 
that the industrials rang up. Instead, 
they have been drifting along some six 
points below the high they set last 
ie. 

To the chart readers, either of these 
signs is a danger flag. And the two to- 
gether are ominous. The double top is 
bad because it indicates that the market 
lacks the basic strength to keep driving 
ahead—and a market that can't go up 
is more than likely to go down. The 
failure of the rails to conform is bad 
because it shows that a large and im- 
portant sector of the market hasn't 
shared the strength the industrials ex- 
hibited in July. 
¢ More Signals—There are other signs 
and portents that make the technicians 
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uneasy. Taken alone they wouldn't be 
bothersome. Cropping up all at the 
ame time, things Vike these catch the 
trader's eye: 

* Trading has been more and more 
Since June, a relatively few 
stocks—General Motors and a handful 
of others—have dominated the trading. 
Since some of these stocks carry a lot 
of weight in the averages, this has made 
the market look stronger than, perhaps, 
it really is. 

¢ The records on odd-lot trading 

how that for months the small trader 
has been buying on balance. It is an 
Wall Street that the little 
fellow is always wrong. If so, then the 
outlook according to this classic barom- 
eter is more bearish than it has been 
it any time since the 1946 bull market 
collapsed 

¢ Volume of trading much of the 
time has siumped almost to the stag- 
point Last Monday, for in- 
Big Board trading hit only 1,- 
1.000 shares, the lowest level since 


sclective 


mom «i 


nation 


Jan. 11, 1954. ‘This isn’t entirely a 
bad sign. In fact, che bulls are making 
much of the fact that 


trading tends 
to dry up when the market es 
But it's also true the slump in trading 
hhows a decline in enthusiasm for buy 
ing, and you can’t have a bull market 
omebody is enthusiastic. ‘Tra 
ditionally, when no one is “bidding 
tocks up,” the market at best moves 
ide wise and often declines. 

* The spread between stock and 
bond yields is now painfully narrow. 
Moody's 200-common-stock average is 
vielding only about half a percentage 
point over the yields on AAA-to-BAA 
corporate bonds. Before the break in 
1946, this gap was about three-quarters 
fa point 

¢ Some of the big institutional in 
estors (pension funds, investment 
trusts, and the like) seem to be get 
cold feet. Wall Street hears more 
ind more stories about trusts that are 
cutting down on their purchases of 
commons 

¢ An increasing number of stocks 
ire showing wild price gyrations that 
make littl sense from an investor's 
viewpoint, And some of these are blue 
chip market leaders. Last week, for in 
tance, du Pont common swung around 
$12.50 price range; Monday of 
this week, it opened unchanged, then 
dropped $6.50, and finally closed $3 
lower, That kind of activity represents 
trading on rumors and guesses rather 
than a sober appraisal of a stock's in- 
vestment prospects 
* Credit Squeeze—In addition to all 
of this, there is one big, basic force 
working on the market that no one can 
either technical or trivial 
That is the Federal Reserve's clamp 
down on credit, 

lighter money affects the market di 


unites 


ting 


dismiss as 
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rectly by making less money available 
for margin loans. ‘This week, in fact, at 
least one bank was calling some of the 
loans it had made to brokers (page 146). 
Tighter money also has an imdirect 
effect that is probably even more im 
portant. By holding down the pace of 
the business boom, it checks specula 
tion and dampens the kind of sky’s-the- 
limit enthusiasm that the bulls love to 
ride. 
* Outlook—So far, most market ana- 


sy 


The 500-ton, 151-ft.-long steel cais 
son above, after it’s filled with concrete 
and sunk 180 ft. in the Mississippi, will 
be the base of Pier No. 2 in New Or 
leans’ new $65-million bridge. Right 
now, after a festive launching at Dravo 
Corp.’s Neville Island plant in Pitts 
burgh, it’s on a 1,850-mi. river cruise 


oe Starts Down River at Pittsburgh 


lysts can’t see anything that signals a 
real collapse. But even the most op- 
timistic say the market will be doing 
well to hold its own for a while. 

For businessmen, that’s not neces- 
sarily anything to bother about. But 
it does mean one thing that is worth 
remembering: For some time to come, 
the market will probably be taking its 
cue from general business; it will no 
longer be leading the parade joyfully 


upward. 





to its destination. Its cutting edges 
(top picture) will bite down into the 
river bed, as clamshell buckers dredge 
up mud, sand, and clay through the 
25 honeycomb-like dredging wells. As 
it sinks, new sections will be added on 
top; and the wells, too, will be filled 
with concrete. 
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The Surpluses Keep Growing: 


Stocks now in 
Crop govenment hands 
Cotton 8-million bales 
Wheat 950-million bu. 
Corn 565-million bu. 
Soybeans 4-million bu. 
Butter 185-million ib. 
Cheese 273-million Ib, 


Stocks likely to be 
in government hands 
@ year from now (#) 


8.3-million bales 
980-million bu. 
900- million bu. 
60-million bu. 
100-million tb. 
175-million tb. 








Problem for Price Proppers 


Farmers, fertilizer salesmen, and good 
weather have ganged up on the govern- 
ment’s price support program, dealing 
it one of the heaviest blows in its 
troubled history. 

Bins already groaning with $9-billion 
worth of surplus products under Com- 
modity Credit Corp. loans must open 
still wider. There is a chance that 
CCC’s newly increased kitty for price 
supports will be used by this time next 
year. That means $12-billion worth 
of government-held surpluses. 

This is a disappointment to the Ad- 
ministration. Agriculture Secy, Ezra T. 
Benson had hoped that reduced acreage 
allotments and lowered price supports 
would slash output. 

But farmers reacted by picking their 
best acres for the reduced plantings. 
Then they piled on record amounts of 
fertilizers, and prayed for good weather. 
They got it. 

Government estimates now indicate 
the greatest output in history will go 
to market—or into government storage 
~—before the present crop year is over. 
Here are the chief troublemakers: 

Cotton. Only 17-million acres were 
planted—the lowest on record. But 
forecasts are for a crop of 12.7-million 
bales—300,000 more than experts think 
will be used this year. 

Wheat. A crop of 911-million bu. is 
expected; of this, some 880-million 
will be used domestically or go into ex- 
port. The wheat outlook is one of the 
biggest blows to Benson. Earlier fore- 
casts had led him to believe that out- 
put would be so low that the surplus 
might even be reduced. Instead, he 
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must prepare for 30-million bu. more in 
government hands. 

Com. USDA set a production goal 
of 3-billion bu. under its acreage allot- 
ment program. Farmers are producing 
3.5-billion. Some of this extra output 
will be fed to rapidly increasing num- 
bers of hogs in the Midwest, but some 
330-million bu. are likely to wind up 
in government stocks. 

Soybeans, Out of last year's crop, 
333-million bu. are expected to be pro- 
cessed. The crop now in the fields will 
yield around 420-million. 
¢ Trouble Brewing—Almost every field 
crop follows these pace-setters, Oats, 
vont hy rye, flaxseed, sorghum, peanuts, 
potatoes, and tobacco are expected to 
show gains. 

All this means trouble for the Ad- 
ministration and for the farm bloc 
when Congress meets in January. 

Democrats will resume their fight for 
a return to the 90% rigid price sup 
ports that were in effect under Harry 
Truman. Their big argument will be 
the same one that aaed a 90% bill 
through the House this vear—a 25% 
decline in the income of farmers from 
the sale of their products. 

But Democratic farm leaders have 
increasing trouble with economy- 
minded city congressmen, who have 
been looking more and more coldly 
on the dollar cost of price supports; 
this cost is bound to be larger under 
90% supports than under the Ad 
ministration’s system of flexible sup 
ports, which decline as surpluses mount. 

Benson will have his troubles, too. 
Democrats will point out that lowered 


price supports this year did not cur- 
tail output, and therefore do not 
promise an end to the ever-increasing 
sroblem of surpluses. But mostly, 
Descent will argue that farmers need 
higher price supports to | pace with 
the increasing prosperity of city work- 
ers. In the past, this appeal usually 
has carried the day for hah aenen~ 
particularly in election years. 

¢New Factors—In 1956, however, 
Democrats face two factors that haven't 
been present in other Presidential elec- 
tion years. 

First is Pres, Eisenhower's popularity 
with farmers; if he makes an issue out 
of retaining flexible nage, then the 
farm bloc will lose a of support 
from home. 

Second is the spotty nature of farmer 
demand for a return to 90% supports. 
It is strongest in the South—where 
cotton farmers face a sharp decline in 
income this vear from the combination 
of acreage restrictions and lowered sup- 
ports. it is also strong in the Great 
Plains, where wheat producers are tak- 
ing an equally sharp drop in income. 

Elsewhere, farmers seem to be taking 
flexible supports calmly. Indeed, there 
is powerful evidence that in the case of 
dairy farmers, flexibles have worked out 
along the lines that Eisenhower and 
Benson have hoped for, Milk producers 
in the Northwest and in the North 
Central states are the only substantial 
group of farmers whose income in 1955 
1as a good chance of topping last year’s. 
And they were the first to feel the ef- 
fects of lowered supports. 
¢ Dairy Props—Secy, Benson lowered 
supports on dairy products last year, 
The drop was from 90% to 75%. Prices 
to consumers dropped in sympathy, and 
consumption picked up. 

Changes have also been taking place 
on the dairy farms, Producers are 
increasing field crops and milk output 
per cow, while reducing labor costs 
with machinery. 

The combination of rising demand 
and greater efficiency leaves » Fae farm- 
ers so much better off relatively than 
other producers this year that Benson 
is likely to make them his chief exhibit 
in defending flexibles. 

The politically potent Corn Belt does 
not seem to be climbing on the anti- 
flexibles bandwagon, cither. Income 
ae are down for 1955, due 
argely to a decline in hog prices, But 
it is still the richest farm area, 
¢ Internal Rift—The prospect is that 
internal dissension may hit the farm 
bloc for the first time in years—with 
cotton and wheat producers lining up 
with Democrats, in favor of a return to 
90% supports. Milk producers and 
Corn Belt farmers may give Eisenhower 
and Benson mild support—at least to 
the extent of giving flexibles another 
year before they nae up their minds, 
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OFF TO THE STEEL MILLS goes the skeleton of New York's Third Avenue El. There, it will feed the voracious appetite of the 


At the End of the Line: A Pot of 


\ New York landmark is on its was 
k to where it came from—into the 
racious maw of the steel mills. It 


vill go to assuage a small portion of the 
tec! industry's appetite for scrap (page 
’ 

now for the 


oldest (78 


That's the destination 
lhurd Avenue El, the 


cal longest (seven miles), and the 
ist remaining of the rattling elevated 
ilroad systems that once webbed 
Manhattan Island 


In place of the old landmark, the 
ity is getting some $360,000—the price 
that Lipsett, Inc., is paying for th 
wrivilege of tearnng down the road 

Che city had guessed it might have 
to spend as much as $750,000 to have 
the outmoded structure removed. Of 
+ bids submitted for the job only two 
fered a cash payment. Others asked 
for fees ranging from $96,000 to $1.7 
Lipsett, one of the nation’s 
would 


milhon 
top demolition 
vormally have sought a fee, too 

But right now it’s happy to pay its 
360,000 because it estimates the El 
vill vield about 40,000 tons of top 
rade scrap iron, and sizable quantities 
ind other non-ferrous metals 


companies, 


' copper 
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Delivered prices on scrap steel have 


been rising steadily for the past six 
months. The imdustry average now 
stands around $44 a ton 

At a scrap task force meeting m 


Washington last month, steel company 
officials estimated their industry would 
need about 36-million tons of scrap over 
the next year. Top scrap sources figure 
it would be a squeeze right now to 
prepare as much as 34-million tons. And 
foreign demand is calling for between 
4+-million and 6-million tons. 
* Figuring a Bet—Linking his bid to 
prices was a gamble for Morris 
Lipsett, who, with his brother Julius, 
heads the wrecking company. He made 
his bid in the first week of July. But, 
he admits, if he had made it one week 
earlicr he would have offered $100,000 
less. And a year carlicr he would have 
asked a fee of $300,000 for the job 
But now Lipsett has purchasers lined up 
for most of the El's steel. The bulk 
of it may go to East Coast plants of 
U.S. Steel and Bethlehem. Most of 
it won't be delivered for several months 
it will take five more months to 
finish the wrecking job—but he expects 
to get $45 a ton for the scrap. Out of 


scrap 








this he figures he will net $36 a ton, 
after deducting costs for freight charges 
and the expense of cutting the E's 
structure into manageable lengths. This 
will give him a gross of almost $1.5 
million 

And to round out the financial figur 
ing: He's hoping that his own special 
wrecking tec ode will keep demoli 
tion costs under $1-million so that he 
can make a profit on the deal of be 
tween $150.000 and $250,000. 

This could be the biggest part of 
the gamble. The same potential return 
from the scrap available to all 
bidders. So it seems that Lipsett’s com 
petitors assumed their demolition costs 
would run anywhere from $2-million to 
$3-million. 
¢ Experience Pays—But Lipsett has al 
ready handled some tricky ones. Among 
them were dismantling the Normandie 
and a trio of big battleships, and 
cleaning up the mess at the Monsanto 
Chemical plant after the Texas City 
disaster 

What's more important in the Third 
Avenue job—Lipsctt has substantial ex 
perience on similar jobs. It demolished 
the 34-mile Second Avenue El] a few 


was 
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Hurricanes: They Cost Even When 


32 


ATLANTIC. 


“OCEAN 





Hitting the East Coast last weckend, 
Hurricane Connie scared more and 
scarred less than any other mainland 
storm in history. 

The seaboard is jittery over finding 
itself in the main track of hurricanes— 
three big ones last fall. As Connic 
spun up from the West Indies (map, 
left), everyday affairs stood still. Coastal 
residents thought of nothing but the 
approaching hurricane and how they 
could prepare for it. The actual storm 
was an anticlimax. 

Forty-two persons were killed—hardlv 
as many as the traffic toll on a summer 
weckend. Property damage was esti- 
mated at $15-million. The storm left 
a trail of stalled automobiles, flooded 
cellars, twisted T'V antennas, uprooted 
and broken trees, and at least three 
baby girls impulsively named Connie. 
¢ Degrees of Damage—Marks of the. 
storm were visible from Jacksonville to 
Boston and inland to the Great Lakes. 
The direct damage was offset by some 
benefits, too, chiefly to farmers. 

The corn that survived in North 
Carolina, where the damage was worst, 
will be better for Connie’s torrential 
rains. Pastures in Virginia were well 
watered, and farmers can postpone buy- 
ing hay. Peanuts, late soybeans, and 
burley tobacco also benefited. In New 
England, the rain saved millions of 
dollars’ worth of crops and also ended 
a forest fire hazard. It broke a month- 
long drought that had lowered the 
levels of reservoirs 

Equally important from an economic 
viewpoint are the secondary effects of 
a storm like Connie. With hurricanes 
hitting the coast oftener and farther 
northward, the alert areas extend for 
1,000 miles and contain nearly 20-mil 
lion people. If these people spend 
cven 75¢ per capita on extra supplies 
for a hurricane, their cost matches the 
estimated property damage of last week- 
end’s storm. And if they have to be 
let out of work 45 ‘minutes early, or 
have to work an average of a half-hour 
overtime at premium rates, business 
also has an out-of-pocket loss. 

Besides, all these costs are incurred 
whether the storm strikes or not. The 
log of Hurricane Connie tells the story 
of the hundred-and-one losses that 
make up the total cost 

Friday, Aug. 5. At 9 a.m., a recon- 
naissance plane confirmed that a tropi- 
cal disturbance, which the Weather 
Bureau named Connie for “C,” had 
matured into a dangerous hurricane, 
centered about 800 mi. cast of Guade- 
loupe. San Juan Weather Bureau sent 
out hurricane warnings for the Leeward 
Islands, small craft warnings for Puerto 
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They Fizzle 


Rico and the Virgin Islands. Miami 
Weather Bureau alerted the mainland. 

Saturday, Aug. 6. Five inches of rain 
fell on San Juan, and squalls of gale 
force swept the north coast of Puerto 
Rico. 

Sunday, Aug. 7. Connie picked up 
speed toward the northwest, and her 
central winds intensified to 135 mph. 
Small craft warnings were issued for 
Miami to Cape Hatteras. Memphis 
Naval Air Station was designated as a 
possible haven for military aircraft from 
coastal airfields. 

Monday, Aug. 8. Connie ceased to 
threaten the g om and southern 
Florida, but small craft warnings ap- 
plied to the coast from Jacksonville to 
Block Island, R. 1. Military aircraft 
started fleeing to inland bases. Three 
aircraft carriers left Norfolk, Va., to 
ride out the storm at sea, and other 
ships were assigned to berths where 
they braced for the wind. Carolina 
Telephone & Telegraph Co, alerted 
construction and repair crews; they 
checked emergency generators and put 
a drum of gasoline by each one. 

Tuesday, Aug. 9. At noon, hurricane 
warnings were hoisted from Cape Look- 
out, N. C., to Norfolk, Va. As far 
north at Maine, radio-TV and news- 
paper coverage was devoted heavily to 
the storm's suspenseful progress. They 
featured helpful hints on how to sur- 
vive a hurricane. Beaches were closed 
as far north as Rhode Island, and re- 
sort operators spent all their time tak- 
ing cancellations, boarding up windows, 
and storing movables. 

Red Cross disaster specialists began 
moving into the Carolinas, Virginia, 
and eastern Maryland. Highway pa- 
trolmen, National Guard units, and 
local disaster relief groups went on 
standby duty; all military leaves were 
canceled m the Carolinas. The Caro- 
lina coast was depopulated; refugees 
filled hotels and motels for 100 miles 
inland. Bulldozers were rushed to 
beaches to bolster dunes in front of 
seaside homes. Suburban housewives 
north to New England began stripping 
supermarkets of candles, canned foods, 
and charcoal fuel for outdoor grills, in 
case the storm should leave them with- 
out electricity. 

At factories up and down the coast, 
workers were diverted from their regular 
jobs to lash down equipment. 

Wednesday, Aug. 10. Connie daw- 
dled at sea for another day of prepara- 
tion and worrying. Seaside resorts were 
as vacant as in midwinter. Utility 
companies arranged to bring repair 
crews from neighboring states if neces- 
sary. Five tornadoes got into the act 
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m South Carolina. The Red Cross 
brought buses to evacuate people from 
exposed points in the hurricane warm- 
ing area. Stores, factories, and offices 
closed early. Airports were shut down 
om the southeast coast. 

ursday, Aug. 11. Connie was still 
stalled, but heavy seas and gale winds 
battered the shores of North Carolina, 
Virginia, and Maryland. ‘Tides rose far 
above normal. The beachfront in 
North Carolina was deserted, but 
restive vacationers began venturing 
back to resorts elsewhere. Contract 
crews of tree surgeons were put on 
standby orders in North Carolina and 
Virginia. A society wedding at Fishers 
Island, in Block Island Sound, was 
moved up a day to escape the storm. 
Telephone weather services took a near- 
record volume of calls. 

Friday, Aug. 12. Connie finally came 
ashore about 7 a. m, near Morehead 
City, N. C., but the damage by the 
winds around her eye didn’t match 
that of her forerunning seas and tides. 
A few beach cottages were unroofed, 
screens of drive-in theaters blew down, 
trees carried away utility wires. A $75,- 
000 steel picr at Wilmington, N. C., 
was destroyed; 14 persons drowned 
when a cruise schooner broke up in 
Chesapeake Bay near tensig, <.7 

The alert was lifted from New Eng- 
land as Connie drove inland, losing 
force every hour. But operations at 
New York City piers and airports were 
suspended; torrential rains turned the 
city’s Borough of Queens into a Venice 
where youngsters swam in the strects. 
Up and down the coast, stores were 
deserted most of the day; everybody 
went home early. Their way was har 
assed by railroad washouts, floods that 
stalled cars and buses. 

Saturday, Aug. 13. Winds near the 
storm center had fallen below 75 mph. 
so’ Connie's life as a fullfledged hur- 
ricane was over. Rains ended around 
noon in the Atlantic states after setting 
records ef more than 12 in. 


in some 
areas. 
Crowds began heading for the 


beaches to watch the spectacular surf 
First to arrive were mothers who ob- 
viously could no longer endure con 
finement indoors with the children. 
The sea was too rough for swimming, 
and the wind had a sandy sting. But 
concessionaires at the day-trip resorts 
began salvaging some business from 
the weekend. Operators of resorts in 
the Catskills and Berkshires weren't so 
lucky; most weekenders canceled. In 
surance companies talked of raising 
property damage rates and of $50-de- 
ductible and $500-deductible clauses. 

Tuesday, Aug. 16. Hurricane prepa 
rations began all over again in the 
Carolinas. Diane, fourth Tesslted of 
the year, was moving steadily toward 
the coast. 


Fast Write-Offs . . . 


... get the ax, as ODM 
closes expansion goals for 19 
defense-related products and 
suspends 38 others. 


Washington has tightened up on 
accelerated tax amortization for plant 
expansion—a measure that has been in 
the cards for over a month (BW—Aug. 
13°55,p75). 

Last week, the Office of Defense 
Mobilization closed expansion goals for 
19 defense-related oon ms cutting off 
fast tax write-offs for companies that 
want to put up new production fa- 
cilities. At the same time, 38 other 
expansion goals were suspended—which 
means no more fast write-offs until the 
government makes up its mind whether 
tax benefits are justified for a wide 
variety of defense-related industries. 
¢ Victims—-In all cases, the newly 
closed goals are ones where government 
expansion objectives have been pretty 
well met already, such as synthetic 
methanol, compressed gas cylinders; or 
mining goals where accelerated tax 
amortization has been only a superficial 
lure for expansion—lead, zinc, tungsten, 
molybdenum. 

More significant was ODM'’s suspen- 
sion of fast write-offs for industries that 
have been after more accelerated amor- 
tization, notably primary aluminum, 
clectric power, petroleum, and rail 
roads, 

No action was taken on steel’s plea 

to reopen the goal for ingot capacity. 
This has been closed for more than 
a year, 
« $5.1-Billion Freeze—The suspension 
action puts the freeze on government 
tax aid for over $5,1-billion worth of 
proposed plant expansion in electric 
power, railroads, petroleum, aluminum, 
commercial aircraft, ocean-going tankers 
and ore carriers, chemicals, and other 
industries. At last count, ODM had a 
backlog of 700 applications for fast 
write-offs from industries included in 
the suspended expansion goals, 

The future of rapid amortization for 
these industries will remain up in the 
air until ODM completes a full-scale 
check of mobilization needs and exist- 
ing capacity in these fields, 


Meantime, 20 industry expansion 


goals remain open. Plants that will 
continue to rate fast write-offs arc 
those whose entire output goes to 


military, atomic energy, and defense- 
related needs. 

Behind ODM's new restriction is 
Treasury Secy. George Humphrey's ef- 
fort to halt the program we ge the 
loss of tax revenues (BW—Jul.16'55, 
p27). 
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More Potshots . . 


. . at businessmen in 
government are due as Cel- 
ler aims at Commerce Dept. 
Business Advisory Council. 


lhe Commerce Dept.’s Business Ad 
ory Council, a long-time W ashington 
udvisory group whose 60-man roster is 
Who's W ho in U.S. industry and 
commerce, is caught up in the ruckus 
over Republican businessmen-in-govern- 
ment. The dispute threatens to drag 
the little-publicized BAC into the po 
litical limelight 
(he council was set up in 1933 by 
the Roosevelt Administration's first 
Secretary of Commerce, Daniel C. 
Roper, to advise on depression meas- 
ures of the New Deal. It has been 
used by succeeding secretaries as a top- 
level sounding-board. BAC has also 
beer a blue-chip recruiting ground for 
officials under both parties; Defense 
Secy. Wilson and Treasury Secy 
Humphrey are two alumni, 
* Attack—Last week, House Judiciary 
Committee Chmn, Emanuel Celler, 
long-time BAC critic and prime mover 
in the Democratic drive to make Re 
publican businessmen-in-government an 
ue in next year's clection, turned 
from dollar-a-vear men to the 
muuncil. He called in Walter White, 
BAC's $25,000-a-year executive director 
Celler wanted to know whether com 
panies represented on BAC get “special 
privilege or advance information on 
overnment policy that is “favorable to 
them,” and what antitrust curbs there 
ire on BAC activities 
He subpoenaed White to haul be 
fore the committee BAC financial rec 
ords, corespondence, reports, and tran 
of meetings back to 1948 
¢ Tangle—But the probe bogged down 
in a legal squabble. White presented 
nly the financial records. He 
Commerce Secy. Sinclair Weeks 
legal custody over other records 
cfused to make the files available 
Earlier, Weeks had told Celler the 
files contain confidential views of his 
idvisers, received with a pledge of pri 
ind privileged from disclosure 
What Celler wanted was BAC files 
) tax amortization matters, expansion 
wl proposals, and Wocs-—business 
men working for the government with 
out compensation—recommended — for 
Commerce Dept. jobs by BAC 
« Facts—White testified that his salary 
ind a retirement fund are paid by the 
ouncil, and that BAC is supported by 
tax-deductible contributions oS mem 
On its books are $200,000 in 
ish and government securities. Com 
merce Dept, furnishes office space and 


his fore 


ript 


said 
had 


ind 


hers 
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two secretaries for BAC, the council 
pays all other expenses. 

Current BAC chairman is Harold 
Boeschenstein, Owens-Corning Fiber- 
glas Corp.'s president Vice-chairmen 
are du Pont Pres. Crawford H. Greene- 
walt, Standard of Jersey's Chmn. Eu 
gene Holman, and investment banker 


Sidney J. Weinberg. 


¢ Charge—Celler accused White of do- 
ing odd jobs for individual BAC mem- 
bers. He based the charge on im- 
formation obtained four years ago when 
his committee got access to BAC files. 
The next day, Weeks slapped back 
at Celler, calling the current probe “an 
attack on the free enterprise system by 
people who don’t believe in it.” 


Blitzing the Customers in New York Area 


Credit terms reach the most extrava 
gant heights in the soft spots of the 


auto market: New York (above), New 
England, Detroit, Cleveland, St. Louis, 


Dallas. This is the time of year when 


dealers traditionally stage a sales blitz. 
With so many cars to move (BW—Aug. 
13°55,p25), there's more sting to the 
campaign this year—and lots of time 
for buvers to pay 
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SINCLAIR OL CORPORATION «+ 


Farmers, ranchers, and scouts from other oil companies ore seen here watching the successful drill stem test on the 
Sinclair Oil & Gas Company's wildcat well which discovered the Madill Field in Marshall County, Oklahoma, “Gushers” 
are a thing of the past. Modern wells are brought in under control so that no oil is wasted, 


Sinclair Solves Oil Field Puzzle 


Only one domestic wildcat well in 9 finds 
oil. Only one in 44 finds an oil field. 


Since Christmas Day, 1954, when the above 
well was completed by Sinclair's crude oil 
producing subsidiary, development drilling 
has proven the Madill Field to be one of 
the most important found in Oklahoma in 
the past three years. 


Though located in old oil country, and 
worked over many times, the Madill Field 
had escaped detection for years. Months of 
painstaking, gruelling work by Sinclair geo- 
physicists, geologists and stratigraphers 


600 FIFTH AVENUE « 


were necessary before the pieces of the 
puzzle could be put together and a drillable 
wrospect, which had long defied detection, 
Goaeed 

This is just one example of the scientific 
teamwork and attention to detail which has 
expanded Sinclair's domestic crude oil pro- 
duction by 40% in the past five years. 


SINCLAIR 


NEW YORK 20, 


N. Y. 




















BUSINESS BRIEFS 


A new brand name in appli will 
emerge this fall: RCA-Whi 1. It 
will mark ucts of Whirlpool-Seeger 

(BW—Jul.23'55,p52), which is to 
be owned 20% by Sears, Roebuck & 


+ 
SEC slapped stop orders against sale 
of new stock by Universal Service 
Corp., Houston minerals developer, 
and Sun Hotel, Inc., set up to build 
a luxury hotel at Las Vegas, Nev. 
Hearings will be held to determine if 
the two issues are speculative. Three 
similar orders have been issued this 
year. 

. 
Gross national product in the second 

uarter hit a record annual rate of 

$385-billion, $2-billion above predic- 
tions and $10-billion above the first 
quarter. 

~ 
Wilson & Co., Inc., will shut down 
meat-packing and other food operations 
at its main plant in Chicago. This 
means layoff of 3,000 of the plant's 
3,800 workers by Jan. 1. Wilson will 
expand Bag at Cedar Rapids, 
lowa; Albert Lea, Minn., and Omaha 
to make up for loss of Chicago output. 

. 
Canadian natural gas will flow across 
the border, under a contract between 
Tennessee Gas Transmission Co. and 
Trans-Canada Pipe Lines, Ltd. At the 
boundary of Manitoba, Tennessee will 
take 200-billion cu. ft. a day from a 
line built by Trans-Canada from the 
Alberta fields. Tennessee proposes to 
build a 1,050-mi. line to Nashville. 

+ 
Color TV: Raytheon Mfg. Co, an- 
nounced this week that it can mass- 
produce 21-in. color TV sets (BW— 
Aug.13'55,p29). Price is still far above 
black-and-white receivers: $795 for a 
table model, $895 for a console. 

. 
Sears, Roebuck has bought into Wal- 
tons, Ltd., of Sydney, Australia, and 
the Australian chain of 20 stores will be 
renamed Waltons-Sears, Ltd. The U.S. 
— will have equal representation 
on the board. It’s said to be the first 
such deal between U.S. and Australian 
retailers (BW —Apr.9’55,p145). 

eo 


Union Carbide & Carbon Corp. isn’t 
moving into suburban Westchester 
after all (BW—Jun.28"52,p88). Instead 
it will build a 41-story skyscraper on 
Park Avenue, a few blocks from its 
present midtown New York headquar- 
ters. The site is owned by the New 
York Central RR. 
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A Short Course for Matadors 


There are plenty of them in business, but sooner or later 
the “bull markets” weed out the weak. 


The manufacturers whose prices go up — and stay up — on the 
stock exchange are those whose prices go down in the 
competitive market place. 


And almost invariably those are the manufacturers who know 
most about the economics of machine tool replacement and 
plant operation: the newest production techniques for 

lowering costs and upgrading quality! 


No other machine tool builder in America can equal 
Jones & Lamson’s industry-wide experience in 
creating, installing and proving-out high- 

speed metal cutting equipment designed 

to reduce costs and increase profits. 


the man 
who needs a new 
machine tool 


is already paying 
for it 


JONES & LAMSON MACHINE COMPANY 
| 503 CLINTON ST., SPRINGFIELD, VERMONT, U.S.A. - 

) | TURRET LATHES ¢ FAY LATHES © MILLING & CENTERING MACHINES + THREAD 

CCl} & FORM GRINDERS ¢ OPTICAL COMPARATORS ¢ THREADING DIES & CHASERS 














‘Amazing how little this 
TORRINGTON NEEDLE BEARING cosits!”’ 


Initial cost of the Torrington Needle 
Bearing is much less than that of any 
comparable*anti-friction bearing. But 
economy in first cost is only the start 
of savings which accrue to users of the 
Needle Bearing. 

Because of its unit construction and 
small size, housings and related mem- 
bers can be made smaller and lighter. 

Ease of installation trims costs on 
the assembly line, too. Just a simple 
operation on an arbor press places the 
hardened outer shell of the Needle 
Bearing in the housing. 

Throughout the life of the completed 
assembly, the Torrington Needle Bear- 
ing continues to pile up benefits. Low 


friction, high load capacity and reten- 
tion of lubricants all contribute to the 
characteristically long service life of 
Needle Bearings. 

For twenty years, our Engineerin 
Department has helped designers i 
manufacturers oe industry to 
adapt the unique advantages of the 
Needle Bearing to their products. Let 
us — you make the Needle Bearing 
“standard equipment” in yours. 

See our new Needle Bearing Catalog 
in the 1955 Sweet's Product Design File 
—or write direct for Catalog No. 55. 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 


Torrington, Conn. « South Bend 21, Ind. 


Disiriet Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities of United States and Canada 








Needle « Spherical Roller + Tapered Relier + Cylindrical Roller + Ball + Needie Rollers 
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These features make 
the TORRINGTON 


e low coefficient of starting and 
running friction 

e full complement of rollers 

e unequalled radial load 
capacity 

* low unit cost 

¢ long service life 

© compactness and light weight 


eruns directly on hardened 
shofts 


* permits use of lorger and 
stiffer shafts 





NEEDLE BEARING wrique 
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WASHINGTON OUTLOOK 
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The chances that you will get a 1956 tax cut are improving. In fact, 
there are many in Washington who now think a cut is a sure thing. 


Big reason is the brighter budget picture. Booming business Is lifting 
the income stream to unexpected levels. The result is that tax collectors 


are dipping out more revenue than they figured they would get. 


This will prod the politicians on. Both parties in Congress already 
see tax cuts in an election year as a pocketbook appeal. 


; a oe 
Tax cut plans and prospects will firm up soon. The budget review is 
due within the next two weeks. It will be a reappraisal of both revenue and 
spending estimates for this new fiscal year. And the advance word is that 
the $2.4-billion deficit estimated in January may be just about wiped out by 
the bigger flow of revenue (BW—Aug.6’55,p37). Eisenhower has insisted 
that further tax reduction has to wait on a balanced budget. 


-—-e— 


How much of a cut is likely? There’s no pat answer. It depends largely 
on how much the budget for next year can be cut, and how far congressmen 
go in bidding for voter support. A much-used guess is $2-billion to $3-billion. 

How will the cut be spread? This will be a hot issue between Demo- 
crats on Capitol Hill and the Republicans downtown. A compromise is 
likely. 

—6-.. 


Individuals will get the biggest share. And the lower end of the income 
scale will be favored. It will mean a boost in consumer buying power. 
Some excise taxes may be reduced a bit. This would stimulate consumer 
goods buying, too. 

Corporations can expect some relief. But there’s little chance that 
the temporary 52% rate will be allowed to drop back to the regular 47% 
level. A cut to 50% is the most to expect next year. 


Easing of the capital gains tax is doubtful. There’s some Administra- 
tion support for it. But it is hot politically—it “favors the rich.” 


-—O—— 

On corporation income earned abroad, note Treasury Secy. George 
Humphrey's new plug for a lower rate—38%. It has a good chance next 
year and it won’t cost much in revenue. It's intended to encourage foreign 
investment. 


Gasoline used on the farm may be exempted from the federal gas tax 
of 2¢ per gallon. Major farm organizations will be pushing it. 
—_—o— 


Higher gasoline and tire taxes to finance highways face hard going. 
House Democrats failed to act on them this year. Opposition is building up. 


* 
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—— 


will be exceptions, however. For example, some utility expansions 
support defense facilities may qualify. It will be some weeks 


Coal wages: Speculation increased this week that John L.’ Lewis is 
out to get a raise for his United Mine Workers. Coal operators met quietly 
here in Washington, reportedly to talk contract matters. Coal wages haven't 
gone up since 1952. Prospect is that if a new agreement is worked out— 
verhaps tying higher wages to a shorter work week—it will be made first 
company “captive” mines and northern coal operators. 


_—6e— 


steel 

Why Russia’s disarmament move didn’t excite Washington is easy to 
understand. Officials were glad to have the news, as an indication that the 
Soviet “friendship” policy is backed with some concrete action. 


The point is this: The number of men under arms isn’t too important 
if the next war is to be fought with atomic weapons, We are cutting down 
our own forces, with this in mind. 

It’s weapons and machines that count now—the stocks of bombs, and 
the long-range planes and submarines needed to deliver them to their tar- 
gets. Russia is pushing hard on these fronts, gaining on the West, say 
experts. And she’s cold to revealing her strength and permitting inspection. 


—eo— 


Relative U.S. and Russian strength: In manpower, Russia will have 
nearly 5-million men in uniform even after it makes the announced 640,- 
900-man cut. The U.S. standing force will be down to 2.8-million by next 
June. Russia has about 1.5-million satellite troops. Our West Europe allies 
can count about 2-million men. German rearmament will add some thou- 


the West still holds the edge. But Russia is challenging, without revealing 
strength. 
_—so— 
"Note the new emphasis on weapons research in U.S. defense policy. 


The new Air Secretary, Donald A. Quarles, comes from the research 
and development field—frst air chief with this background. 

More money will be spent, too. The Air Force will ask for upwards of 
more for this fiscal year. And it’s prodding industry to spend 
more, too. Plane makers, with big sales to the Air Force, have been spend- 
for research. Congress may look into it. 


little 

~ O— 
issue in the Weeks-Celler feud (page 34) is the age-old conflict 
Congress and the Executive Branch. Courts like to duck it. 
Commerce Secretary will unbend a bit. Weeks will turn over to 
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TITANIUM ... the metal that was shelved for 160 years! 


Titanium was identified as an element 
in 1789, but it was not until just a few 
years ago that it was “dusted off" and 
found to have the answers to many 
problems involving metals 

The unique combination of proper 
ties possessed by titanium—lightness, 
strength at relatively high tempera 
tures, and corrosion resistance makes 
it invaluable in the development of 
supersonic aircraft and in Certain marine 
ap} lications 

In 1948, titanium was still somewhat 
of a laboratory curiosity when produc 
tuon reached only 3 tons By 1956, 
production will be over 20,000 tons 
dnnually. As increased production leads 


to lower costs, the market eventually 


will be expanded by many additional 
applications 

Progress in the commercialization of 
titanium is closely linked to Columbia 
Southern’s pioneering research, as 
early as 1938, in the chlorination of 
titanium-bearing ores. With a bright 
future in view for titanium, Columbia 
Southern is constructing a new plant 
at Natrium, West Virginia, for the 


production of titanium tetrachloride 


HOW TITANIUM METAL IS PRODUCED 


The extraction of the metal from 
titanium ore is difficult because in the 
molten state it reacts readily with both 
oxygen and nitrogen. As a result 


chemical separation is used. In the first 


step, concentrated titanium ores are 
chlorinated to produce titanium tetra 
chloride, a colorless liquid, Then 
molten magnesium of sodium reduces 
the tetrachloride in an inert atmosphere 
resulting in a mixture containing t 
tanium metal in the form of sponge ot 
granules. This can be separated con 


venently to produce ingots, 


COLUMBIA-SOUTHERN 
CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


SUBSIDIARY OF PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 


OWE GATEWAY CLOTER PITTSOURGH 72) FEMME TL VAWIA 


CHLORINE, ALKALIES AND RELATED CHEMICALS 
OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


IN CANADA. Sandard Chemicol Limited and its 


Commercial Chemicals Divnion 

















On July 21, 1955, atomic vessel number 
two, the United States Navy's nuclear 
submarine “Seawolf” was launched 

at the Electric’ Boat Division yards 

of General Dynamics Corporation. 


Powered by a new-type atomic reactor 

built by General Electric Company, the 
“Seawolf” is the second major achievement 
by the Navy, the United States Atomic 
Energy Commission, and American industry 


in the vast new realm of nucleodynamics. 


Together with the “USS Nautilus”, world’s 
first atomic-powered vessel, the “Seawolf” 

ie an inspiring demonstration of American 
progress in the development and application 
of nuclear hssion to the production of 


controlled, constructive power. 
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In Commodities 


Shell Breaks With Tradition 
Posts Singapore Oil Prices 


Oilmen everywhere sat up and took notice when 
Shell Petroleum Co., Ltd., posted Singapore prices on its 
refined products. There was good reason for their 
attention: This is the first public posting of refined oil 
prices anywhere in the Eastern Hemisphere. Shell's 
move reflects the growing importance of refining in 
the Far East; it also means a sharp break with precedent 
in setting world oil prices. 

Up to last month, prices for refined products were 
published for only the U.S. Gulf Coast and the Carib- 
bean. This was a logical development of the time when 
these areas were by far the world’s major suppliers of 
refined oil; in those days, prices around the world were 
hinged to Gulf Coast and Caribbean levels. 

With the tremendous postwar growth in refining in 
Europe and the Far East, however, U. S. output has 
become much less important in the world picture. In 
fact, the U. S. now exports very little. As a result, though 
Gulf prices are still the standard, the whole pricing 
structure has loosened up considerably. 

Today, a French refiner, say, competing with an 
Italian for the same export business, will still look at 
the Gulf price first. But the deal he finally makes will 
depend on how badly he wants the business and what 
the competition is offering; he may shave a few cents 
off Gulf, add a few cents, absorb some freight, or what- 


ever. The same thing—until Shell's postings—was trué 


in the Far East; prices started with the Gulf, then 
found their own levels in private deals, made on a 
sale-by-sale basis 

Now comes Shell, by far the biggest marketer in the 
Far East, with public—and free-swinging—prices at 
Singapore. The company is keeping mum about its basis 
for setting these new prices, They apparently show no 
relationship to the old Gulf plus transportation rates, 
yet don’t have much visible relationship to anything else 
either, as far as the competition can see. 

Oilmen are wondering now what comes next. Chances 
are that Gulf Coast prices will exert their influence for 
some time to come. But many feel that the new 
Singapore pricing points to the day when other major 
export centers—northern Europe or the Mediterranean, 
for example—will set up independent pricing systems. 


Demand for Steel Scrap 
Sends Prices Skyrocketing 


Combination of record steel production, scarce hot 
metal from blast furnaces, and booming scrap exports 
has the steel scrap market boiling. Last week, Iron Age 
magazine’s composite price—after shooting up $10 a 
ton in eight weeks—stood at $44 a ton. 

Steelmakers can vary the mix of hot metal and 
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scrap that thy use to produce steel, The one-da 
steel strike—with its cooling off of blast furnaces, 12- 
hour idleness, and then slow starting up again—meant 
the loss of a lot of hot metal. Since then, maintenance 
problems on blast furnaces have multiplied, and steel- 
makers have had to turn more and more to scrap to 
support their capacity operations. 

‘hile home demand for scrap is high, exports are 
booming. In the first half of this year, they came to 2.6- 
million tons—compared with 1.7-million in all of 1954, 
and 304,000 in 1953. 

Scrap users have asked Washington for some sort of 
restriction on exports, Dealers are op , and resent 
the effort to clamp down on one of their big markets— 
especially since, some say, they originated their export 
drive back in the days when both hot metal and scrap 
were plentiful, and steel producers were increasing the 
proportion of hot metal in their mix and allowing the 
scrap market to founder. The decision on — is 
up to Commerce Secy, Sinclair Weeks and is due any 
day now—with most observers betting that there won't 
be any change in regulations, at least for the time being, 

Meanwhile, one sidelight to the situation is that steel 
users—notably Detroit—are getting back at least pest of 
the recent price hike in steel in higher prices for the 
industrial scrap they ship back to the mills. 


California Squeezes Oranges 
For Florida Off-Season Trade 


Fresh squeezed, whole, ready-to-drink orange juice— 
usually called chilled juices—is a thriving newcomer to 
the citrus industry. But it has one big problem: Since 
the juice can’t be stockpiled, what to do about Eastern 
distribution—by far the biggest part of the business— 
when Florida oranges are out of season? 

Golden Gift, Inc,, the major company in the business, 
thinks it has an answer—although a somewhat expensive 
one, The season for California Valencias is at its peak 
in the summer at the time the Florida season bits its low 
point. In an exclusive deal with Sunkist Growers, Inc., 
of California, Golden Gift will get enough Valencias 
for at least 400,000 gal. of juice a month (about half its 
peak volume), process the juice in California, and ship 
it cross-country to Eastern markets by rail. Distribution 
starts next week and will go through November; the 
California juice will cost an extra 10¢ a carton, 


Agriculture Dept. Decides 
U.S. Cotton Export Policy 


Agriculture Secy. Ezra T, Benson announced last week 
that the U.S. will continue to charge domestic prices for 
cotton it exports at least until January, 1956, then 
“might” sell up to |-million bales of low-grade cotton 
abroad at competitive world prices. 

This is something of a compromise: Benson had 
wanted a straight two-price plan for cotton, while State, 
Treasury, and Commerce opposed selling any cotton 
abroad at lower than domestic prices. 
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Plymouth V-8 engines are beginning to roll in vol- 
ume out of a new plant in Detroit, equipped with 
the latest in machinery (above). Getting its own 
source of V-8s is only one step in the division's 


long-range program as... . 


Plymouth Spruces Up 


The massive honing machine in this 
picture had people in Detroit talkin 
ibout Plymouth this week. And it had 
people at Plymouth talking about a new, 
independent life for the Plymouth Div 
of Chrysler Corp. and more competi 
hon to regain the No. 3 spot in auto 

le 

This was the week when Plymouth 
Liv. was ready to talk about its new 
Detroit V-8 engine plant—the home of 
the honing machine and a showplace 
in its own right. The new $50-million 
plant is regarded by Detroiters as the 
most significant technological develop 
ment in the industry this vear 
*In V-8 Business—Plymouth quiet 
tarted up the production lines on Aug 

Last Monday, the plant was already 
turning out V-8 engines at the rate 
f SO an hour, By November, if all 
joes well, the production rate will 
triple, ‘Then Plymouth will really be in 
the V-8 business 

{ Plymouth has had to 
rely on Dodge Div, for the V-8 engines 
that it began offering in its 1955 line 
Plymouth's V-8 is a modified Dodge 
engine, produced in Dodge's plant, also 
in Detroit 

Now, with their own engine plant, 
Plymouth people feel that Plymouth is 
it last becoming an honest-to-goodness 


> fo now, 


44 l’vroduetion 


division of Chrysler Corp. after being 
4 sometimes neglected stepchild. Shar 
ing the engine output of the same plant 
has been a strain for both Plymouth 
and Dodge divisions. Plymouth had 
been limited to 50 engines an hour, 
out of the Dodge plant's output of 150 
engines an hour 

Now each division can go off at a 
faster clip. Dodge picks up the V-5 
capacity that Plymouth leaves behind 
And Plymouth has a plant of its own 
with a capacity about equal to that of 
the Dodge factory 


|. Raising a Plant 


When Plymouth added the V-8 en 
gine to its 1955 line, it knew that th 
sharing of Dodge V-8 production could 
be onh a temporary arrangement It 
began at once planning for its own fa 
cilities 

It normally takes a couple of years 
to build a plant with a capacity of 150 
engines an hour, and to get it into 
operation, Plymouth looked at esti 
mates of demand for V-8s and decided 


it didn’t have that much time. It set 
up a target of 14 months 
¢ Time-Savers—Plymouth Div. head 


John Mansfield 


two wavs to save 


and his staff found 
time. First, thev de 





cided to take over an existing plant 
rather than build one from the ground 
up. Chrysler Corp. had such a plant 
that had been used for military work 
now ended. Second, they cooked up a 
special arrangement for faster service 
from equipment suppliers 

Equipment suppliers were asked to 
operate almost like divisions of the 
corporation. Plymouth assigned cach 
supplier the responsibility for a portion 
of the plant's production line, whether 
all of the equipment for anv given por- 
tion was supplied by one supplier or by 
several. 

For example, the machine tool 
builder who received the contract to 
supply the plant's cylindrical boring 
equipment also supplied the automatic 
gauging equipment that the boring ma- 
chines would use. Of course, this 
meant subcontracting, but the boring 
equipment supplier took on the respon- 
sibility for all of it. He worried about 
such things as quality and on-time de- 
livery. 

Plymouth picked up more time by 
using its original V-5 as a prototype in 
the design of its new engine rather than 
do a complete redesign, The engine 
designers and process engineers worked 
together here, ironing out the wrinkles 
in design and production. This saved 
the division about six months’ time 
¢ Standardization—Plymouth figures it 
saved more time by standardizing as 
many parts as possible. Such things 
as switches, fuses, control cabinets, and 
portable interchangeable 
throughout the new plant. This cuts 
down small parts inventory and later 
will reduce over-all maintenance prob 
lems. It has also speeded up the divi- 
sion’s purchasing chore by keeping the 
number of purchase orders at a mini 
mum, while increasing the quantities 
purchased with each order 

Engine production has always been 
a problem to automobile manufac- 
turers. Henry Ford showed them how 
to assemble cars in a hurry; body plants 
were relatively casy to set up for mass 
production. Until after the war, though, 
engine production tended to cling to 
old-fashioned foundry techniques 


tools are 


it. New Production Wrinkles 


A few years ago, engine production 
broke away from tradition, again with 
Ford among the leaders. Ford put up 
a new plant at Cleveland that gogo 
finished engines at the rate of 140 an 
hour, Oldsmobile and DeSoto 
joined the new trend carly, and last 
vear Pontiac revamped production (BW 

Nov.6'54,p112) in the last big change 
until this week's news from Plymouth 
¢ Features—There isn’t the excitement 
over Plymouth’s plant that there was 
when Ford's Cleveland plant opened 
three years ago. That's because Plym- 


also 
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...see a specialist 


for special steels, too 





Anyone can fill a thirsty gas tank—but to hone down a 
crankshaft or diagnose a sick timing gear, you want an 
expert. It’s the same with special steel problems. For fast, 
practical help you need a specialist. 


That’s Crucible. For Crucible specializes in steels for 
special purposes. You'll find Cructble Tool Steels that 
cut and form other steels... Alloy Steels that withstand 
heavy impact ot severe stress... Stainless Steels, the 
tough, beautiful metal for home and industry... and 
dozens more, prescription-made for particular jobs. These 
special steels—plus the wealth of experience behind them 
—are quickly available to you now. 


Where? From your local Crucible warehouse or branch 
office. So for helpful advice, and the special steels you 
need . . . call Crucible. Crucible Steel Company of America, 
Henry W. Oliver Building, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


CRUCIBLE) test name in special purpose steels 


Crucible Steel Company of America 
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FROM DRYERS TO DIESELS 


From gleaming white appliances like HAMILTON 
DRYERS to diesel iocomotives and thousands of 
Sherwin-Williams 
industrial Finishes play o leading role in meeting 


industrial meintenence uses, 


the specialized needs of American industry. 









Sowing indusbiy every shore | 


White appliances and color-styled 
locomotives have one need in 
common-——the need for finishing 
know-how that can give them the 
competitive advantages of newest 
industrial paint developments. 

Sherwin-Williams, with experi- 
ence as broad as industry, supplies 
this know-how in both the appli- 
ance and the railroad industries— 





4 Production 


and in many other fields as well. 
Whether your product and main- 
tenance finishing problems involve 
color styling, special properties or 
unusual finishing methods, you'll 
find qualified help, quickly, through 
Sherwin-Williams. Check your local 
Classified Telephone Directory or 
write The Sherwin-Williams Co. 
Cleveland 1, Ohio, or Montreal. 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 


Paints for every industrial need 





“... Still, Plymouth will find 
it hard to match Buick’s 
production...” 

STORY starts on p. 44 


outh’s plant is a refinement—Ford’s 
was a revolution. Nevertheless, Plym- 
outh has introduced features that are 
likely to be picked up by other com 
panies: 

Conveyors. Materials handling is highly 
mechanized. In the machining and 
assembly areas, there are 14,000 ft. of 
overhead conveyors; the entire plant 
uses Only six industrial shop trucks. 

Waste disposal. Downdraft air streams 
draw dust, along with metal chips, into 
underfloor drag conveyors. At full pro- 
duction, this waste amounts to about 
eight tons of chips and dust each hour. 
The stuff is conveyed to storage hop- 
pers, each of 120-ton capacity, and rail 
cars haul it away from there. 

Quality control. Most inspection work 
is done automatically at the new plant. 
Inspection devices are built into the 
machines, automatically correcting er- 
rors as fast as they crop up. This elim- 
inates much of the reject problem 
without slowing production. 
¢ Manpower—The new plant will em- 
ploy about 3,000 men. Most will be 
new employees, since those who worked 
at the Dodge plant on Plymouth V8 
engines will stay on at Dodge. 


ill. Race With Buick 


Until the new plant gets into full 
production this fall, Plymouth will con- 
tinue to be out of balance’ between 
V-8s and 6-cyl. engines. Even then, 
V-8 output won't quite match the 
160-an-hour capacity of the division's 
6-cyl. engine plant, also in Detroit. 
Some Detroiters think Plymouth will 
have to do much, much more if it is 
to challenge Buick for third place in 
the production and sales race. 
¢ Engine Mix—John Mansfield, Plym- 
outh’s head man, says he expects 
sixes and eights to sell about equally 
well during 1956. But that’s contrary 
to most. Detroit experience and ex- 
pectation. Many automotive experts 
doubt that the Plymouth 6 will con- 
tinue to sell as well as Mansfield pre 
dicts. 

Look at Chevrolet's experience, they 
say. Like Plymouth, Chevrolet intro 
duced the V-8 with this year’s models. 
The Chevrolet V-8 is now out-selling 
the Chevrolet 6 by about three to one. 
Ford, after years of V-8 production, 
finds that its six has slipped far be- 
hind; dealers have been selling 17 eights 
to every three sixes. 

«Still a Bottlencck—Even with its 
added engine capacity, Plymouth will 
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find it hard to match Buick’s produc- 
tion, auto men say. Through July, 
Buick had produced 496,679 cars to 
Plymouth’s 477,567, according to 
Ward's Automotive Reports. 

People who know the problems of 
both Plymouth and Buick think the 
Chrysler division must stil! break 
another bottleneck before it can make 
a real bid for third place is produc- 
tion. That bottleneck is bodies. 

Until 1953, Plymouth bought its 
auto bodies from Briggs Mfg. Co. It 
wasn't a completely satisfactory re- 
lationship then, and it still isn’t, even 


though Chrysler bought out Briggs. 


Plymouth bodies still come from a 
former Briggs plant in Detroit. Labor 
relations, always a problem for the 


Briggs management, have ao 
some—but not enough since Chrysler 
took over. This means the plant is 
vulnerable to shutdowns. 
¢ Quick Effect—-A shutdown at the 
body plant affects the Plymouth as- 
sembly line almost immediately, 
Plymouth operates three assembly 
plants: one in Evansville, Ind., one on 
the West Coast, and one in Detroit— 
the largest assembly plant in the world. 
Detroit assembles most Plymouths, 
perhaps 75% of them. The plant is 
in a congested part of Detroit, has 
little space for storage, and no room to 
expand. Bodies from the Briggs plant 
can’t be stockpiled; they must be fed 
into the assembly line almost. as fast 
at they are delivered. So a stoppage 
of the sole source of bodies quickly 


shuts down assembly. 
* Buick Has Problems—Of course, 
Buick has problems, too, that hold 


down its production. Its forging plant 
is believed to be the trouble spot of 
this moment. At least, that’s where 
Buick production men seem to be work- 
ing most intensively in their trouble 
shooting 

When it gets this problem ironed 
out, Buick says it will be 
capacity of |-million cars a vear. Most 
observers believe that Plymouth’s top 
figure, even with the new V-8 engine 
plants is around 750,000. 
¢ Plymouth’s Next Move—Plymouth, 
however, is only starting a major im- 
provement program. The engine plant 
‘§ One step in establishing Plymouth as 
an autonomous division of Chrysler; 
it divorces Plymouth from Dodge on 
V-8 production. 

Ihe next step will probably be to 
take the Plymouth cars out of the 
Dodge, DeSoto, and Chrysler show- 
rooms, give the division a dealer setup 
of its own. Now, there's no se 
thing as a dealer selling Plymouths 
cxclusively. From the early days, Ply- 
mouth has always been forced to take 
second billing on the showroom door, 
behind one of the higher-priced cars 
in the Chrysler stable. exo 
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“Gee whiz, Dad ... the company 
gave you a Hamilton!” 


Dad isn’t really a hero, genius or record-breaker. But he has been 
dependable and on the job for twenty years—and didn’t have to 
wait ’til the end of the road to receive recognition. He's only 42 and 
has many good years ahead. And, the company will benefit, too, 


judging from the look on Dad's face when he said: “ 


Most watches 


tell only the time, but my Hamitrton tells how they feel about me!” 


A good Service Award Plan helps keep morale high... which 


is good for productivity and profits. 


Would you like to know why so many companies use Award 
Plans for Service, Sales and Safety achievement? Your first step is 


to mail this coupon for our helpful booklet, 


“How To Get The 


Most From An Employee Award Program.” 


More HAMILTON watches are awarded than all others combined 


Re RR 


HAMILTON WATCH COMPANY 


Presentation Sales Division, Dept. B-8s5, Lancaster, Pa. 


Gentlemen: Please send me my copy of “How To Get The Most 
From An Employee Award Program.” 


Honig 
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Office Building Gets 


A com- 
ides to move into a new build 
Nhe 
is made 
uncomfortably, 
because the offices are not really 
vhat the wanted 

The two-story building in the pic 
was constructed in an at 
tempt to avoid that sort of thing. It 

really a pilot model. Inside, a num 

r of different types of ceilings, floors, 
ind partitions have been installed 
* Tests—Right now experts in such 
fields as lighting and acoustics are test 
ing the different interior designs. Over 
the next few weeks, they will make their 
Then the nlot 
will be torn down. On the basis 
f the recommendations, tempered 
vith the wishes of the company that is 
pending the money to make the tests, 
new office building will be constructed. 
It will have the best kind of lighting, 


it happens every so often 
pany des 
1 it ¢ 
building 
Then ¢ 
’ 


ymmissions an architect 
gocs up The 
vervbody 


move 
lives 
new 


ompany 


ture ibove 


commendations 
i? del 


the most effective acoustics, the most 
ttractive and durable floors for the 

mpan needs. In theorv, at least, 
the occupant will live happily ever after. 


The company that is investing in 
this experiment is the Connecticut 
General Life Insurance Co., Hartford. 
It has outgrown its old building m 
Hartford, now is getting ready to set up 


ar 


a new headquarters just outside town 

The new office building will cost 
about $10-million. The company fig 
ures the pilot building—calculated to 
cost less than $100,000, including con- 
struction and all testing expenses—will 
actually save it money in the long run. 
* How It Happened—When Connec- 
ticut General decided to build, it made 
a couple of moves. It called in Walter 
Voss, an architectural enginectr from 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
to sit in on discussions the company 
would have with the architects designing 
the building, Skidmore, Owings & Mer 
rill. 

At one of their early meetings, Frazer 
Wilde, president of Connecticut Gen 
etal, said that he would like to have an 
area of the new office sect aside for test 
ing purposes—before interior designs 
were decided upon. Voss had impressed 
on the company the importance of pre 
testing. But Skidmore, Owings & Mer 
rill said that the blocked-off testing 
area idea was not practical, and recom 
mended instead the pilot building. 
Said the chief architect, “A mock-up 
will help settle arguments before, rather 
than after the building is completed.” 
¢ How Big—The pilot building meas 
ures 60 ft. by 72 ft., which represents 
about 1% of the total space of the 
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proposed building itself. It is not a 
scale model, but rather a full scale 
replica of a typical clerical area. The 
second floor of the structure 
is the experimental area. The ground 
floor is used for storage space for con 
struction materials, fixtures, and tools. 

Since January, when tests began, the 
company and the architects have been 
examining the details of five kinds of 
ceilings, as many partitioning and screci- 
ing systems, and their relation to furni- 
ture, floor finishes, and culor. 

rhe ceiling is a particularly important 
design detail because there will be long, 
uninterrupted vistas that run the length 
of the 468-ft. building. The final choice 
had to be efficient, economical, and eye- 
pleasing 
© Payof—One of the 
had never been used 
cially. At first, there 
from the company. On paper, it seemed 
that one of the other types would be 
cheaper. And it was felt the new de- 
sign would not be too attractive. 

But when the various types were in- 
stalled in the pilot building, the com- 
pany swung to the new design. It was 
also found that the new design was 
cheaper by one dollar per square foot. 
With 350,000 sq. ft. of ceiling, that 
represented quite a saving. [Do 


two-story 


ceilings tested 
before commet- 
was resistance 
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Here’s a 


NEW, 











FAR 





BETTER 
ACTUATION METHOD! 











Saginaw balli/bearing Screws assure precision 





positioning with minimum power, size and cost 











WHAT IT IS AND HOW IT WORKS 


Let's start at the begin- 
ning, with the familiar 
aeongg «od that there's far 
riction in rolling 
than in sliding, By ap- 
plying this ne ot 


the Safety hall /bearing 
Serew radically increases 
the efficiency of rotary- 
te-linear motion (and 
view versa). Instead of 
sliding, mating surfaces 
aide ou rolling steel balls. 


TREMENDOUS ADVANTAGES 


Conventional Aeme screw's efficiency 
is leas than 25%; Safety ball/bearing 
Screw's ranges from to 95%! Com- 
bined with electric, hydraulic or pneu- 
matic power source, it forms an actuator 
with unprecedented capabilities, that: 


SAVES POWER —Safery b/b Screw requires 
only 1/3 as much torque for same lineal output 
as conventional Acme screw, With far lower 
static break-away, it operates with much 
starting and driving power. This mite the 
use of much smaller motores with less load on 
the electrical system. 


SAVES SPACE — Permits use of smaller motors 
and gear boxes; eliminates pumps, accumula- 
tors, piping, ete. 


UNITS HAVE BEEN BUILT FROM 
1% INCHES TO 39, FEET LONG 
Every Safety b/b Screw is individually 
engineered for its particular application. 
Our engineers are eager to help solve 
your actuator problems now. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY FOR 

YOUR ENGINEERING DATA BOOK 
(or see our section in Sweet's 

Product Design File) 







by 


feewewenen aes 


Like stripes on a barber 
pole, the balls travel to- 
ward end of aut through 
spiral “tunnel” formed 

econeave threads in beth 
seorew and mating put, 





At end of trip, one of 
more tubular guides lead 
balls diagonally back 
across outside of nut to 
starting point. formin 

elreult throug 
which baile revireulate. 





FOR MACHINE DESIGNERS 





ASSURES POSITIVE POSITIONING — p«:. 
mite precision control within thousandthe den 
inch, plus perfeet sy achronization, 


INCREASES DEPENDABILITY — offers 
longer life and added security of exclusive 
multiple circuits, plus greatly decreased dirt sen- 
sitivity of special “Gothic arch” ahaped races. 


=S PART AND INSTALLATION 
cos savings in weight, motor sixe, power 
and ausiliary equipment cut cost, too, 





: Saginaw Steering Gear Div. ; 
General Motors Corp. 

| Dept 11K, Saginaw, Michigan | 
| Please send your Engineuring Data Book to: | 
Name — Title 
i TMD. . oo sevnedesccdecesddadoned vbbeaetes i 
le i EERE EEL | 
O Gly..-cdaledeosei Lone. .. State i 
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Joy Medel 125 portable air compressor, 
powered by Continental F-226 engine, 
supplying air for paving breaker. 


Speed the Job 
.- Cut the Cost 


with DEPENDABLE 
RED SEAL POWER 


Continental Red Seal power is saving 
money for owners of specialized equip- 
ment in all phases of the construction 
industry. You find Red Seals of varying 
sizes and specifications (14 to 237 horse- 
power—for operation on all standard 
fuels) in more and more leading makes 
of compressors, mixers, rollers, pumps, 
shovels, winches, and other machines at 
the job site. And you find them deliver- 
ing their full work quote, with a mini- 
mum of down time, because each is 
engineered expressly for its job—built to 
do one thing and do it well. 





costal 
SERVICE FACILITIES AND GENUINE RED 
SEAL PARTS AVAILABLE EVERYWHERE 


| TT ee Tg Tea Te 
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CHEMICAL CUTTER that eats its way 
through walls of metal tube isa... 


New Tool for Oil 


It’s more efficient than 
blasting, faster than most 
mechanical cutters. 


The cutting tool sketched above uses 
a chemical to do its work. For oilfield 
drilling crews—or for anybody who has 
to cut metal in out-of-the-way places 
it could become a popular piece of 
equipment. 

For instance, drill crews in the oil- 
fields frequently have to cut tubing 
that is underground. Sometimes they 
drop an explosive charge down inte the 
tube and blast it apart. The disadvan- 
tage here is that the explosion destroys 
much of the tubing. Mechanical cut- 
ters are not so destructive, but thev 
take longer to do the job. 

The new chemical cutter, developed 
by McCullough Tool Co., Houston, 
and Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Co., Phila- 
delphia, is more efficient than an ex- 
plosive and faster than a mechanical 
cutter. The companies say that it has 
been tested successfully on several hun- 
dred field jobs. McCullough is getting 
ready for mass production of the device 
now. 
¢ How It Works—The companies will 
not define exactly what is in this new 
compound, except that it contains both 
bromine and fluorine. 

The instrument that carries the 
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Up front with the fire fighters—CRANE VALVES 


No idle bystanders are Crane valves at a fire. You find them 
up front where the action is hottest —helping pumper engines 
and fireboats direct water flow to make hose streams effective. 
On sprinkler systems and standpipes, these valves respond 
instantly to operation even when unused for years. 

The rigid quality standards so essential here have for 100 


ON FIREBOATS such as the City of Chicago's stalwart 
Joseph Medill, Crane valves—and fittings, too—have always 
satisfied the most exacting service demands both above and 
below deck. Piping systems of every kind have a longer life of 
peak efficiency —and operate with lower maintenance cost — 
when they're Crane equipped, 


years guided the production of Crane valves—one of Crane 
Co.'s main products. Keeping quality first and foremost in 
every detail of design and manufacture has made Crane 
valves traditionally the first choice of thrifty, value-minded 
buyers. That's why more Crane valves are used than any 
other make. 


FIRE PREVENTION INSTALLATIONS—like this Acme 
Sprinkler Service pump setting— assure added dependability 
with Crane equipment, For Crane keeps pace with all cus- 
tomers’ needs by continuous development, precise manufac- 
turing, and thorough product testing. Crane Co., General 
Offices, Chicago 5, Il. Brancl.cs and Wholesalers everywhere, 


CRANE CoO. 


VALVES «+ 
KITCHENS + 


FITTINGS « 
PLUMBING - 


PIPE 
HEATING 


CRANE’S FIRST CENTURY...1855-1955 _ 











Dial indicating, Air, Electric, or Electronic — for Inspecting, Measuring, Sorting, or Automation Gaging 











- 4 - 


FALSE GAGES CAUSE SCRAP, TOO! Insensitive gages miss minor 
variacions from specified tolerances. They're incapable of showing true 
dimensions, Many gages lose their original accuracy soon after they 
go on the job. They need frequent adjustments. Gages that are hard 
to use and read encourage human error. The results? Preventable 
errors transmit themselves to subsequent operations to cause snow- 
balling costs. Doa’t let short-sightedness increase your cost! 





THIS FEDERAL DIMENSIONAIR IS A TESTED COST-CUTTER! There 
are five reasons why: (1) Ic is the only air gage built to a definite pre- 
determined accuracy, (2) Due to calibrated scale, Quality Control is 
better than that with other air gages. (3) Its single master for each 
size of plug is more economical. (4) It costs less to maintain, (5) It 
is more stable. It’s typical of the Federal gages that have cut scrap 
losses in halves, as described in our booklet, “A Management Blind 
Spot!” 

COMPARE GAGE PERFORMANCE BEFORE YOU BUY. You'll find 
that the right Federal Gages can help you cut the costs of scrap, rework, 
assembly slow-ups and field servicing. Our free booklet, “A Manage- 
ment Blind Spot” tells you how. Write for your copy today. In addi- 
tion, why not have a Federal Gage engineer recommend specific gages 
that have made profitable cost-cuts on work like yours? 


FEDERAL PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
Dept. 18-1 + Providence 1, R. I. 


AdTFEDERAL 
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chemical is cylindershaped. It is 
equipped with a pressurized chamber 
and a firing head. It is lowered into 
the tubing to the point at which the 
cutting is to be done. Then jets of 
chemical are sprayed through holes in 
the cylinder against the inner wall of 
the tube. The jets of chemical overlap 
as they eat through the metal, thus 
severing it completely. 

The cut is about the width of a thin 
pencil mark. The chemical reacts with 
the metal only where it makes direct 
contact, so there is no damage to the 
surrounding area of pipe or to adjacent 
casing. 





PRODUCTION BRIEFS 





Through the heat barrier: This is 
Bell Aircraft's rocket-powered X-2, the 
first plane designed and built to probe 
the so-called heat barrier—the point 
where the heat generated by high 
speeds would melt ordinary metal. 
The X-2 is constructed of stainless 
steel and a special alloy. Both have 
higher melting points than aluminum. 
The plane will make its first powered 
flights later this year in California. It 
is designed to exceed the current speed 
record of 1,650 mi. per hour. 
. 


More helium—The Bureau of Mines 
said last week that it would build a 
$6-million helium plant at Excel, Tex., 
and that the plant would boost total 
U.S. capacity i. 50%. There are four 
plants in the U. S. now, 
the third plant for Texas 


Chis will be 


Pollution no problem—Sun Oil Co. 
has put two new catalytic cracking 
plants to work—at Toledo, Ohio, and 
at Marcus Hook, Pa.—that use their 
own exhaust gases to supply steam for 
the cracker. Each unit needs a special 
boiler that costs $800,000, but Sun 
Engineers say the fuel saving will make 
that up in two years 
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Home Office Building, State Insurance Fund, New York, N.Y. Architects: Lorimer Rich Associates, General Contractor: Cavidwell-Wingate Company 


Equipped with Adiake Series 1000 Reversible Window 
*— Minimum air infiltration 


*»-» Finger-tip control 


5 cies Mandl cc tibdeeies the Adams & Westlake company 


ELKHART, INDIANA « New York + Chicago 
»—+ No warp, rot, rattle, stick or swell ae 
»-— Guaranteed non-metallic =" 25 yea war 

weatherstripping - 


= J Established 1857 
(patented serrated guides on double hung windows) ,' 


iccidents occurred in darknecc 1! 
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aad’S.S.White 
Cab 


To prove our claims about the long 
life and dependability of $.S.White 
flexible shaft speedometer cables, we 
recently subjected them to a series of 
accelerated life tests. A test set-up 
was used in which the cables drove 
standard speedometers under typical 
installation conditions. After being run 
at 90 mph for 250,000 mites — equal 
to 10 times around the globe or about 
4 times the average life cycle of a 
car —the shafts were still operating 
and gave no indication of failing at 
that point. 


S.S.WHITE FLEXIBLE SHAFTS 
are built to last 


Whether the epplication calls for @ 
relatively smell diameter shaft such 
@s @ speedometer cable...or « pow- 
erful %&" diameter power drive unit 
yew con alwoys count on $.5.White 
flexible shafts to give long, trouble- 
tree service. They're designed and built 
to meet the most rigid specifications 
and provide the top-notch performance 
thet only @ quality prodvet can give. 





in flexible shefte fer Speedometer Drives, 
Industrial Power Drives ond Remote Control. 
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a chic rainwear outfit, made 
from Flecton yarn, turns . . . 


By Day 





Flecton-based 
children becomes .. . 


slicker for 


By Day 


By Night 





into a brightly visible warn- 
ing gleam for motorists. 





; a bright new way of cutting 
By Night highway death toll. 


Catching a Driver's Eye 


he girls in the pictures are wearing 
clothing that makes them brightly visi- 
ble to arivers at night. Their coats look 
no different from standard garments, 
except when seen from behind a car's 
headlights. Then they reflect bright 
silver. The driver gets an extra a 
seconds to avoid an accident. 

Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co. de- 
veloped the reflecting yarn, called Flec- 
ton. Garments containing the yarn 
were shown publicly for the first 
time this week. Six clething manufac- 
turers are weaving Flecton into jackets, 
snowsuits, raincoats, mittens, hats, and 
sport shirts. 


Flecton grew out of Minnesota Min- 
ing’s Scotchlite sheeting, the reflective 
tape used now on traffic signs. Of 
course, new properties had to be de- 
veloped to make a yarn that would meet 
the needs of the weaving and garment 
industry. 

The company says it expects Flecton 
to be an important factor in the textile 
industry within a few years. The rea- 
son: the high accident rate among 
pedestrians during the hours of dusk 
and darkness. The National Safety 
Council says that 7,900 pedestrians died 
and 150,000 were injured in traffic acci- 
dents in the U.S. last year. Most of 
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these accidents occurred in darkness. 
Bad visibility helped cause most of 
them. 
* The Figures—According to Minnesota 
Mining's statistics, the driver of an on- 
coming car (with the headlights beamed 
low) can see pedestrians wearing Flec- 
ton coats from a distance of 860 ft. If 
they were wearing ordinary coats of the 
same color, the driver would not see 
them them until he was within 115 ft. 
The new yarn does not alter a gar 
ment’s cleaning requirements: It can 
be washed or dry cleaned just the same. 
The coats shown in the pictures were 
manufactured by Sherman Bros., Inc., 
205 W. 39th St.. New York. The 
raincoat will retail for about $40, the 
gitl’s coat for about $25. The fabric 
tor both was produced by Wm. Skin- 
ner & Sons, 12 W. 40th St., New York. 
* Source: Minnesota Mining & Mfg., 
900 Fauquier Ave., St. Paul 6, Minn. 





NEW PRODUCTS BRIEFS 





The never-skid tire: As tires get older, 
and the treads wear down, they tend 
to skid more, The Fisk Div. of United 
States Rubber Co. said this weck that 
it had developed a tire that will not 
skid with age. The tire has deep, claw- 
like slots in the tread that extend 
through more than 80% of the tread 
depth. Traction is said to get better 
as the tire gets older. 

° 
A brick made from rice hulls has 
been developed at Louisiana State 
Univ., Baton Rouge. Under test, a 
144-hr. water spray did not affect the 
surface, neither did 20 alternate freez- 
ing and rapid thawing tests. Also, the 
brick resisted water soaking. 

- 
Non-wrinkle sweaters: The Textured 
Yarn Co., Philadelphia, said last week 
that it had developed a yarn that helps 
sweaters to hold their shape. Until 
now, says the company, sweaters were 
made of spun yarns—made from thou- 
sands of short fibers. The new yarn is 
made of a single, continuous thread. 

» 
Easy-to-digest milk; Dairymen in the 
Louisville (Ky.) area are distributing 
a new kind of homogenized milk this 
week. It contains an cnzyme that 
breaks down certain hard-to-digest ele- 
ments in the milk. It sells for about 
10¢ more per quart than regular milk. 


- 

A pearl-pink light bulb, said to climi 
nate sharply defined shadows and en 
hance the richness of home furnish 
ings, was introduced this week by 
Sylvania Electric Products, Inc., New 
York. A special coating on the bulb’s 
surface does the trick. Sylvania calls 
it Softlight. 
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Be sure of 


enough cash 


at all times 


Commercial Credit will 


advance $25,000 or Millions 


within three to five days 


XPERIENCE has proved that Commencia, Creprr 

is usually able to provide considerably more cash than is 

available from other sources. Important also is the fact that 

Commenciat Creprr provides funds continuously (if needed) 
without negotiations for renewals. 


Our method is quick, with funds usually available within 3 to 
5 days, no matter where the user is located in the U.S. It is 
simple, functions automatically without interfering with 
ownership or management. It is reasonable in cost, as there are 
no preliminary expenses, no long-term fixed commitments, 
and our one charge is a tax deductible expense, 


Knowledge of our method may make it possible for you to 
take advantage of business opportunities that might other- 
wise be missed. For additional facts, write or phone the 
nearest Commenctat Creprr Conpornation office below. Just 
soy, “I'd like more information about the plan described in 
Business Week.” 


Bautrmone 1—200 W. Baltimore St. Cuicaco 6—222 W. Adams St. 
Los Anceies 14—722 S. Spring St. New York 17-100 E. 42nd St. 
San Francisco 6—112 Pine St. 


A Service Available Through Subsidiaries of 


Capital and Surplus Over $175,000,000 


New Products 


ComMERCIAL Crepitr COMPANY 








In Washington 


Administration Parcels Out Funds 
For 10 New Reclamation Projects 


The Administration has parceled out the money for 
starting 10 new reclamation projects, which will cost an 
estimated $350,5-million when completed. 

The Bureau of the Budget has allotted the $10.9- 
million Congress voted to get the projects under way. 
‘This action came shortly after a warning from Pres. 
Lisenhower—made as he signed the legislation—that the 
Administration would have to go slow on letting the 
contracts, Now, Interior Dept. officials say contracts 
“will be let as promptly as possible.” 

These are the 10 projects: Palo Verde Dam on the 
Colorado River, Trinity River project, Vaquere Dam 
of the Santa Maria project near Santa Barbara, all in 
California; Yellowtail Dam on the Missouri River, 
Montana; Owl Creek reservoir on the Missouri River, 
Wyoming; Michaud Flats pumping project on the 
Snake River, Idaho; new reservoir for the Deschutes 
project, ny oy new pumping plant and distribution 
system for the Chief Joseph project, new power plant 
at the Yakima project, both in Washington; and new 
power plant at Creek Dam of Provo River project, 
Utah, 


Government Boosts Research 
On Rare Earth Metals 


The government is boosting its research work on a 
series of little known metals with tongue-twisting labels. 
They hold promise as alloys, as control rods in atomic 
reactors, and as catalysts for petroleum and chemical 
manufacture. 

The Burew of Mines is spending a quarter-million 
dollars this year on these rare earth metals—among them 
are cerium, thulium, praesodymium, dysprosium, and 


lutecium, 


Wolfson’s Transit Company 
Deprived of Its Franchise 


Congress locked hors with Louis Wolfson before it 
went home and, as a result, the Wolfson-controlled 
Capital Transit Co., will be disenfranchised in a year. 

Washington has been strikebound since the bus and 
trolley system and its union failed to get together on a 
new contract seven weeks ago. 

This week Pres, Eisenhower finalized Congressional 
action by signing the bill that terminates the company’s 
franchise a year from now and authorizes D. C.’s 


56 Government 


commissioners to contract with the company or someone 
clse to operate the system in the meantime. 

Next problem is finding a permanent solution to 
Washington's perennial public transportation headaches: 
another company to take up the franchise—or perhaps 
government operation of the line. 


Showdown Nearer on Adoption 
of Air Navigation System 


Hard-fought struggle over which of two competing 
systems of short-range air navigation will be adopted 
for both civil and military planes moved closer to a 
showdown this week. 

In simultaneous action, the United States, Ca 
and Britain declassified the heretofore highly secret 
“Tacan” system used only by the U. S. Navy and Air 
Force, and endorsed by the Defense Dept. (“Tacan” 
means tactical air navigation.) 

Airlines have held off buying the competing “DME” 
(distance measuring equipment) pushed by the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration until adoption of one 
system or the other is agreed upon. CAA has spent some 
$10-million on “DME” for ground installations. 

The electronic navigation equipment permits planes 
to fly closer together with safety, thus casing congestion 
now hampering them near airports. Airlines will be in 
the market for thousands of airborne sets, estimated to 
cost from $2,000 to $5,000 each. 


Defense Dept. Asks Shutdown 
Of 14 More Government Plants 


Government business operations still are being closed 
down by the Defense Dept. 

Fourteen shops will be shut in about three months, 
according to a list given Congress by the Pentagon. 
coffee roasting plants at Atlanta, Ga, Auburn, Wash., 
Oakland, Calif, and New York City; ropewalk at 
Boston; paint shops at Norfolk, Va., and Mare Island, 
Calif.; bakery at Camp Kilmer, N. J.; dry cleaning shop 
at Ft. Benning, Ga.; cobbler shops at Gary Air Force 
Base, Tex., Chanute Field, Ili., Lowry Air Base, Colo., 
McChord Field, Wash. F. E. Warren Air Base, Wyo. 

Congress gets advance warning to give the lawmakers 
a chance to complain if closing an activity hurts their 
constituents more than it helps them. 


Family Formation Rises Sharply, 
But Census Bureau Is Wary 


New figures on family formation show a sharp rise— 
much sharper than the experts expected. But census 
officials are wary of théir own figures, and say you 
should be, too. 
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For the year ended last A the 
figures show some 900, new 
families were formed. But census 
experts say their sample is too small 
to really bank on the one-year show- 
ing as a new uptrend. They'd rather 
you take the six years, 1950-55, which 
show an increase of 833,000 families 
per year. 

Census Bureau took pains to come 
away from the 900,000 figure because 
family formation is one of the key 
factors in arguments over housing 
starts. New starts have been running 
around 1.3-million per year. A lot of 
other influences affect housing sales, 
of course: general prosperity, the 
trend toward suburban living, govern- 
ment credit policies, for instance. 


No Taxes on Radio, TV 
Used by Business 


When used in business operations, 
television and radio receiving sets, 
peo and combinations no 
onger will be subject to the 10% 
manufacturers’ excise tax under a 
bill just signed into law by Pres. 
Eisenhower. Transmitting equip 
ment already is tax-free. 

The tax will continue to apply to 
repair and replacement parts such as 
chassis, cabinets, tubes, speakers, 
amplifiers, power-supply units, built- 
in antennas and phonograph mecha- 
nisms, regardless of destined use. 

Exemption of TV and radio equip- 
ment of the non-entertainment type 
is in line with previous removal of 
the excise levy from photographic 
apparatus and film, and electric, gas, 
and oil appliances when used in the 
conduct of business. 

The excise exemption law also 
provides for tax-free sale of all auto- 
motive parts and accessories, refrigera- 
tion components, radio and TV 
components, and camera lenses sold 
for incorporation in other articles, 
whether or not such end products are 
subject to a direct excise tax. Uni- 
form tax-free treatment was applied 
to all such equipment, to eliminate 
confusion and discrimination result- 
ing from selective tax exemption in 
the past. 

Buyers of the newly exempt equip- 
ment will save about $1-million a 
year, according to the Treasury esti- 
mate. 
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PLANES... QA 


on the go with Plenco... 


Whether for airport lighting equipment or high tensile 
strength tool components, you'll find phenolic plastics 
playing an increasingly important role. More and more, 
modern industry is using high quality phenolic plastics... 
and more and more users are turning to Plenco. 





Plenco today is an integral part of the Plastics Industry. 
Plenco’s great experience, plus its “on the go” policy 

of research, testing and special services have made it 
instrumental in developing better manufacturing methods— 
reducing production costs. 


There is a Plenco phenolic plastic to meet your production 
problem. If you are a manufacturer or a molder 
“on the go,” you will find it worthwhile to contact Plenco, 


SHELL MOLDING CUTS COSTS!.. 


Whatever you are now molding in 
sand—whether it’s aluminum 
aviation parts or iron skillets—it 
can be produced faster and at 
lower cost by shell molding with 
Plenco phenolic shell molding 
resins. For better cast products 
investigate Plenco shell molding 
resins—today. 


PLASTICS ENGINEERING COMPANY 
Sheboygan, Wisconsin 
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MARKETING 


Winning Policy: A Two-Way Bet 


lo the nation—those parts of it that 
drink, anyway—these dog days of 
August are gim-and-tonic time. The 
thought of sipping anything heavier 
can be pretty abhorrent to the man 
whose collar binds tightly around his 
neck. 

But to the liquor industry this is 
pre-Christmas. And this week is the 
time when the selling drive for the 
Christmas market gets under way. 
Among the men who make and market 
the nation’s whiskev, this is the time 
when things begin to get rough. Dur- 
ing the last half of the year, the distil- 
lers do 55% of their annual business. 
The pressure mounts through Decem- 
ber, when 12% of the year’s whiskey 
sales are made. 

This week, as the liquor industry 
swung into its pre-Christmas drive, it 
was apparent that this is going to be the 
most competitive holiday season the 
business has ever seen 
¢ Market's Pressure—The battle is par- 
ticularly intense because the domin- 
ating facts of the postwar liquor busi- 
ness have come crystal clear: The 
market is static. Over-all annual sales 
are still below the 1946 high of 231 
million gal. Per capita consumption is 
faltering. Hence, any distiller who gets 
more business has to take it away from 
someone else. 

That’s why National Distillers Pro- 
ducts Corp., which has accomplished 
this feat to the discomfiture of the 
other two major distilling corporations, 
is the company to watch this season. 

In the past couple of years, National 
Distillers has moved into the No, 2 
spot in the industry, behind giant 
Distillers Corp.Seagrams Ltd., ahead 
of Schenlevy Industries, Inc. National 
held this spot once before, in pre- 
World War II days. Now it has 
moved back by a bold strategy based 
on the upgrading of consumer tastes 
in whiskies. The company is follow 
ing the rising sales curve of straight 
whiskies. Some people at National 
Distillers confidently expect this will 
put them in the No. | spot some day 
¢ Ratings—It's difficult to measure ex 
actly the competitive position of the 
big distillers. Most of them are in other 
businesses besides whiskey. Schenley, 
for example, has pharmaceuticals and 
beer. Of the three big ones, National 
Distillers is deepest in other products 
In the last few years it has diversified 








- : . i P 
— i ee ’ ambitiously into chemicals. 
COMBINATION with a punch. National Distillers’ lighter, 86-proof Old Crow (front) The figures show that Seagrams’ 


catches new market while bonded bourbon (rear) holds older share. over-all volume dipped from $793.4 
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million in 1953 to $752.6-million last 
year. Schenley dropped from $421.3- 
million to $409.0- million. These sharp 
drops reflected mainly the 6% national 
fall in whiskey sales between 1953 and 
1954. Meanwhile National held pretty 
steady—$488.7-million in 1953, and 
$457.3-million last year. 

National attributes even this small 
dip to loss of volume through the 
company’s sale of parts of its chemicals 
business that weren't making cnough 
profit. As far as its whiskey went, the 
company reports, it’s sales gained 6.8% 
last year. 

Better yet has been National's 
profits showing. Both its major rivals 
suffered drops in their earnings per 
share of.common stock—Schenley from 
$1.53 to 87¢, Seagrams from $4.32 
to $4.09. National Distillers rose from 
$1.18 to $1.38. Again, this came from 
its whiskey gains. The chemical side 
of National Distillers is not yet bring- 
ing forward any appreciable profits to 
the consolidated report. 

This year’s profit picture for the top 
companies in the industry has im- 
proved—along with improvement in in- 
dustrywide sales. The Distilled Spirits 
Institute reports that in the first six 
months of this year whiskey sales were 
up 2.6% over the same period last 
year 

This has given the industry some 
fresh bg Seagrams Calvert Distil- 
lers Co., for one, is hoping for over-all 
whuber ‘sales of 200-million gal. This 
would give the industry its second best 
yeat Through the time of improve- 
ment, National has hung on to its gains 
in both profits and sales. 


|. Winning Policy 


The thing that drove National Dis- 
tillers forward was its two-label policy. 
It began about four years ago and had 
its origin in this problem: 

Like all other distillers, National had 





a 


) National Put Its Money 
| On the Return of Straights 


Percentage of total domestic 
| whiskey sales accounted for by... 





| STRAIGHTS BLENDS 

| 1940 68.6% 31.4% 
1949 18.9 81.4 

| 1950 25.1 74.9 | 

| 1951 28.3 NZ | 

| 1952 32.3 67.7 

| 1953 36.1 63.9 

| 1954 38.3° 61.7* 

| 1955 41.4° 58.6° 


*First five months of the yeor 


Dete. Internal Revenve Bureov. 
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220 GAL. 
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110 GAL. 
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55 GAL. 
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DO YOU NEED INA 
VACUUM CLEANER? 


110 GAL. 


y MUCH CAPACITYgg 





me TORNADO. 


JUMBO CONVERSION 
GIVES YOU ALL YOU NEED 


No matter what capacity you need in an industrial 
vacuum cleaner, the Tornado Jumbo Conversion 
is your answer. It’s a powerful Tornado suction 
motor unit with a filter bag and cover plate that fits 
any standard 55 gallon drum you may have or 
can buy locally. 

Tornado’s powerful suction (air speeds up to 
325 M.P.H.) picks up dust, dirt, chips or Ty 
with equal ease. Available in %, 1 or 1% 
sizes at very reasonable prices. What’s more, “4 
motor unit removes to become a powerful portable | 
blower for cleaning motors or machinery. 





= 
No need to stop working to empty 
the tank with a Tornado Jumbo. 
Just move the unit from the full 
drum to an empty and keep right 


on cleaning. 


165 GAL. 220 GAL. 


WRITE FOR TORNADO BULLETIN 694 TODAY! 


OREWER ELECTRIC MFG. C0. 


H RAVENS OD AVENUE 


CHICAGO ) i {OTS 
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FLEXLOC AT WORK 





Power Hack Saw Builder Fastens blade guides with 
Fiexcoc self-locking nuts. Eight of these one-piece, all-metal locknuts are 
used in this assembly. And they won't work loose, regardless of vibration. 


You can get the same dependable service. FLexLocs come in a wide range 
of sizes, types and materials, They are stocked by leading industrial dis- 
tributors everywhere. Ask your local man for Bulletin 866. Or write 
STANDARD Pressep Steet Co., Jenkintown 57, Pa. 


Use FLEXLOCs anywhere: 


ON ROUGH BOLTS. FLExLocs smooth out bolt 
threads without damaging their own threads. 


IN TEMPERATURES TO 550°F. in plated nuts and 
even higher in unplated ones. High temperatures 
do not affect Piextocs. Nuts with non-metallic 
inserts fail under such conditions, 


AS LOCK OR STOP NUTS. Afler at least 14 
threads of a standard bolt are past the top of the 
nut, the PLextoc stays put. 


REGARDLESS OF MOISTURE, Oil, DIRT AND GRIT. 
Even conditions like these do not affect the 
locking ability of FLextocs., 





STANDARD PRESSED STEEL CO. 


NR ane 
FLEXELOE Locknut division 
ee 


JENKINTOWN PENNSYLVANIA 
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” .. it applied the two-label 
policy to Hill & Hill. . .” 


NATIONAL starts on p. 58 





to shift during the war from straight 
whiskies to blends. It had to conserve 
dwindling whiskey supplies by cutting 
them with neutral spirits. As a result, 
National came out of the war with 
some old straight labels, such as Hill & 
Hill, Bond & Lillard, and Sunny 
Brook, that had been converted into 
blends. 

¢ Dilemma—Gradually, aged postwar 
whiskies came back on the ‘onlies. At 
the same time consumer taste shifted 
back toward straights (table, page 59). 
So National Distillers found itself in 
a dilemma. It saw a dwindling market 
for blends. Yet the shift back to 
straights presented some serious prob- 
lems. 

“We had built up a substantial stake 
in the blend market,” says Alynn Shil- 
ling, National’s advertising manager. 
To that Beverly C. Ohlandt, vice- 
president in charge of liquor sales, adds, 
“If you're doing a good business in 
blends in the hundreds of thousands 
of cases, you don’t throw it away over- 
night.” 

On the other hand, the company had 
also a stake in its reputation as the 
great prewar house of straight whis- 
kies. 

For a way out, National decided to 
try a delicate maneuver. It would keep 
its blend labels—and bring out a 
straight under the same name. The 
big question was whether distributors 
and dealers—and the public—would ac- 
cept the idea. Holding its breath, 
National tried the experiment and 
found that, with considerable educa- 
tional effort inside the trade, the idea 
worked. 
¢ Geographic Play—It applied the two- 
label policy to Hill & Hi, Bond & Lil- 
lard, and Sunny Brook. Later it also 
tried it on P.M., its top-selling blend 
P.M. offers a nice illustration of how 
National Distillers plays geographic 
strategy. In some areas, P.M. is sold 
as a blend. Blends are favored mainly 
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Are you sure your child is ready for school? 


Here they come . . . America’s youth . . . ready to start or 
return to school! 


Never before in our nation’s history have we had such a 
bumper crop of school-age citizens. In fact, enrollment this 
year will soar to more than 33 million students, including 
almost 4 million who will be off to school for the first time. 


Has anything been overlooked that might interfere with 
their physical and mental well-being . . . or that might 
handicap them in their studies or affect their attendance? 


Fortunately, there is something that all parents can do to 
make sure that their children are ready for school. They can 
include a medical check-up on the list of ahead-of-school 
preparations. A check-up . . . for both youngsters and teen- 
agers ... may be the means of correcting unsuspected de- 
fects of vision, hearing, posture or general health. Some- 
times these defects are at least partially responsible for low 
grades or emotional troubles. 


The physician who has known your child over the years is 
best qualified to give pre-school medical check-ups because 
he has a complete picture of the child's health. He will also 
be alert to minor troubles which parents might not notice. 
Impairments that can be corrected now may avoid more 
serious trouble later on. 


For the child just starting school, it is important that his 
immunizations against communicable diseases are up to 





date. In addition to making your child immune to smallpox, 
diphtheria, whooping cough and tetanus, medical authori- 
ties now advise that vaccine lessens your child's chances of 
getting polio. It is wise to discuss a definite immunization 
program with your doctor . . . including “booster doses” 
to renew immunity . . . well before school opens. 

During the teen years, when the growing-up process im- 
poses considerable mental and physical stresses, health 
check-ups are especially needed. Many problems, including 
those associated with growth and emotional adjustment, 
often require expert attention. In addition, changes in diet 
or in habits of play, or sleep, or exercise may be made for 
the child’s benefit. 


If medical examinations are not a part of your youngster’s 
preparation for school, why not start them now . . . and 
continue them throughout the school years? Parents who 
do so will have the satisfaction of knowing that their child 
has been given one of the best safeguards for health and 
happiness during this and future years in school. 


Metropolitan offers two booklets on health problems of 
both younger and older school-age groups, The titles are 
listed in the coupon below. Just check the booklet you want, 
and it will be mailed free of charge. If you would like copies 
of both booklets, simply indicate by checking both titles, 


Metropolitan Life insurance Company 
1 Madison Ave., New York 10, N.Y, 
Please send me the free booklet, 


(Understanding Your leon ager 
{| Commoe Childhood Diseoses 
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let the iob BREAK-EVEN POINT 
determine the economics 


...and the machine 


In machining duplicate parts calling for long or 
short runs... small and intricate parts requiring 
extreme accuracy ... or when making heavy cuts 
that call for plenty of “‘beef’’ in the machine, let the 
job break-even point dictate the economics. 


A careful analysis of all job factors—the 
number of pieces, number and kind of finishing cuts, 
the set-up time—will show how to do the job 
most economically. 


Then, if the job analysis shows you need a 
multiple or single-spindle bar or chuck-type auto- 
matic to get the lowest per piece cost, you 
will find that National Acme can provide the 
RIGHT machine for the job. 


A broad background of experience gained in 
the design and manufacture of the world’s only 
complete line of multiple-spindle bar and chucking 
automatics and fully automatic turret lathes, gives 
National Acme a versatility throughout its sales, 
engineering and service departments, not to be 
found in less comprehensive lines of machines. 

National Acme thus can provide not only the 


RIGHT MACHINE, but experienced tooling advice 
as well, It’s an unbeatable combination for profits. 


Why not talk it over with a National Acme 
representative soon? 











“ ..@ good straight costs 


only 40¢ or 50¢ more than 
an ‘A’ blend.. .” 


NATIONAL starts on p. 58 


in the northeastern U.S., north of a 
line running roughly from Michigan 
through Ohio to Delaware. In other 
areas, where straights have the upper 
hand, P.M. sales as a blend—like those 
of most blends—have been dropping, 
but rising sales of the straight P.M. 
have to some degree cffset these 
losses. 

National’s success with its new pol- 
icy led to step No. 2. 

National figured that in the shift 
back toward straight whiskies, rng 
were changing their drinking habits. 
Before the war, stronger whiskies were 
most popular. Rye, generally reckoned 
a strong raw liquor, has virtually dis 
appeared since prewar. National Distil- 
lers, with a famous rve label, Old Over- 
holt, and a plentiful inventory of rye, 
knows this fact to its sorrow. In asses- 
ing the new market, National Distillers 
guessed that in turning back to 
straights, people would tend to want 3 
somewhat milder “lighter” drink than 
100-proof bonds. 

It felt that there was proof of its 
theory in the rise of Brown-Forman 
Distillers Corp.'s 86-proof Early Times, 
a straight bourbon, which became the 
nations top-selling straight. By 1953, 
Early Times had sales over the million 
cases a year, a remarkable record for 
a straight. 
¢ Changes—Several factors made for the 
success of the straight. 

Price was important. A good straight 
costs only 40¢ or 50¢ more in most 
states than so-called “A” blends. But 
it costs anywhere from $1.50 to $2 less 
than a good bonded bourbon. 

There were the postwar changes in 
living and habits, too. National links 
the preference for lighter 86-proof 
straights over the 100-proof bonds to 
the wide spread of air conditioning, 
lighter year-round clothes, and the fact 
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All the nation 


























is just next door 


when you ship by United Air Freight 


United’s Main Line Airway follows the bustling busi- 
ness belt across the nation. No matter where you ship 
you are only a few hours away, sometimes merely 
minutes, from cities along this strategic route. 


United can furnish fast connections, too, at any of 
these cities with other air carriers, truck lines and rail 
transportation to reach all sections of the country. 
And United offers Reserved Space Air Freight on all 


Learn the advantages of United Air Lines’ Air Freight Service 





flights —not only over its own routes but world-wide 
through connecting airline agreement, 


Speed, service unmatched by any other air carrier, 
convenience—these are among the money-saving 
benefits you get when you ship by United. And 
remember, too, the great cargo power United offers. 
There are more than 254 Mainliner® flights daily, 
with air cargo on every one. 





call the 


nearest United representative or write for free booklet, “Industry's Flying Partner.” 
Cargo Sales Dept. A-¥, United Air Lines, 5959 §. Cicero Avenue, Chicago, 








LOOK HOW 





tne silicones 


make water behave itself! 


LOOK AT the benefits 








: Guarding many thousands of cars today against rain, snow, and dirt, 
are auto polishes made easierto-apply and longer-lasting by LINDE 
Silicones, 

a Silicones give milady a helping hand, too ...in her hand lotions, for 
example. They help ward off soapy dish water and detergents. Her sun- 
tan preparations stay on even after a swim in the deep. 

And of growing importance are above-grade masonry water repel- 
lents made with LinpE Silicones that hate water. These “invisible rain- 
coats” are protecting homes, schools, institutions, factories, against 
damage from water seepage for as much as ten years. They slash both 
interior and exterior maintenance costs, and preserve original building 
beauty and quality. 

If you want a silicone that will make water “behave,” or for some 
totally different use in your products, call on Linpe. Their wide experi- 
ence and that of other Divisions of UNton CARBIDE puts a large store of 
industrial knowledge at your service. Write Dept. K-83. 


LOOK TO Lene 


for silicones 





A DIVISION OF 


i : UNTON CARBIDE 
Pe peer © 2:20), meen £20) 2 BEES), | 


30 East 42nd Street [183 New York 17, N. Y. 
In Canada: Linde Air Products Company, Division of Union Carbide Canada Limited 
The term “Laven” be @ regivtered trade-mark of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation. 
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“ .. National has also ap- 
plied the policy to a more 
expensive bonded bourbon, 
Old Taylor...” 


NATIONAL starts on p. 58 





that fewer people are doing heavy phys- 
ical work, 

National Distillers decided to ‘ake 
a gamble by applying the two-label 

licy to Old Crow, one of its best- 
snown bonded whiskey labels. 

The chief worry was whether the 
trade and the public would think the 
company was downgrading one of its 
best products. 

There’s no particular mystery about 
the difference between a _ 100-proof 
bond and an 86-proof straight. (Proot 
is a measure of alcoholic content; a 
100-proof whiskey being 50% alcohol.) 
The latter is achieved simply by adding 
distilied water to cut the strength. 
National Distillers makes much of the 
point that the lighter whiskey tastcs 
exactly the same as the more expensive 
one. 
¢ Assault—It was the end of 1953 be- 
fore the company took the plunge. “We 
blasted our way into the market,” says 
Ohlandt. In the first six months Na- 
tional spent $6-million advertising and 
romoting the new straight Old Crow. 
hat budget, it claims, is more than 
any other distiller has ever spent in a 
similar period on one brand of whis- 
key. 

The blast worked, even beyond Na- 
tional’s hopes. In one year, Old Crow 
as a straight moved up to vie with 
Early Times as the nation’s top-selling 
unbonded straight bourbon. Today it 
is in the top spot. 

This year it’s turning in more impres- 
sive records. In the 17 monopoly states 
from which complete or are ob- 
tainable, Old Crow’s sales in the first 
four months were up 220% over last 
year. Yet the gain for all straights was 
only about 12%. 

The straight vs. blend battle in Texas 
provides some interesting figures. In the 
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first six months of this year, Old Crow 
sold 59,000 cases versus 43,000 cases 
last year for the same period. Mean- 
while Seagrams’ 7-Crown, the nation’s 
top-selling blend, dropped from 65,000 
cases to 41,000. 

rhe success of Old Crow and other 
straight whiskies has impressed the 
other distillers to the point where even 
Seagrams—the distiller that has staked 
most on the blend market—has nibbled 
at a new strategy. It has permitted one 
of its subsidiaries, Frankfort Distilleries, 
Inc., to try the two-label policy on 
Four Roses, a top-selling blend. Four 
Roses now appears in some markets, 
chiefly in the South and Seuthwest, as 
a straight bourbon, in other areas as a 
blend. 
¢ Hopes—National Distillers is expect- 
ing big things of Old Crow this year. 
There is a feeling around the company 
that sales should hit 1}-million cases 
for thee year. Some optimists are talk- 
ing about 2-million. Even the lower 
figure should put it in about fifth place 
among whiskies of all types. 

Chings have worked out so well for 
Old Crow that National also has applied 
the two-label policy to a more expen- 
sive bonded bourbon, Old Taylor, 
which now likewise appears as a straight. 
But the company is taking it a little 
slower with Old Taylor so that dis- 
tributors and dealers can concentrate 
on selling Old Crow 

“Besides, the kind of thing we did 
with Old Crow is hard to do twice,” 
says Ohlandt. “The timing was just 
right.” 

National is betting on a continued 
trend toward straights. It confidently 
expects that within a few years straights 
will exceed blends in consumption. 
Whether the ratio will ever swing all 
the way back to prewar figures is con- 
sidered doubtful. But the swing is go 
ing far enough to make National's 
strategy pay off 


ll. Bierwirth’s Regime 


All these gains for National Distillers 
have taken place under the guidance of 
a genial ruddy-faced ex-banker, John E. 
Bierwirth (cover), who in 1949 suc 
ceeded the late Seton Porter as presi- 
dent. 

In at least one respect the two 

men had something in common: Like 
Porter, the new president is a teetotaller 
(“At 60, I am too old to take up drink 
ing’). But there the similarity ends. 
« Committee Boss—Porter believed in 
one-man rule; Bierwirth does not. In 
building up the chemical side of the 
business, for example, he has given 
much autonomy to the vice-president in 
charge of that division, an ex-du Pont 
man named Robert E. Hulse. 

Bierwirth’s main interest is financial 
affairs. This is natural enough since he 
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{PPO 


can heip your business.. 


inside and out! 





Zippo works with many tirms, large and small. 
Here are some of the ways we can help you: 


ADVERTISING! Your trademark, or message, on a Zippo gets 
frequency of impact for years! Costs less than 1¢ per week! The aver- 


age user will light his Zippo—and see your name — 73,000 times! 


GIFTS! Quaiity Zippos in many gracious models for the full range 
of your gift giving! 


INCENTIVES! Zippos spark interest in incentive and suggestion 
programs... and lasting stimulation for managers, salesmen, distrib- 
utors, retailers and others. Any message can be engraved! 


RECOGNITION! Say “Thanks for a job well done” with Service 
Recognition Zippos. Use the wide range of Zippo models to improve 
plant safety, commemorate anniversaries... banquets -+- Sports events 
..- housewarmings...any outstanding occasion. 


The famous Zippo guarantee, “Always works or we fix it 


free,” assures you of a lasting gift of finest quality! Send 
acu coupon below for the full story! 
SOS SS SS SSS SS SS SSeS eee ee ee 


ee _—— 
: Zippo Manufacturing Company, Bradford, Pa., Dept. B-458 : 
] Please furnish me information on how Zippos can help me with | 
i [_] Advertising | Gilts LJ incentives [_} Recognition ! 
i ! 
| Name Position i 
Firm ! 
! 
§ Address a 
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Instant Copier 


for use in every 
office... anywhere! 


This small, inexpensive office ma- 
chine is Photostat Corporation's answer 
to the great and increasing need for de- 
pendable, easily-operated, money-saving 
photographic office copying. 

It will make three or more black-on- 
white copies up to 8¥%2 x 14 in one 
minute ready for immediate use on plain 
paper from one photo-sensitive matrix. 

It takes up less than two square feet 
of floor space on desk or table . . . can 
be used under normal lighting at any 
time by anyone in the office. 

It will copy anything typed, printed, 
written or drawn and is fully guaranteed 
by Photostat Corporation. 

Our trained sales-service representa- 
tives give instruction in its proper oper- 
ation. They can be your friendly ad- 
visors on how to meet your copying 
problems with real savings in time and 
money. 

Write us .. . your inquiry will receive 
our prompt and interested attention. 


PHOTOSTAT CORPORATION 


295 STATE STREET, ROCHESTER 14, NEW YORK 
Service offices in most principal cities 
ond in Terente, Canada 


PHOTOSTAT ie the trade-mark 
of PHOTOSTAT CORPORATION 
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was president of New York Trust Co. 
before he came to National Distillers. 
He has forged three major policies since 
his accession: 

up the chemical side of 
National Distillers, mainly through 
purchase of du Pont's Ashtabula (Ohio) 
metallic sodium plant and U.S. Indus- 
trial Chemicals, Inc, from Air Reduc- 
tion, Inc. He has also formed National 
Petro-Chemicals Corp. jointly with 
Panhandle Eastern Pipe Line Co. 

of properties that weren't 
returning sufficient profits. Bierwirth 
got National Distillers out of food proc- 


essing, soft drinks (White Rock), and 
wine (it had an arrangement with 
Italian Swiss Colony). He also sloughed 
off some chemical properties acquired 
along with USI (anti-freeze, resins, in- 
secticides). In all, National Distillers 
will realize some $51-million from 
these sales. The money has paid off a 
$30-million bank loan and financed 
chemical expansion. 

Consolidation and streamlining of 
management. Besides consolidating 
the sales setup for the liquor division, 
Bierwirth has pulled together chemicals 
in one new division, the USI Division. 


TV Is Going More Spectacular 


This fall’s programs will be bigger and more of 
them will be in color. The bills will be bigger, too, so the 
networks are working out ways to spread costs. 


The trouble with television, from a 
business point of view, is that it’s a 
great hungry maw, which consumes 
enormous and constantly increasing 
chunks of talent, shows—and money. 

This basic fact, plus the bitter 

struggle for dominance by the two 
major networks, helps to explain the 
new programing now being shaped 
up for the 1955-56 season. In the works 
are more spectaculars—or what National 
Broadcasting Co., which developed the 
idea, now calls ‘Big Specials” —and more 
feature films of Hollywood caliber. 
‘There will also be a lot more color 
programing (BW—Aug.6'55,p60). Also, 
the nets are finding more ways to get 
advertisers to share the costs. 
* Break With the Past—Taken to- 
gether, these moves make it seem fairly 
apparent that in the season coming up, 
the television industry will have broken 
the mold set by radio broadcasting in 
patterns of presentation, production, 
and selling. 

This would seem to follow just from 
the size of the bill that the TV net- 
works are going to present to advertisers 
—infinitely greater than anything radio 
ever imagined in its wildest dreams. 
Variety, the trade paper of show busi- 
ness, estimates that talent and produc 
tion costs for network shows in the 
year starting this fall will come to a 
staggering $500-million. 

As far as time costs go, network TV 
revenues this year already have soared 
beyond anything yet known. Publish 
ers Information Bureau’s figures on 
gross billings are inflated because they 
do not take into account discounts, 
but they do point the direction. Total 
gross revenues for the first half of 1955, 
says PIB, are $197-million, against $150- 
million for the first half of 1954. 

Still in the No. | spot is Columbia 


Broadcasting System, with first-half 
revenues of $93.9-million. NBC, with 
its eye on that coveted top rung, had 
$78.8-million. 


|. More Spectaculars 


NBC staged a revolution last year 
with its spectaculars and its magazine 
concept of selling (BW—Aug.2’54, 
p#0). The hour, hour-and-a-half, and 
two-hour programs gave a hard blow to 
the old time-honored radio pattern of 
regularly scheduled offerings and the 
15-minute or half-hour time unit. Like- 
wise, the idea of selling shows on a 

rticipation basis or any other way 
cw right in the face of the old idea of 
a regular sponsor to each show. 
¢ Big New Shows—This year NBC is 
adding two new spectaculars—Hallmark 
Hall of Fame on Sundays (featuring 
Maurice Evans) and Color Spread, a 
once-a-month Sunday evening show 
(first offering, Skin of Our Teeth, on 
Sept. 11). In all, NBC plans 75 “Big 
Specials” as against 28 last season. 

The net is also scheduling Matinee, 
an afternoon hour-long show every 
weekday, offering live dramas of night 
time caliber. This is NBC’s effort to 
wrest from Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem its dominance in daytime program 
ing and revenues. 

CBS also will augment its schedule 
of spectaculars, which is admittedly 
lighter than NBC's. CBS’ new series 
is Ford Star Jubilee, once-a-month Sat- 
urday evening shows for 10 months. 
Names include Judy Garland, Mary 
Martin, Noel Coward, Bing Crosby. 
¢ Trend of the Future—There’s more 
to this outburst than network com- 

tition. NBC's president, Sylvester L. 

caver, Jr., and executive vice-presi- 
dent, Robert W. Sarnoff, believe that 
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Lightweight tarpaulins of DU PONT NYLON 


are easy to handle ...cut operating costs 


Want to increase your payloads . . . reduce oper- 
ating costs . . . increase efficiency? Now you can 
get truck tarpaulins of Du Pont nylon that are 
one-third to one-half the weight of ordinary tar- 
paulins and are easy to handle in the coldest 
weather. 

Neoprene-coated tarpaulins of Du Pont nylon 
have been carefully tested during the past three 
years. These neoprene-coated tarpaulins have 
proved their superiority over ordinary tarpau- 
lins in use today —some are still in service after 
24 months! 


®£6. uy. 5, pat. OFF 
BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
... THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


In addition to lightness, neoprene-coated tar- 
paulins are: 


1. Durable and highly tear-resistant 

2. Waterproof—not merely water-repelient 

3. Fiexible at low temperatures—even at -60 F, 
4. Easily fabricated—easily repaired 

5. Shrinkprocf—non-absorbent 

6. Gasoline- and oil-resistant 

7. Mildew- and rot-resistant 


For further information on what the advantages 
of Du Pont nylon in tarpaulins mean to you, 
write to: 

E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co, (inc.), Textile Fibers Dept., 
Product Information — Nemours 4430, Wilmington 98, Del. 


For lightness in weight and ease of handling— 


Truck Tarpaulins of DU PONT NYLON 
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Dust? Not with UniTrane! It filters ALL the air! Bs 



















comfort...and costs... 
UniTrane air conditioning! 


Individual control of each unit in the system lets occupants 
choose their own climates, stops wasted air conditioning 


Here's multi-room air conditioning that's 
dial-controlled so each occupant picks his own 
climate. It's UniTrane air conditioning—for sys- 
tems that lower operating costs. 


First, because each occupant uses only the 
cooling or heating he needs. And, second, because 
UniTrane units can be shut off where cooling 
isn’t needed without upsetting the balance of the 
air conditioning syslem. 


Day or night, winter or summer, the operating 
load can be matched directly to varying require- 
ments of office buildings, hotels, apartments— 
buildings of almost every size and type. Here are 
air conditioning units that cool or heat, dehumid- 
ify or humidify, ventilate and filter the air—ell 
of the air—at a substantial saving in cost. 


Costs less to install. In remodeling an exist- 
ing building, or erecting a new one, these TRANE 
units keep installation costs at a minimum, too, 


ln” 
ee a 0 I 
TE ee am 
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The Trane Company, La Crosse, Wis. « Eastern Mfg. Div., Scranton, Pa da” 
Trane Co. of Canada, Ltd., Toronto « 90 U.S. and 17 Canadian Offices 





The same piping system is used for both heating 
and cooling. And UniTrane air conditioners oper- 
ate independently of a central ventilation sys- 
tem, so they're more flexible in both operation 
and installation. When remodeling changes occur, 
for example, you simply shift units or add units 
—never a need to rebalance the entire system. 


For your air conditioning —for maximum com- 
fort at maximum savings—make it UniTrane. 
Take it up with your architect or engineer; see 
your nearest TRANE Sales Office or write TRANE, 
La Crosse, Wis. 





rae FACTS YOU NEED TO KNOW! 
How to shop for air conditioning . . . how to 
get the most air conditioning for the money 
.». are explained in busi ‘slanguag 
in this free booklet, “Choose Your Own 
Weather with UniTrane.” Write TRANE, 
Le Crosse, Wis. 





TRANE 


MANUFACTURING ENGINEERS 


One source, one responsibility for: Air Conditioning 
Heating +» Ventilating « Heat Transfer Equipment 
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NEW UniTrane Models! Models for 
every need include ceiling type (above), 
floor models (on opposite page). Now 
25% slimmer, they save space, hug 
the wall! for clean modern design. Also 
available in concealed models. 


TRANE Climate Changers, central 
air conditioners, may be used alone or 
—in conjunction with UniTrane units 
~—~to coo! larger areas. Multi-zone mod- 
els provide different climates to many 
different zones simultaneously. 





rect proportion to load, 


) perce : 
TRANE CenTraVac, hermetic cen- 
trifugal compressor, supplies chilled 
water for UniTrane units and Climate 
Changers. Automatically starts, stops, 
adjusts its use of he in almost di- 
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Ne painting—neo redecorating. These natural birch Weldwood Movable Partitions need only cn 
nal waxing to keep them gleoming like new indefinitely. Jackson Heights Saving & Loon 
‘ n Heights, N. ¥. Arch: Lo Pierre, Litchlield and Partners (Alfred Hopkins ond 


ecler, Simon Ventilighter Co., inc 


Now —real wood partitions for 
offices on-the-move! 


Now with Weldwood Movable Partitions 
you can have all the beauty of wood panel. 
ing combined with the flexibility of movable 
partitions 


Switch offices overnight if necessary! 
Unique Weldwood partition construction 
locks panels together like a solid wall yet 





For permanent offices new Weldwood Plank: 
veld poneling offers unusual beauty as well as 
vings in labor ond material costs. And it's 
werenteed for lite! Noturol oot Plantweid 
paneling in conterence room of John A. johnson 

A Sons. inc Brooklyn, N.Y 


allows quick and easy rearrangement 
whenever you say. 


Seve up to 50%, in installation costs be- 
cause Weldwood Partitions are extremely 
simple and have few parts; they can even 
be installed by your own maintenance 
crew or complete installation service can 
be provided. 


on core made of 
patented Weldrok® is fire-resistant and 
acts as an efficient sound barrier. It ab- 
sorbs office noises twice as effectively as a 
2 x 4 stud partition with metal lath and 
plaster on both sides. 


Beautiful weed partitions in stock are 
walnut, natural birch and Korina®; ma- 
hogany, oak, maple, elm and other fine 
woods are available on special order. 


Like to know more? Ask your architect 
(he'll find all specifications in Sweet's 
Files) or write for descriptive brochure 
and name of nearest distributor to United 
States Plywood Corp., Dept. BW 8.20.5, 
55 West 44th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


ah, 


Weldwood MOVABLE PARTITIONS 


A Product of UNITED STATES PLYWOOD CORPORATION 
World's Largest Plywood Organization 
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special programing is the trend of the 
future. 

The one-shot performance helps two 
ways: It can be fitted into the schedule 
of a busy Hollywood or Broadway star, 
and it saves the star from “teo much 
exposure.” It's the best way to cover 
special events—elections, rodeo, opera, 
and the like. And it probably does less 
to disturb established sponsors and 
their programs if a network simply 

% ogy gall a choice spot once in a 


ll. Spreading the Costs 


These big shows are expensive. This 

and the increase of color in more 
shows—raises the question of how long 
the advertiser is going to stick with it. 
To heip provide the answer, NBC this 
vear for the first time is selling one of 
its major productions, Color Spread, 
on 4 participating basis. So far, it has 
sold only its three Monday-to-Friday 
network shows—Home, Today, and To- 
night—on this basis. 

This means that instead of buving 
a segment of a show or a whole show 
for alternate weeks an advertiser buys 
simply an insert. In Color Spread’s 
case, there will be six inserts during 
the hour and a half presentation. An 
advertiser will pay $71,000 for a single 
90-sec. insert. He can buy just one, or 
as many as he likes. 

This would look like a stiff amount 
for a minute-and-a-half exposure. In- 
terestingly, though, NBC compares its 
rates with the rates Life magazine gets 
for a double spread in color. Appar- 
ently, the advertisers are buying it; 
Color Spread is reported to be close 
to a sellout. 

Whether NBC will extend this de- 
vice to its other spectaculars is still a 
question. For its part, CBS still adheres 
to the old system of multiple sponsor- 
ships or single sponsorships for a show. 
Only its Morning Show is sold on a 
participating basis. 


lll. More Film Tie-Ups 


One of the most significant current 
developments is the networks’ effort to 
establish closer ties with the movie 
industry. 

Film TV in itself, of course, is noth- 
ing new; many of the programs are on 
film, I Love Lucy being just one ex- 
ample. Beyond this, film syndication— 
the sale of film serials locally outside 
the nets—is a big business. In some 
cases films are sold to theaters first. 

But up until recently, TV networks 
haven't able to lay their hands 
on first-rate feature films of recent 
vintage. 

American. Broadcasting Co. was the 
leader in the parade to Hollywood with 
its Disneyland deal last vear; next veart 
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AT THE GM POWERAMA- 


a practical demonstration of 
: ELECTRO-MOBILE POWER 











Four Electro-Mobile rail units and one highway unit 
will supply all electric power for 22 acres of exhibits 
at General Motors’ big “World's Fair of Power” on 
Chicago's Lake Front from Aug. 31 to Sept. 25. 


Power for operating displays and night lighting of the 
“Powerama,” biggest industrial exposition of its kind, 
posed a costly power supply problem for temporary 
installation to supply a large demand for a relatively 
short time in an isolated area. 








This problem was solved by the use of Electro-Mobile 
Power, conveniently moved into the exposition site 
near Soldier Field in cooperation with the Chicago 
Park District, just a few days ahead of the opening 
date. 

After conclusion of the “Powerama,” these units, in- 
cluding two for the Commonwealth Edison Company, 
will be moved to other locations where they can meet 
utility needs in a wide variety of economic applications. 


[>] Erectro-Mortive Division 
GENERAL MOTORS « La Grange, itiinois 
in Canada: GENERAL MOTORS O'IESGEL, LTO., Lendon, Ontario 














Little ditcher provides 
big savings on small jobs 


With this compact, ruggedly built 
ditcher, hand digging is no longer 
economical—even on smallest jobs. 
Built to “take it,” this small ditcher 
provides low-cost trenching for gas, 
water, electric and telephone services 
. for every kind of underground 
wiring—including cables for power, 
telephone, traffic and railroad signals. 
It digs warrew trenches for fast, effi- 
cient installation of lawn sprinkler 


systems ... for street and airport 
lighting lines. 

Easily towed by truck or car, this 
versatile ditcher is ideal for the small 
contractor. And larger users find it 
an excellent supplementary machine. 
They use this new Barber-Greene for 
many jobs that normally tie up 
heavier, more expensive, less port- 
able equipment. For information 
without obligation, write... 


55-180 


Barber-Greene 


CONVEYORS 
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it will add another Disney offering, 
Mickey Mouse Club, on weckday after- 
noons. Coming up on ABC also will 
be: (1) Warmer Bros. Presents, an hour 
show on Tuesdays, and (2) M-G-M 
Parade, another half-hour show by a 
Hollywood producer. 

These two shows will, according to 
accusations from the TV trade, serve 
mainly to give the producers \ots of 
“ag oe for their motion picture 
1ouse output of films, but they repre- 
sent nevertheless a liaison between 
Hollywood and television. 

ABC will also offer Feature Film 
Festival on Sunday nights, for which 
it has signed up some top films from 
Britain's J. Arthur Rank (BW —Jul.30 
55,p54). 
¢ Industry Deals—The other nets also 
have made deals: 

¢ NBC has paid British film pro- 
ducer Alexander Korda a _ reported 
$200,000 to premicr the Constant 
Husband before U.S. theaters get it. 
The entertainment industry is watch- 
ing with interest to see whether this 
hurts or helps box office at the theaters. 

eCBS has signed up Orson 
Welles to make a batch of films in 
Europe for TV showing. Another, and 
still more ambitious, CBS project is in 
the works, though the network is mum 
on the subject. Its board chairman, 
William S. Paley, is supposed to be 
negotiating with film producer Louis 
De Rochement for three features to 
cost $500,000 to $1-million each. 

A firm deal has been concluded by 
CBS with United Productions of 
America to produce « series of half-hour 
animated cartoons in color. (This is 
part of CBS's determined effort to 
counter the Disney powerhouse on 
ABC.) This agreement, says CBS some- 
what vaguely, “calls for the production 
of fulllength animated feature film 
programs for theaters.” 

¢ possibilities in this sort of tie-up 
remain to be explored. General Tele- 
radio, Inc., however, shows one sort of 
arrangement that can evolve. The com- 
pany, which recently bought a backlog 
of old feature films along with its pur- 
chase of RKO Radio Pictures, ce 
(BW —Jul.23°55,p32), has a deal on 
Gang Busters, a theater feature picture 
based on a TV series of the same name. 
Stations that promote the theater piece 
collect a percentage of the distributors’ 
share of the box office. It is ceported, 
too, that NBC will net something 
from theater showings of the Constant 
Husband and that ABC may have a 
similar arrangement on its Rank films. 

Even if such gravy fails to material- 
ize, it’s always possible to recoup some 
of the costs on films by reruns. More 
important, says one observer, tving 
up with top-flight producers gives the 
networks new talent resources—which 
they badly need. to 
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SPECIFIC COMMODITY 
DESCRIPTIONS BROADENED. 











MINIMUM WEIGHT 






REQUIREMENTS REDUCED. 
GET DETAILS FROM NEAREST TWA 
OFFICE TODAY 


PROMOTION 


, MATERIALS VIA TWA AIR CARGO. 
FAST... 


TRIP IN-COMFORT... 
















travels in style Via TWA 


YOU CAN SHIP JUST ABOUT EVERYTHING VIA 
TWA. S.B.KELJIKIAN & SONS, INC. N.Y, A LEADING 
MH ORIENTAL RUG IMPORTER, RECENTLY SHIPPED 
LIVE CAMEL TO AND FROM CHICAGO FOR USE 
IN SALES-PROMOTION STUNT. SHIPMENT POSED 
NO PROBLEM FOR TWA'S COAST-TO-COAST “SKY 
MERCHANT” CARGO CREW. CAMEL MADE 
QUICKLY...SAFELY... 
ECONOMICALLY. SAVE TIME... WORK... 
MONEY. SHIP YOUR OWN SALES- 


OR CONVENTION 
DEPENDABLE. 





HAND-EMBROIDERED MOTIFS FOR 
DECORATING DRESSES, SWEATERS, 
are ARE REGULARLY IMPORTED 
FROM BOMBAY, INDIA, BY VICTORY 


USE OF TWA TRANSATLANTIC 
TO KEEP INVENTORIES 


HAND EMBROIDERY CO., INCN.Y. 4 
AIR CARGO ENABLES IMPORTER 





CURRENT. INVENTORY PROBLEMS ARE 
READILY SIMPLIFIED THROUGH USE OF TWA 
CARGO FACILITIES. LOOK INTO THE IDEA. 


PHONE TWA TODAY. 


All TWA Flights carry Air Mail 





Air ce and -in USA-Ait Express 









-«: TWA | 


TRANS WORLD AIRLINES 


YEA EUROPE AFRICA AGIA 
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Car Safety—New Selling Point 
As Detroit Readies ‘56 Models 


Automobile makers are starting to tackle a very tick- 
lish problem—car safety. 

Chrysler Corp. was the first to dive into this touchy 
—_ 7 spring when it announced that all its 1956 
models would carry as optional equipment seat or saf 
belts similar to re fn on i Chrysler already 
has given Hickok Mfg. Co., leading belt maker, a 
contract to supply the auto belts, 

Nash Kelvinator Corp. offered the belts back in 1950, 
also as optional squipment, but the response was so poor 
that the company quickly dropped them. Again showing 
how unpopular the whole subject has been with auto 
makers, Schlegel Mfg. Corp. has had sample belts in 
the hands of car manufacturers for years—withort so 
much as a nibble, 

Now manufacturers are beginning, albeit hesitantly, 
to promote features. 7 

lord Motor Co. is following Chrysler with a safety 
belt of its own, which also will be optional on all 1956 
models. Buick is reported to be following suit—a 
good tipoff that all General Motors Corp. cars wit fal 
in line. Next month, Ford will sponsor a safety con- 
ference 

There are good reasons why auto makers have shied 
away from the safety angle. 

First, the very mention of safety raises the specter of 
accidents, Second, if a safety car is involved in a bad 
accident, it gives competing dealers ammunition for 
playing down that particular make. 


New Chairman of FTC 
Will Have Easier Role 


There may be more changes in top Federal Trade 
Commission jobs with the resignation of Chmn. Edward 
I’. Howrey, Howrey, who left his post last week after 
serving only a little over two years of his seven-year 
term (BW—Aug. 13'55,p75), leaves a group of hand- 
pick... lieutenants who can pretty much shape the 
activities of the commission. 

Howrey's successor, Republican John W. Gwynne, 
may be inclined to shift some of these staff jobs around, 
though no significant policy changes are likely. 

As an excongressman, Gwynne can expect more 
friendly treatment from the Hill than was Howrey’s lot. 
Further, Gwynne played a prominent role in Congress, 
pushing the a ment adopted in 1950 that toughened 
up the Clayton Act’s antimerger provisions. 

Howrey's resignation came as a surprise. Washington 
observers say that criticism by Democrats in 
Congress played a big part in his departure at this time. 

Both senators and representatives on the Democratic 
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side criticized him sharply for organizational changes 
at the commission, and tedly hauled him on the 
ca for decisions which, they charged, were partial 
to big business. 


Columbia Records Auditions 
Its Subscription Record Club 


Columbia Records, Inc., is the first big “emagide 
record company to form its own record club. 

It decided to go ahead with its club after a 
survey showed that almost $20-million (15% of the 
oe ees ee peemceeye sae’) © 
through independent record clubs. A year ago, the club 
volume was only 6%. 

Columbia announced its new subscription plan this 
week, after many months of planning. Biggest draw- 
back has been dealer opposition. Many dealers are 
afraid that if people can get their discs direct from the 
maker they won't bother coming into the retail store. 
Columbia thinks it has solved this worry by guaranteeing 
a percentage to dealers and distributors. 

Here’s how Columbia’s club plan works: Like the 
Book of the Month Club, Columbia will send out 
listings of its long-play classics, show tunes, dance music, 
and jazz records. ‘The subscriber can belong to any of 
the four categories he selects. He has a choice of eight 
records a month, but need buy only four a year. 

The dealer will get 2 20% cut on the retail price of 
all records sold to subscribers he signs up. Columbia 
says that on 1,000 subscribers this could be as much as 
$10,000 in commissions. The distributors will get a 
4% bonus on every record sold to a dealer-enrolled 
subscriber. Columbia advertising will urge subscribers 
to sign up through their retail dealers. 


Marketing Briefs 


As part of an over-all expansion plan, Montgomery 
Ward & Co. is opening 100 new catalog order offices, 
some of which may become retail stores. It now has 
264 order offices. The company also has signed a lease 
agreement with Ogus, Rabmowitz & Ogus, New York 
millinery firm, to operate departments in 20 Ward 
stores. 


Sears, Roebuck is —- too. _Pres. F. B. 
McConnell said last week that Sears will spend $56 


million in 1956 on new stores and improving old ones— 
$14-million more than it budgeted for this year. 
Florida Citrus Mutual, a nonprofit marketing asseeia- 
tion of 7,000 citrus growers who produce 85% of the 
state’s crop, was found guilty of fixing prices and quotas 
on fruit by FTC. In a case started three years ago, the 
commission ruled that Mutual was not eligible under the 
Capper-Volstead Act for exemptions from the antitrust 
laws granted to some nonprofit farm groups. Nub of 
the charge: The group made deals with handlers, 
processors, and other middlemen to set resale pri 
and quotas on fruit bought from its members. Mutual 
discontinued price and quota fixing early this year. 
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lA weather-proof, rotating Farnsworth TV camera, 
mounted on the platform of the Rock Island's busy Engle- 
wood station, scans the main-line crossing. 


2. The visual infor- 
mation is fed by cable 
to a TV monitor at the 
station. 


Railroad’s significant test of 


iT. 


VISUAL COMMUNICATION 
SYSTEM 
suggests many applications for closed- 
circuit TV combined with microwave relay 


6 es Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific Railroad has 
shown by this pioneering test how IT aT’s TV-micro- 
wave system can help solve railroad traffic problems in 
high-density aSees, 4. A similar antenne 
receives the picture at 
the LaSalle Street 
Union Station and feeds 
it to another monitor 
there. 


The same modern communications technique — prod- 
uct of [TaT research and development —is applicable to 
the solution of many other problems of traffic control 
and industrial operations over almost any distance and 
under practically all conditions. 


aa.8 


INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH CORPORATION 
67 Broad Street, New York 4, N. Y. 
For further information or closed-circuit TV and microwave relay for railway use, address 
Federal Telephone and Radio Compony, 100 Kingsland Road, Clifton, N. J 





















3. Simultaneously, the 
picture is transmitted 
by Federal microwave 
from an antenna on the 
station rool, 





5. Thus, six miles away, Rock 
Island executives can see the actual 
loading and unloading of passen- 
gers, baggage, and mail, as well as 
other railroad operations. 
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their new trade; now it’s the 


The Mississippi gambler wears a new 
outfit these days. No more the floppy 
wide-brimmed hat or the frock coat 
Instead, he has a tin hat, a working 
shirt, a sweat-streaked handkerchief 
around his neck. The chips he uses now 
chunks of 


are square stecl that cost 
| S$i-million a throw. He has shifted 
down river to the salt water—and be 
come the offshore oil operator. He 


tosses his chips—the noisy crowded drill 
ing platforms—where he guesses they'll 
reap him the biggest returns along the 
edge of the steamy Gulf of Mexico 
hese last few months he has pushed 
his ante in offshore oil to its highest 
yet. And every indication is that he’s 





SEEKING underwater oi] pools, offshore 
operstors rigs are now moving out 
water close to 100 ft. deep 


into 
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PROBING beneath the water, offshore oil oper- 
ators are pouring money into a giant gambie 
that’s beginning to pay off now. They've learned 


Big Time for Offshore 





about to push it a great deal higher 
As of now, he has backed his faith in 
offshore oi] to the tune of about $700 
million 
¢ Red Ink—And what does he have to 
show for it? A return of something 
than $200-million, so far. This 
leaves him a good $500-million in the 
hole. So why does the ante keep going 
up? He sees the potential that lies off 
shore; he’s found that while recoverable 
reserves in the U.S. tota) 34-billion bbl., 
those that lie under water off the coasts 
of Texas, Louisiana, and California are 
estimated at a total of around 19-billion 
bbl 


It was in 1947 that the oilman first 


less 
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Oilmen 


began moving out slowly into the Gulf 
of Mexico. ‘Through most of the eight 
years since then he's been finding he is 
in a trade somewhat different from that 
which he plied on land. Now he's 
a specialist, armed with a raft of new 
tricks for exploration, drilling, and pro 
duction that are showing him the way 
to realize on his bet 


!. Spiraling Prices 


Getting oil out from under murky 
waters has been an expensive operat m 
ilwa The reason is plain The off 


hore operator must get his outfit placed 


ecurel ibove the water is well as 
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Miove more with a 





MICHIGAN! 





Here’s a typical MICHIGAN* bucket-load--heaped-up well over the 
2% yd. rated capacity of this Model 175A. Low-level independent bucket 
action gives you consistent bonus tonnage when you move material with a 
MICHIGAN Tractor Shovel. And note the low carrying position of the 
bucket; your operator can see where he’s going even with a heaping load! 








».. and iook, no clutch! 

There’s no foot clutch on a MICHIGAN Tractor Shovel—eliminating 
the most notorious cause of driver fatigue and excessive maintenance. 
Driving a MICHIGAN is nearly as easy as driving a modern automobile: 
you control Forward-Reverse and High-Low with two finger-tip levers on 


the steering column. A demonstration (on your own job, if you wish) can 
be easily arranged. Just write us. 


°A Trade Mark of Clark Equipment Company 


ALL MICHIGAN equipment is available on o low- 

C iq A ¥, cost, no down-poyment lease plan: Write for details. 
Construction Machinery Division 
CLARK EQUIPMENT COMPANY 

EQUIPMENT Benton Harbor 470, Michigan 
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All rooms with television, 
many are air-conditioned, 


Single Jrom $10 Double from $13 

Suites with complete serving paniry from $20 
Chicago Office-Central 6-6846 * 
Teletype~N, Y, 1-3076 


IESSIEXX 
HOUSE 


on-the-park 


Vincent }. Coyle, Vice-President & Managing Dir. 
160 CENTRAL PARK SOUTH + NEW YORK 




















is HIGH=COST TIME 


. in PAYROLL PROCESSING 
No need te poy it when you use R & § 
punched card service, We do this— 
© Moke up peyroll 
® Provide interim end year-end 
fax reports 
* Wage rate studies 
® Personnel records 
ALi et our low, flat rete per check. 


INVESTIGATE — NO OBLIGATION! 


RECORDING & STATISTICAL 
CORPORATION 
100 Sixth Ave., New York 13, N. Y. 
WOrth 6-2700 
Boston * Chicage * Montreal * Toronto 


' ' 
| RECORDING & STATISTICAL CORP. : 
» Dept, W-8, 100 Sinth Ave. N.Y. 13,N.Y¥. 5 
: | Went the detoils on “Payroll Processing.” ; 
: Name ; 
' ' 
, Compony ' 
' ' 
Address = ' 
' ' 
, City Zone___ State , 
’ ’ 
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IN CALIFORNIA, old law forced “whipstocking” operations like these at Long Beach. 
New law permits offshore men. to drill from platform. 


above the oil; once he starts drilling he 
must run a small navy to maintain his 
investment. The costs of offshore oil 
operations are reckoned at between two 
and seven times those on dry land. 

Lately, a new factor has pushed off- 
shore costs even higher. As the offshore 
operator has become more expert at his 

ab there’s been hotter competition for 
eases. The authorities that control 
the leases have found they're in the 
middle of a seller's market, that the bi 
oil companies have itchy fingers to find 
what's below the shallow waters. 

* Demand’s Effect—So the sharpest, 
most recent rise in the offshore oper- 
ator’s costs has been in the price he 
must pay to get his drilling lease. Lease 
prices reached their highest point so far 
when the federal government last month 
put up for bids some 73,000 acres off 
the Louisiana coast. 

It got offers of bonuses totaling 
$98.7-million. One tract of 2,500 acres 
brought $5.2-million; another of 5,000 
acres brought $7.5-million. 

Within the state of Louisiana’s off- 
shore area, yearly rental for a lease comes 
to half the amount paid for the lease 
until the lease produces oil. This means 
that until he gets oil the operator who 
pays $100,000 for his lease must also 
mv a $50,000-a-vear rental fee. When 
ve does find oil, the rental fees cease 
and the operator pays only the rovalty 
that he contracted for when he first bid 
for his lease. Last May, when six 5,900 
acre tracts off the mouth of the Mis 
sissippi were offered for bidding, 
Louisiana's treasury was ennched by 
some $21-million in bonuses. Around 
14-million acres off the Louisiana coast 


are leased to drillers now, and the state’s 
treasury has run up some $120-million 
in bonuses, rentals, and royalties, In 
Texas, well over half a million acres are 
leased, and they've brought in more 
than $50-million. Royalties here are 
fixed at one-sixth of all the oil produced. 

The money is clinking into treasuries 
elsewhere, too. Interior Secy. Douglas 
McKay says the federal government's 
take for its cffshore Gulf holdings is 
expected ultimately to yield $6-billion 
from bonuses, rentals (fixed at $3 an 
acre), and from its one-sixth share roy- 
alty on all the oil produced. 
¢ Fight on Boundaries--Sharing the 
take between the states and the fed 
eral government has not gone smoothly. 
Theie’s blood in Louisiana’s eye today 
when it looks toward Washington. The 
row here grew out of a piece of fuzzy 
language. The U.S. Continental Shelf 
Lands Act of 1953 gave the states juris 
diction within their “traditional and 
historic boundaries.” ‘To Louisiana that 
meant within three leagues (10.3 miles) 
off the shore. To Washington it meant 
that it lay only three miles out. 

To nail down its claims legally, the 
Louisiana legislature passed Act 33, 
which put Louisiana's boundaries up 
to 35 miles out into the Gulf. This 
made many government officials see red. 
The outcome is still in doubt but it 
looks like many oilmen are willing to 
f° along with the government's view. 
ast month, the U.S. and Louisiana, in 
separate offers, put up the same tracts 


of offshore acreage. The _ tracts 
straddled the three-mile line. The fed- 
deral goverment got all the bids, 


Louisiana, none. Louisiana says it will 
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Staley’s 


$ 


™ 


® PRODUCTS FOR INDUSTRY, FARM 
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Our full range of unmodified, thick 
boiling, thin boiling, oxidized starches 
and dextrins points the way to upgraded 
quality, better sales for textile mills, 





How Staley’s starches help weave a 
strong sales yarn for textile mills! 


Staley’s quality products offer textile management solutions 
to specific problems... build reputations along with sales. 


Over and beyond supplying textile management with a complete range of starch 
products to build quality, Staley's considers guidance and service a paramount 
responsibility to its customers 

For this reason, leading textile mills and other vital industries benefit from 
Staley’s technological contributions toward operational savings and increased 
sales. 

At Staley’s, product development in dozens of major American industries, 
requires the conscientious application of both engineering and research pilus tech- 
nical help in the field as well. From warp sizing to the manufacture of corru- 
gated containers, from baking to papermaking, Staley’s solutions to a wide 
variety of problems offer an extensive file for industry to draw upon, Our vast 
background of experience may offer a solution to one of your problems. 


A. E. Staley Manufacturing Company, Decatur, Hlinois 
BRANCH OFFICES: ATLANTA - BOSTON - CLEVELAND - KANSAS CITY - NEW YORK - PHILADELPHIA - SAN FRANCISCO - ST. LOUIS 


SOME OF MANY INDUSTRIES SERVED 


© Pharmacevtical © Textile 


* Paint : eC 
® Leather * Explosives 
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CUSTOM FORGINGS for better products... lower costs 


At Benson Manufacturing Company, Kansas City, Missouri, accurate Tube 
Turns’ aluminum forging i: quickly fitted in place and welded to provide 
« strong, leakproof bung plate in the aluminum beer barrel 


When they roll out this barrel 
it's always clean 


mt 


An aluminum bung plate forged by Tube Turns helps make 
the Benson aluminum beer barrel a superior container for the 
brewing industry. In the Benson design, the forged place is 
fitted tightly over a flared opening in the barrel, then is welded 
in place. You can see the welding seam on the outside—but this 
welding does not penetrate the barrel and the inside is per- 
fectly smooth. This facilitates cleaning, eliminates any place 
for residue or bacteria to lodge in the barrel. 

Precise, forged parts may figure in your product improve- 
ment, Use Tube Turns’ complete forging service: design, engi- 
neering, quality-controlled production—plus experience. Call 
for complete information and quotation on your requirements 








Mede by the world's leading menvulacturer of 
welding fittings and flanges for piping 


TUBE TURNS 


A DIVISION OF NATIONAL CYLINDER GAS COMPANY 
LOUISVILLE 1, KENTUCKY 
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sue oilmen who try to operate on the 
disputed leases. The federal government 
lies low and says nothing to that. The 
Texas boundary problem isn’t so con- 
troversial. The government apparently 
isn’t going to dispute the states claim 
to a three-league boundary. 


ll. Looking West 


While this squabble runs on a whole 
new ficld has opened up to the off- 
shore operators. California has freed 
much of its offshore oil lands from a 
maze of restrictions and complications, 
making: it easier to get at its estimated 
offshore reserves of 4-billion bbl. The 
way was cleared a month ago with en- 
actment of the Shell bill. (The Shell, 
in this case, has nothing to do with an 
oil company—it’s named for the bill's 
author, state assemblyman Joseph C. 
Shell.) 

Now much of California's offshore 
waters are thrown open for wildcatting. 
Previously, the state could lease off 
shore tracts for drilling only if oil pools 
that were tapped represented dramage 
from preducing cudates fields. Now, 
too, the offshore operator can drill from 
platforms and tenders so common 
among the Gulf Coast operators. Un- 
der old restrictions, he could drill only 
from dry land. It was this rule that 
made “whipstocking”’ —drilling at a slant 
-from the shore into the water so prev- 
alent in California and which also 
prompted Texas Co. and Monterey Oil 
Co. to build a man-made rock-filled 
island offshore from Seal Beach, Calif., 
for their drilling operations. 
¢ Planning—Passage of this new legis 
lation was something that oil companics 
had been hoping and preparing for the 
last 11 years. In that time, they've spent 
more than $20-million on intensive 
“ama exploration off the Cali- 
ornmia Coast. 

Fees will be stiff. Rovalty on wildcat 
leases will be 124% for all.. The ss 
cessful bidder will be the one who gi. 'r- 
antees the biggest bonus payment. On 
proved leases the state will get rovalties 
ranging from 164% to around 75%. 
Here, the man who gets the lease will 
be picked for his offer of cash bonus 
payment plus royalties. 

Despite the costs, oil companies are 
cager to get in. On their drawing boards 
they have designs for drilling platform 
that,.thev say, will operate in 250 ft. 
of water. In bidding last week for 
5 sq. mi. of semi-proved offshore tracts, 
three companies offered California's 
Lands Commission more than $5-mil- 
lion in bonuses 


Ill. Bringing It In 


Not only are offshore oilmen willing 
to put down sizable amounts of mone 
to lease Gulf and California acreage 
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3. REGIONAL DEVELOPMENT 
What will attract 
industry to my region Y 

>. 


2. PRODUCTS & METHODS 
How can I best use 
technological advances 
to stay ahead of my 
competition”) 

. 
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1. COMPANY RESEARCH 
Am I getting 
the most value 
from my research ? 







Let’s Put Your Question 


vii 


Another Way 





4. MANUFACTURING 
Can you 
develop a new 
low-cost way 


of binding books Y 
. 





The objective approach to a problem is often the only method of 
solving it. We are not interested merely in finding solutions, but 
in finding practical solutions that create profits for our clients. 


Your call to any Arthur D. Little office brings into play 
the pooled knowledge and experience of hundreds of business- 
minded scientists, engineers and technical economists in a 
company that has been solving difficult industrial and business 
problems for 69 years. 


The momentum of the ADL staff can be brought to bear 
promptly on your problem. A telephone call today arranges a 
meeting with an ADL man, who will review your problem with 
you. Whether or not you choose to use the ADL staff, his ex- 
perience will help guide you in finding the most effective ap- 
proach to a solution, 


Arthur D.Hittle Inc. 


Creative Technology Since 1886 
34 Memorial Drive, Cambridge 42, Mass. 


Offices and Laboratories 
Cambridge, Mass. * San Francisco 
New York City * Chicago 





1, ADL has made many surveys of 
entire research programs for com- 
panies, often recommending new 
goals and procedures consistent 
with profit objectives. 


2. ADL has related and applied new 
developments in science and 
technology to a variety of manu- 
facturing problems. 


3. ADL has helped plan and bring 
about the industrial development 
of states, pa regions, and 
countries from Manitoba to Iraq. 


. With a leading publisher, ADL 
developed a new plastic binding 
that is stronger than stitchin 
does not get brittle, and mark- 
edly reduces production costs. 





Product Research (consumer, industrial) « Product Improvement ¢ Industrial Chemistry « Advanced Equipment « Business Research « Metallurgy 

Industrial Economics « Food and Flavor « Nuclear Science « Industrial Design ¢ Process Engineering « Domestic and Overseas Area Development 

Biological and Medical Sciences « Operations Research « Mechanical Engineering « Investors Advisory Service ¢ Diversification Guidance 
Applied Mathematics 











The RESEARCHLIGHTS 
of your electronic tuture 


The future of electronics is everybody's future... 
beginning now. Already the Du Mont-pioneered, 
practical cathode-ray tube is making your life 
better, safer, more satisfying. Its development 
has led to the pleasures of television ... to the 
protections of radar and electronically guided 
missiles...and to better values from electroni- 
cally manufactured products. 


Soon, as the full potential of the electronic 
cathode-ray tube is realized in industry and 
transportation, our nation may expect a still 
higher living standard. Its full use in communica- 
tions and education will bring a general advance 
in human knowledge and progress. 


Every day, the wonderful “researchlights” of 
Du Mont scientists are finding new electronic appli- 
cations. Du Mont cathode-ray instruments now 
measure, to hundred-millionths, things never meas- 
ured before! Du Mont cathode-ray tubes accurately 
and instantly picture or record things no other 
methods can detect! Still other Du Mont cathode- 
ray devices count, multiply and judge quality auto- 
matically ... controlling intricate processes more 
reliably than can human minds, eyes and hands! 


These precision instruments of Du Mont vision 
continually probe the atom, scan the stars and 








ENGINEERS Me fen Be chart the world between...translating Du Mont 

ae icone Oe © electronic research into wonderful realities for 

| secensiul careers Ow cmmgloyment the home, industry and commerce ...for science 
Menage of 100 Bloomfiaid Ave, 

1 Cifion 1. welcomes ineuaien. and national defense. 


® 
VISION is THE ou Mow DIMENSION 


First with the Finest in Television 
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Allen B. Du Mont Laboratories, Ine., Excoutive Offices, 750 Bloomfield Avenue, Clifton, N. J. 
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but they have shown they are willing 
t up more big money for the best 


to 
poe pent equipment. One of the big-. 


gest bills is for drilling platforms. These 
come in three main styles: the self- 
contained stationary platform, the plat- 
form-tender outfit, and the portable 
platform. 

The fixed platform costs about $1.2- 
million. It’s usually about 120 ft. square 
built on piles at the drilling site. Its 
big disadvantage is that it can’t be 
moved to a new site. 

The platform-tender outfit is some- 
times cheaper because the platform it- 
self is smaller and often small tenders 
can be used. But there are tender ships, 
which moor next to the platform, that 
can cost from $1.5-million to $2.5-mil- 
lion. 

The mobile drilling barge is the new- 

est of the three. It’s virtually self-con- 
tained and can be moved from site to 
site. But its price is so high—$2-mullion 
to $4million—that it’s mainly feasible 
only for wildcatting. 
«New Methods—Offshore operators 
have also put helicopters to work in a 
big way. They can make a big dif- 
ference in labor costs because offshore 
crews get portal-to-portal pay. A 10-hour 
boat nde out toe location can be made 
in a helicopter in an hour. 

Automatic control of producing wells 
is ey more efficient and popular. 
Gulf Oil Corp. now has radio controlled 
automatic facilities at its Timbalier Bay 
tract, off Louisiana. The system, con- 
trolled by VHF radio, cuts costs, reduces 
manpower needs, and operates in any 
kind of weather—something men can't 
do in the Gulf. 

With the help of these and other 
new ideas, oilmen off Louisiana are to- 
day bringing in daily production of 
more than 62,000 bbl. Total produc- 
tion from Texas’ and Louisiana's off- 
shore wells is now around 45-million 
bbl. 
¢ Big Hit?—In the last few weeks there 
have been a lot of wide smiles around 
the Gulf. There’s every indication that 
at last some operators have hit on the 
offshore equivalent of Spindletop. 
Though they won't talk, it’s believed 
that the group called CATC (for Con- 
tinental Oil Co., Atlantic Refining Co., 
Tide Water Associated Oil Co., and 
Cities Service Oil Co.) has brought in 
a teal bonanza on its Grand Isle, La., 
lease. 

The price of offshore drilling has 
made the offshore lands the preserve of 
well-heeled outfits. But now smaller 
independents are getting into the Gulf. 
They're forming combinations, like the 
CATC, splitting the cost and sharing 
the msk. And, as they find these new 
ways to finance operations, as well as 
new methods to make the operations 
work, the offshore lands are slowly 
turning into mch new realms. to 
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Another Moore first 


with LOOI1 uses 


The sales book is an old business custom. It was patented by 








Moore in 1882, and has made itself useful in as many ways as 


a pencil. The books are as different as the jobs they do. They 


may be only printed sheets bound for convenience; more often 





they’re custom-designed for complete, original-writing system 





control. Parts may be pasted together to form a removable 
set on which additional entries may be added later. Books 
are an economical, fast operating method of record keeping. 
They buy, sell, keep stock, deliver, collect or perform any other 
business control. One retailer’s book system reduces posting 


errors 98%. Ask the Moore man about these business aids. 


JORE BUSINESS FORMS 


Ineo 
Since 1882—the world's largest manufacturer of business forms and systems 


Leok up the Moore man in the Classified or write us at 
Niagara Falis, N. Y., Denton, Tex. or Emeryviiie, Calif. 
Over 300 offices and factories across U. S. and Canada 
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PAINTS 


...and Tailor-Made Packaging 


Pick a neighborhood where paint flows freely, and you've found a 
good place to live. It invariably follows that where people show 
pride in their homes, they are also mightily concerned with the 
quality of their schools and government. 

For beauty, protection and pleasure, Americans use oceans of 
paint, varnish, stain, lacquer, enamel and such every year. These 
products are certainly a prime example of tailor-made package 
service, For example; the cover on a paint can must be leak-proof, 
yet easy to open and reclose, Continental's famous “Tripletite” can 
meets these specifications while binding metal to metal at three 
points to provide a 50% increase in guard points against oxidation. 

Continental packaging specialists have also developed a com- 
plete line of aerosol spray cans, steel containers, fibre drums, and 
numerous other metal paper and plastic containers for the paint 
and finishes fields. Like good paint, our tailor-made package service 


spreads a long way. 


Tallor-made packaging for almost everything 


With a host of materials to work with, and fifty years of experience at 
our command, Continental is prepared to produce tailor-made pack- 
age service for nearly any product you can name. Continental Can 
Company, New York 17, N.Y.; Continental Can Company of Canada, 
Ltd., Montreal; Continental Can Corporation, Havana, Cuba, 
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HAMILTON AIR FORCE 
BAGE BRANCH 
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one of 30 California military | installations served by Bank of America 


Teal Uryiy...1n0 bank that knows Diisidee 


With resources of more than 
nine billion dollars, Bank of 
America is the world's larg- 
est bank. It is owned by more 
than 200,000 stockholders. 


When you travel 
always carry Bank of America 
Travelers Cheques 
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To serve the armed forces, cus- 


’ tomers located some distance from 


metropolitan centers, Bank of 
America has blazed new trails in 
California banking. Often operat- 
ing initially from temporary loca- 
tions, Bank of America branches 
or facilities go wherever they are 
needed to provide complete, met- 
ropolitan banking service. 

With 550 branches in 330 state- 


wide communities, Bank of Amer- 
ica is in a unique position to 
provide you, the out-of-state cus- 
tomer, with valuable information 
concerning every phase of the giant 
California economy. To inquire, 
merely write Bank of America, 
300 Montgomery St., San Fran- 
cisco, or 660 South Spring St., Los 
Angeles. Attention: Corporation 
and Bank Relations Department. 


Bank of America 


NATIONAL [RViV22 ASSOCIATION 


MEMECE FEOCRAL OLPO EST te tueawee ConroRation 














In Regions 


Tuna Fishermen Slash Prices 
To Meet Japanese Competition 


SAN DIEGO—Tuna boat operators last week forced 
down a dose of medicine that they h would start 
the my fleet, and the port itself, back to health. 

Under heavy pressure from Japanese competition, the 
American Tunaboat Assn. and its two fishermen’s unions 
announced a voluntary slash of $40 a ton in the price 
of raw tuna to canneries. The cut, industry people say, 
brings domestic tuna down to the lowest price since con- 
trols went off after World War II. 

For months, San Diego's fishing fleet, which accounts 
for most of the domestic catch, has been operating at 
throttled-down speeds. Throughout the spring, the har- 
bor was full of loaded tuna clippers, long .back from 
fishing voyages and unable to get canneries to unload 
them, The canneries, too, have been limping—somie shut 
down, others running at no more than 10% of capacity. 
San Diego itself has been classed as a “substantial labor 
surplus area,” and the tuna troubles have simply added 
to other woes. 

Although the fishermen—with the backing of some 
canneries—have tried to get the U.S. to slap quotas 
on imports, nothing has come of it. Fresh and frozen 
Japanese tuna, which comes in duty free, has been arriv- 
ing in heavier and heavier quantities, Outpriced by at 
least $40 a ton, San Diego boat owners have watched 
their catches ge begging. Of the 130 clippers in the fleet, 
about one-half were tied up last week waiting for can- 
neries to unload the 11,000 tons of fish they had on 
board. 

Whether the drastic price cut will be enough to 
change this situation, there is no telling yet. The move 
apparently caught the canners by surprise. Most of them 
have been running, at least in part, on Japanese tuna, 
and about their only official reaction was that the cut 
would “tend to stabilize the industry.” 


Backers Make Good on Pledges 
For Mid-America Jubilee 


ST. LOUIS—Plans for a month-long Mid-America 
Jubilee along the Mississippi waterfront next year began 
to look a good bit more solid last week. 

St. Louis City-Country Cavalcade, Inc., a nonprofit 
corporation set up to stage the exposition, said it now 
had enough money in pledges to assure that the show 
will come off next September. Backers have set a goal 
of $400,000 in pledges to underwrite the project, which 
they figure will cost upwards of $800,000 the first year. 
About $193,000 of that is on pledge slips now. 

Sparked by the Chamber of Commerce, the Jubilee 
is billed as “a major industrial, scientific, and agricul- 
tural exposition of regional scope.” Its aim is to stimu- 
late business in the downtown area and to show the 
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ties between city and rural interests, Along with indus- 
try and civic exhibits, the Jubilee will have a model 
farm and a daily schedule of entertainment in a 4,500- 
seat open-air theatre. The plan is to make it an annual 
affair. 


Alabama’s Bumper Crop 
Is No Bonanza to Farmers 


BIRMINGHAM-—With the best crop weather in 
four years, “depression” is gripping Alabama's farmers. 

After four summers of drought that burned up crops, 
farmers had nothing but kind words for the rains that 
fell through the spring and early summer. But they 
didn’t figure on the rains keeping up—as they did on 
practically every day in July. The result has been bumper 
crops, made worse by the fact that controls 
have shifted a lot of cotton land into produce. d 
Evans, of the state’s Dept. of Agriculture, figures the 
vegetable crop this year will be the largest in history, 
which is in keeping with the over-all national outlook, 

With all the supply, good prices have vanished. Some 
farmers say it doesn't make sense even to truck their 
roduce to market. Canteloupes have been going for 
S¢ a bu., lima beans for 3¢ a Ib., corn for 20¢ a doz. 


State Border Patrol 
Threatens Tourist Business 


FLORENCE, S. C.—It's getting harder and harder to 
find anyone who thinks South Carolina’s new “border 
patrol” is a good idea. 

Last spring, the General Assembly gave the Tax 
Commission funds to crack down on the movement 
into the state of tax-dodging cigarettes and liquor from 
North Carolina. The idea, so the lawmakers said, was 
to make it hard for racketeers who have been carrying 
wholesale lots across the border in their cars, Most 
people, however, seem to be under the impression that 
a majority of cars is being stopped and searched. 

Despite denials from the tax commission, controversy 
has flared, and the newspapers have beiped fan it along. 
Now resort-center businessmen are complaining that 
the patrol is a potential threat to their tourist business 
As evidence, they point to one vacationer in Myrtle Beach 
who said she was afraid to come across the line with 
an unopened pack of cigarettes. 


a s o 
Regions Briefs 


Another suit—this one in Tulsa—has been filed charg- 
ing property damage from jet aircraft testing operations. 
Thirty homeowners want $412,000 from Douglas Air- 
craft Co, Among other things, they say noise and vibra- 
tion caused the Federal Housing Administration to 
stop insuring mortgage loans on the property. 

Seattle’s biggest hotel, the Olympic, has changed 
hands, but not owners. After two years’ negotiations, 
Western Hotels, Inc., closed a deal to operate it under 
lease from the University of Washington. 


Regions 87 














Uncharted 
Channels 


If you're reaching out into new 
fields because you have found new 
uses for your product — Crompton 
Factoring has much to offer you: 
Generations of business experience 
in many fields and in all parts of 
this country; 

An enormous fund of credit infor- 
mation, backed by large capital 
resources, waiting to turn your re- 
ceivables into immediate and con- 
tinuous cash — without recourse, 
The last is very significant, because 
it relieves you of all credit risk in 
new fields where credit extension 
is always dangerous for a new- 
comer... and where volume may 
be lost because credit is rejected 


when it might have been granted. 


She Haman Faclor 
CROMPTON-RICHMOND CO., INC. 


1071 Avenue of the Americas 
New York 18, New York 
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1. Boston +2.0% 
2. New York —~0.3% 
3. Philadelphia +2.1% 
4. Cleveland +6.8% 
5, Richmond +7.2% 
6. Atlanta +9.4% 
7. Chicago +6.3% 
8. St. Louis +3.6% 
9. Minneapolis +2.2% 
10. Kansas City + 2.9% 
11. Dalles +7.1% 
12. San Francisco 46.8% 
Nation +4.7 % 





The Income Pattern: 
Business Week's Regional Income Indexes 


U.S. Incomes: Up 4.7% From Last Year 











1941 = 100; adjusted for seasonal. June figures preliminary; May revised. 
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The indexes 


| May | 








1955 

258.8 258.2 253.7 
265.1 266.8 265.8 
273.3 272.7 267.8 
309.4 308.1 289.6 
335.1 336.5 312.5 
406.1 402.2 371.3 
327.8 326.6 308.3 
310.1 312.4 299.4 
328.1 328.5 320.9 
386.6 393.1 375.6 
445.8 451.2 416.2 
360.7 358.8 337.6 
321.2 321.4 306.7 





Dips Below Peak 


U.S. incomes in June, 1955, rolled 
up a gain of 4.7% over June, 1954, 


according tO BUSINESS WEEK'S compo 


site of Regional Income Indexes. But 
the income total for the month slipped 
0.1% below the peak set in May, 1955. 

In the year-to-year comparison, half 
of the 12 regions scored bigger in- 
creases than the U.S. average. The 
leader was Atlanta, where June, 1955, 
incomes were 9.4% above the previous 
June. New York lagged behind the 
rest of the nation with 0.3% decline. 
And for the first time since December, 
1953, the Kansas City region failed to 
make a bigger year-to-year gain than 
the country as a whole 

Regions showing the biggest declines 
from May to June, 1955, were Kansas 
City and Dallas. This is probably a re 


flection of the prevailing lower average 
prices for farm crops. At the same 
time, incomes in four regions—Cleve- 
land, Atlanta, Chicago, and San Fran- 
cisco—climbed to new highs. 

All regions except Boston, New York, 
and Philadelphia have reached new 
highs in the past two or three months. 
These three hit their peaks in 1953. 
Manufacturing in most of the states in 
the three regions is running well below 
1953 levels. So despite higher average 
weekly earnings, total manufacturing 
payrolls are trailing those for 1953. The 
large centers listed by the Labor Dept. 
as areas of labor surplus—Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, Paterson (N. J.), Albany- 
Schenectady-Troy (N. Y.), and Provi 
dence (R. I.)—all fall inside the three 
regions. END 
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They used to tell you where you could 
7o when you asked for certain sizes and 
lengths in heavy-wall seamless tubing 
Usually, where you had to go was Europe! 
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Now Men Ask: Whaft'll | Wear? 


In a ag oes. suburb last week, 
somethin ed that never ha 
pened = Sb, Pi clothin retailer made 
a speech to a Rotary Club on men’s 
fashions—at the club’s request. 

Across the country a number of si 
are pointing to a phenomenon that 
hasn't existed in this country since the 
Revolutionary War—a widespread, and 
admitted, interest in male pe cm 

With the exception of a few sports 
of the Diamond Jim Brady ilk, Ameri- 
can men rarely have been known for 
spectacular attire. Most have been con- 
tent to move in the shade of their more 
glamorous mates, to wear a suit to a 
wedding, a coat when it’s cold, Styles 
have changed over the years, but until 
recently it took from 10 to 20 years be- 
fore the “good suit” looked old-fash- 
ioned, A clothing manufacturer who 
moved the line of a lapel more than 
‘» of an inch in any one year was a 
radical and a gambler. 
¢ Sudden C But in the last dec- 
ade, men have been exposed to more 
sudden changes than in the previous 
four or five. Starting in 1947, they were 
coaxed to try the Bold Look (bright 
colors, wide and exaggerated shoulders, 
flashy patterns). In 1950, it was the 
Casual Look (tweedy country squire ef- 
fects). About two years wel o cm- 
phasis was put on the Ivy League Look 
(also known as the Brooks Bros. no- 
shoulders look), which since has been 
modified into the Slim Look, and is 
now being transmuted into, alterna- 
tively, the Continental Look, the Inter- 
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national Air, or the Elegant Look. 
“Apparel started this style business,” 
says a clothing manufacturer. “Autos 
and appliances took it away from us. 
Now we've got to go in for the same 





Stripes are coming back this year. 


planned obsolescence that has made the 
auto people so successful.” 

¢ Growing Interest—Fxposure has not, 
of course, necessarily meant accept- 


ance. There’s considerable debate as to 
whether the changes are causing men to 
widen their wardrobes. But there are 
some indications that a new interest, at 
least, is becoming prevalent. 
You can see the signs in many ways: 
¢ A rapidly spreading rash of fash- 
ion shows featuring male attire. 

e The trebling, within a year, of 
the number of daily newspapers that 
carry news of men’s fashions as regular 
features. The New York Daily News, 
which started a weekly column about 
six months ago, ag some -700 re- 
quests a month for information on the 
new and proper in male attire. 

¢ The almost simultaneous appear- 
ance of a new style, fabric, or color all 
over the country. Until a year or two 
ago, a style might make an appearance 
in New York or Los Angeles, leapfrog 
to Chicago the following year, show up 
at the in-between points a year later. 

¢ The rainbow-dotted greens at any 
golf course any weekend—and the 
splurge in colored shirts for business use. 

r the still scattered but more frequent 
appearance at social functions of men 
wearing Bermuda shorts, pink dinner 
jackets, plaid slacks—even items that a 
season or two ago would not only have 
been oulled effeminate, but liter- 
ally for female-wear only, 
bat-winged sport shirt. 

e New “Uniform’—What might be 
considered the strongest evidence—the 
nationwide acceptance within one year 
of a new business “uniform,” the nar- 
row, single-breasted charcoal-hued suit— 


such as the 
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Serving Industry Better 
with these 


Quality Products 





swilt 


CENTENNIAL 





THIS, TOO, IS 





SWIFT 


& COMPANY 


FORMULATED ADHESIVES FROM 

Starches and Dextrins « Synthetic 
Resins and Rubbers « Latex and 
Casein «+ Plasticized Animal Glues 
¢ Specialty Adhesive Compounds 


GLUES: 
Dry, Semi-solid and Liquid Animal 
Glues « Specialized Animal Proteins 


INDUSTRIAL OILS: 

Red Oils « Stearic Acids » Animal 
and Vegetable Fatty Acids + Hy- 
drogenated and Sulfonated Fats « 
Defoamers « Lard Oil « Sperm Oil 
¢ Metal and Textile Processing Oils 











INDUSTRIAL SOAPS; 

Soaps for Laundries « Textile Proc- 
essing Soaps + Soaps for Rubber 
Industry « Soaps for Paper Coating 
Industry + Soaps for Converter Use 
+ Maintenance Soaps « Wire Draw- 
ing Lubricants and Lubricating Soaps 
* Washing Powders «+ Synthetic 
Detergents « Glycerine 


GELATING 
Technical Gelatin « Food Gelatin 


COLLOIDS 
Animal Protein Colloids, Ediole and 
Technical 


In Swift’s broad line of products for industry, 
there is one or more that can serve you... 
you with quality standards that are assured by 
the name Swift, now looking forward to its second 
century of fine products. To learn more, just call 
or write Swift—you'll find that one trial is better 
than 1000 claims. 


serve 


Swift & Company, General 


Office, Chicago 9, Illinois. 
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JANITROL’S trouble-free service 


results in re-specifying 
for 17 years! 


Experiences, like International 
Harvester's, with Janitrol de- 
pendability speak with more 
authority than just advertising 
claims. 

Part of Janitrol’s superior 
performance is a matter of 
record: Less than 4 of 1% of 
over a million heat exchangers 
installed since 1940 have failed 
from any cause! 

If you desire quiet operation, 
fast heat response and built-in 
safety controls .. . your best 
heating buy is Janitrol. 

INTERESTED IN NEW 
IDEAS? Write for our selec- 
tion of 18 case histories. Ask 
for No. JS-226, “Quick Facts’’. 


It's Free! 
Tanitrol 
MEATING AND AIR-CONDITIONING 


—~—es DIVISIO FT ee 


Sw fece Combustion Corporation, Colum! « 16, Ohio 
in Canede: Alvar Simpson Ltd, Toronto 13 


ALSO MAKERS OF SURFACE INDUSTRIAL FURNACES 
AND KATHABAR HUMIDITY CONDITIONING. 
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is somewhat in doubt, however. Start- 
ing late in 1953, most suitmakers 
overnight stopped making anything 
else. So for men who wanted new 
suits for the past year or so, it’s been 
a question of “take it or leave it.” And 
most men have taken it. 

The real test, though, will come next 
fall and spring, with the introduction of 
the “latest” fashions, some of which 





retary of the Custom Tailors & Design- 
ers Assn. of America, “We're getting a 
surprising number of requests to put 
on shows for Rotary Clubs and Ameri- 
can Legion Posts.” 

¢ Wide Distribution—A new item today 
can cross the country in a couple of 
months. Witty Bros., both a New York 
retailer and a manufacturer, in mid-May 
made up a few “sport-car blazers,” in- 


Like grandfather, like grandson. 


will have a somewhat reminiscent air. 
“High style next year,” declares one 
fashion expert, “is going to be the most 
uncomfortable get-up men have worn 
since pre-World War | days. Skimpy 
cuts, tight pants, high collars, tight arm- 
holes, narrow cuffs. Except for the cel- 
luloid collar and the high button shoes, 
you'll be able to look just like your 
grandfather. If men will swallow that, 
after being propagandized on comfort 
for the past 10 years, they'll be on the 
fashion ‘hook for good.” 
¢ Shows for Men—Until two years ago, 
it’s generally agreed, few men would be 
caught at a showing of male fashions, 
even in the name of charity. But in the 
last 12 months, such shows have bur- 
geoned, in Des Moines, Dallas, Atlanta, 
and Union City, N. J., as well as New 
York, Chicago, and Los Angeles 
Audiences are still predominantly fe- 
male (women still buy, or select, from 
70 to 80% of their mate’s wardrobe), 


bet reports C. D. Hunter, executive sec- 


tended for window display in two of 
their New York stores. Within six 
weeks, they were selling well in a score 
of other cities. A couple of years ago, 
notes Ephraem Witty, president, such 
a wide distribution would have taken 
at least six months—and acceptance 
in New York would have to be well 
established before out-of-town buy- 
ers would take it on 

Customers no longer come in asking 
“for the same thing I'm wearing.” Male 
customers, says a Marshall Field buyer 
in Chicago, now make specific requests 
for styles, colors, and fabrics. In Bos- 
ton, retailers say that a good 15% of 
their customers come in looking for the 
latest thing they've read about, com- 
pared with possibly 1% two years ago. 
¢ Swing to Color—The pink shirt craze, 
which started two years ago, took every- 
one by surprise. Pink seems to be on its 
way out—but clothing men agree that 
males, having taken not only to color, 
but to one traditionally regarded as ef- 
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HOW DOWN TIME WILL 
DROP IN YOUR PLANT 








THINGS RUN SMOOTHER 


LONGER ON 





As « cost-conscious management man, you're vitally interested 
in keeping down time down—way down—and that’s where 
HYATTS can help you! 


In the first place, HYATT has more roller bearing engineering 

experience than anyone else in the business. HYATT has the advantage, 
too, of selecting the choicest steels from America’s leading producers, 
instead of being limited to a single source of supply. Then HYATT 
components are machined and assembled and inspected with 
watchmaker’s precision on the finest equipment in the industry. 

Result: down through the years, HYATTS have conclusively proved 

they keep things running smoother longer with minimum maintenance, 


Take time today to see if HYATTS are being used for all roller bearing 
replacements in your plant. If not, take steps to see that HYATTS 
will be specified from now on. They may help you save thousands 

of dollars every year! 


HYATT BEARINGS DIVISION + GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION «+ HARRISON, NEW JERSEY 
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O.K., Herbert, the coast is clear! 


feminate, are going to continue blossom- 
ing. Philips-Jones, Inc., producer of the 
Van Heusen line of shirts, for example, 
reports that 40% of all its business 
shirts are now being made in color. 
Best bets for the new fashionable hues: 
mint green, “cognac,” pale yellow. 

And men are getting somewhat braver 
about what tisey’ll wear. Walking 
shorts, also known as Bermudas (and in 
some towns, as “rompers’”) have had a 
wide acceptance for home and golf 
wear, It’s estimated that there was one 
pair of walkers sold this year for every 
three to four pair of slacks. Even in 
conservative towns, they're sometimes 
seen at parties—but many fashionable 
country clubs ban them, even on the 
golf course, 
¢ The Style Setters—Whio sets the pace 
for new styles? For sports clothes, it’s 
the industrial worker, for whom the 
— shirt and casual jacket have re 
placed the overall. 

High style in dress wear is being set 

by the 35-year to 45-year-old executive 
group. Declared one high-priced cloth 
ser: “Our oldest customers are still hide 
bound. But this middle group buys at 
least two suits a year anyway. They 
have enough basic wardrobe to afford a 
chance on something new.” 
* Paradox on the Erenpeo~Ponsdent 
cally, the most conservative dressers to- 
day are college students. A Columbus, 
Ohio, hatter, for instance, reports he’s 
selling more hats to students at the big 
state university there than ever before. 
“Not duck bills either. Homburgs.” 

Dozens of reasons are offered for 
the change in male thinking about 
clothes. Better business is one factor, of 


course, plus some easing in the postwar 
scramble to meet payments on the mort- 
gage, the car, and the slew of new ap- 
pliances. But even in the best times, 
men have traditionally spent less on 
their clothing than their women. In the 
first four months of this year, however, 
sales of women’s clothes were up 3%, 
men’s wear up 4%. 

Some credit the heavy promotions by 
fabric producers—new tes eg dacrons, 
orlons, counter attacks by cotton and 
wool producers—with having made con- 
sumers far more conscious of their 
clothes. 

One expedient the industry has used 
to get males to buy the new look has 
been to give them little choice. For the 

st year, it’s been almost pointless to 

ook for that light tan decblobiodtet 
suit you've worn in the past. Most 
stores have shown nothing but single 
breasteds in charcoal hues. But starting 
in the fall, you'll have more choice. 
* Fall Styles—Suits stil) will be predomi- 
nantly dark—but there'll be fewer char- 
coals, and you'll be able to find some 
medium colors again, not pearl gray, 
but probably banker's gray, as well as 
some glen plaids and tweeds. 

A good many manufacturers and 
stores are planning to introduce a “new 
style” this year—the double-breasted 
suit. (“It’s not a question of demand,” 
says one retailer. “To have fashion, and 
to stimulate sales, we've got to outmode 
clothes”) 

You'll be finding styles with a nostal- 

ic look: suit jackets tightly fitted to 
the body, with square shoulders, belted 
backs, narrow sleeve cuffs, and some two 
inches shorter than current models. 
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Trousers without pleats will taper to 
narrow cuffs (17 inches, compared with 
the current 19 inches.) The fitted Ches- 
terfield outercoat is coming back, com- 
plete with velvet collar. 

Business shirts will blossom still more. 
In addition to the range of colors, vou'll 
be seeing stripes—hair line stripes, big 
candy stripes, British regimental stripes, 
and stripes in vertical, horizontal and 
diagonal directions. (Stripes, inciden- 
tally, will be on everything—suits, ties, 
outercoats as well.) You'll be secing 
more shirts in Tattersall checks and tar- 
tan plaids, bib fronts and pleated fronts, 
and even some fancy prints. 

For males, unlike the women’s mar- 
ket, there are almost no authorities to 
set a style—no Diors, Schiaparellis whose 
annual “collections” serve as a testing 
ground for what will interest the public 
and inspire the ready-to-wear industry. 

Probably the closest approach in this 
country has been the annual “Fashion 
Forum” put on by Esquire Magazine 
and its sister publication Apparel Arts, 
where styles shown largely represent the 
judgment of the editors on things to 
come. Now the industry itself has 
formed an “Institute of Men’s and 
Bovs’ Wear,” will spend up to $10- 
million a year to teach men what the 
latest fashions are, teach retailers how 
to sell style. 

But is all this new interest in style 
selling more male clothes? Maybe. 
¢ Sales—Suit sales are up this year, some 
20% in units over last year, but still un- 
der the 1947-48 record. Retailers fre 
quently say sales would have been stili 
better if the color choice had been 
wider. And nine out of 10 industry 
people say the better sales are due more 
to a new style consciousness than more 
available money. 

They point out that companies such 
as Hathaway, Lee Hats, which have 
taken the lead in promoting new fash 
ions to a mass public have moved up 
more sharply in the last two years than 
the industry as a whole. Harry E. Doni- 
ger, president of David D. Doniger & 
Co., maker of the McGregor line of 
sportswear, flatly predicts that if the 
current trend continues, mens wear sales 
should be a good 50% ahead of their 
current level, which today is close to 
an all-time peak 








Oh, I can’t wear that old thing! 
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Looking for a new plant site? 





THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Primarily, The Dow Chemical Company 
came to Long Beach to build its elemental 
iodine plant because of abundant raw mate 
vials found in the area's oilfields, ; f 

a bid 
“Altogether, there are many reasons why the choice of Long Beach as a 
plant site has proved to be a happy one. We require a very high type of 
worker in our operations and we found plenty of applicants in Long Beach 
who fully met our requirements. Moreover, we required a suitable site 
with adequate utility services and good transportation facilities. Long Beach 
offered these and in addition, a desirable climate, excellent housing and 


moderate living costs — all in all, an interesting list of inducements for 
any industry seeking a location in Southern California.” 


F. €. LUSK 
Plant Manager 
THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 





neal 





Modern industries, seeking the best in efficient sea, land and 
air engpestion, are establishing plants in the industrial arca 
surrounding the Port of Long Beach. In the center of industrial 
Long Beach is its Harbor, which has developed even more 
amazingly than the growth of the city, Only ten to fifteen 
minutes from the open sea, the Port has many modern facilities 
for serving industries, such as the world’s largest clear-span 
cargo transit shed, the world’s longest pier, America’s first 
shore-based harbor radar installation, to mention only a few. 
Industry, too, agrees that the Port of Long Beach is indeed 
America’s Most Modern Port 


There are at least twelve other reasons for locating your 
new plant in the Long Beach Harbor area. Included are rich 
market area, large labor pool, lowest electric rates, cheap gas, 
abundant water supply, profit-making climate, better living, 
low taxes, available raw materials, transportation savings and 
economic stability 


Free Brochures: Industrial Long Beach & The Port of Long Beach 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE + DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRY 





Boulevard, Long Beact 
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“Send” Electronic Devices 


of vital tasks for every 


Necessity was surely the mother of electronics. Broadly 
speaking, man's progress in science and mechanics was 
rapidly outstripping his physical and mental ability to 
employ his developments efficiently, and so he harnessed 
the electron and made it do thousands of both menial 
and extremely vital tasks for him— ranging from calling 
foul-line errors on bowlers to reporting what goes on in 
a guided missile in flight. 

In the latter case, for example, within the span of a 
two-minute flight period at speeds of thousands of miles 
per hour, Bendix electronic telemetering equipment 
transmits simultaneously over one hundred different 
categories of information back to the ground. This 
information would be valueless, of course, if Bendix had 


not also developed high-speed electronic receiving and 
recording equipment, as well as digital and analogue 
computers to quickly catalog this fund of knowledge 
which otherwise might involve months of labor by 
expert mathematicians. 

Relatively speaking, electronics is in its infancy. Yet 
every hour every day it performs new jobs more effi- 
ciently. And the future looks particularly bright because 
of its broad, almost universal, application. 

We cannot possibly describe in this small space the 
great variety of Bendix electronic devices. Listed at the 
right are some of the electronic products we have 
developed and manufacture for the aviation, automotive, 
railroad, marine, communications, television and other 











perform hundreds 
basic industry! 


basic industries. They are solid evidence that Bendix has 
earned a top-ranking position among developers and pro- 


ducers of electronics. 


There must be many ways these and others of our thou- 
sand products can improve the efficiency 
of some of your operations. The booklet 
“Bendix and Your Business” offers many 
suggestions and will be sent on request. 

GINEERS: Looking for real oppor- 
tunities? Bendix has a great deal to offer. 
Plants from coast to coast. Investigate. 
Send for the brochure “Bendix and Your 
Future’. Write to Director of Engineer- 
ing at the address at right. 








PRINCIPAL ELECTRONIC PRODUCTS 





Accelerometers 

Acraft ioterphone systems 

Aw data computers 

Alternators 

Amplifiers 

Amspeaker —piict loudspeakers 

Aircraft antennas 

Aviation radio 

Audio frequency standards 

Automatic boat pilots 

Automatic engine boost controls 

Automatic engine power 
controls 

Automatic radio compasses 

Automatic pilots for planes and 


Automobile radio receivers 
Autosyns* and synchros 
Control transformers 


Fault protection 5 

Fight path control systems 

Frequency modulated 
transmitters 

Fuel metering systems 

Generators 

G. C. A. all-weather \anding 


Guided Missiles equipment 

Gyro Flux-Gate* compasses 

lcing rate meters 

Ignition analyzers 

LLS. all-weather landing 
systems 

Inverters 

Jet engine after burner fuel 
and gate controls 


Jet engine control analyzers 
Low inertia motors 


amplifiers 
Eins Seen SeeaS 
Marine fi 
Marker beam receivers 
Micro-wave radio 
Missile guidance systems 
Mobile radio 
Navigation computers 
Nuclear density vane 


BENDIX AVIATION CORPORATION 
Fisher Building + Detroit 2, Michigan 
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Deere & Co’s Alternate Layoff Plans 
Depending on action by Michigan and "linois 





earner could get these layoff 
benefits... 
Z a 
if SUP is 
approved 


First week, nothing. Then .. . $45.50 a 
week for four weeks, the next 22 weeks at 











A 
Two sources 


PLAN I—. pay simultaneously 





$42.00 a week. Payments come from both 
employer and state simultaneously. 


26 


Week Total 








a 


i# SUP 
is killed 





i te 30 sources ty 





First week, nothing. Then. . 


nately. 








. two weeks 
UC at $30 a week, next week employer 
pays $46.50, two weeks UC ot $30 a week, 
next week employer pays $46.50. Then. . . 
cycle of two $30 UC weeks, one company 
payment of $36, for next 21 weeks. Then 
eight weeks UC at $30 o week. Thus, pay- 
ments come from employer and state alter- 





35 


Week Total 





Qovsiness weet 


lf the States Frown on SUP 


This chart shows how supplemen- 
tary unemployment pay (SUP) might 
work for an employee of Deere & Co., 
maker of farm machinery, under the 
company’s new contract with the 
United Auto Workers (CIO). It calls 
attention to a contingency clause that 
could well determine how SUP works 
in industry at large. 

Ford and General Motors set the 
pattern for SUP. They compromised 
the union's demand for a guaranteed 
annual wage by agreeing to a program 
of employer-financed supplements to 
state unemployment insurance. ‘There 
was one catch: Some way had to be 
found to assure the laid-off workers of 
collecting SUP payments without for- 
feiting ¢ the state unemployment com- 
pensation that they were intended to 
supplement, This means that states 
had to rule or legislate that the SUP 
pe ments don't constitute wages, so the 
wid-off worker would still be eligible 
for unemployment compensation. 
¢ In Autos—In the Ford and GM con- 
tracts with the UAW, therefore, the 
program was predicated on getting legal 


approval from states in which at least 


9% Labor 


two-thirds of the covered workers are 
mal Michigan was counted on 
to lead the way in approving SUP. 

A battle over this issue has sprung 
- however, with the National Assn. 

Manufacturers and some other em- 
ployer groups leading the fight against 
such state consent rulings. If they suc- 
ceed in defeating the original SUP 
plan in some states, an alternate plan 
will go into action in these states. 

The Ford and GM contracts pro- 
vide this plan under the contingency 
clause: Instead of drawing SUP and 
UC simultancously, a laid-off worker 
would draw only state UC for two or 
three weeks, then go off UC and re- 
ceive his accumulated SUP benefits in 
the following weck. Then the cycle re- 


peats. 
«In Other Industry—It is this substi- 
tute plan that plays a prominent role 
in the UAW contracts just signed by 
Deere & Co. and Caterpillar Tractor 
Co. and scheduled also for Inter- 
national Harvester Co, and Allis 
Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

Unlike the big auto companies, these 
manufacturers—and many others out- 


side the auto ficld—have employees in 
only a few states. For exam Deere’s 
12,500 workers are all in Hilinois and 
lowa. An unfavorable ruling in either 
Illinois or lowa would have knocked 
out SUP, and UAW was taking no 
changes on the inclinations of only two 
states. 

UAW reasoned that a favorable rul- 
ing would probably be obtained in 
Michigan. So it got Deere to agree that 
the SUP plan would go into effect if 
Michigan approved, regardless of what 
Illinois or oe did. 
¢ How It Works Now— As it stands 
now, if Michigan O.K.’s the supple 
mestary pay plan and Iowa and Illinois 
follow suit, Deere begins paying SUP 
benefits to laid-off workers under the 
original plan in August, 1956. If Mich- 
ian approves but lowa or Illinois 

oesn't, Deere will start paying bene- 
fits under the ego plan in 1957. 

If, however, Michigan should hap- 
to thumb down the payment of 

nefits as a supplement to unemploy- 
ment compensation, Deere’s SUP plan 
will be wiped from the books. In that 
event, says a Deere official, “We'll do 
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THE NEW NOTE IN CUSTOM-TAILORING 





Ate 





-»»- EXTRUDED STEEL SECTIONS 


Steel tailored to your measure? It probably 
should be if you manufacture a part that can 
be made from a pre-formed section. 

Production management and design engi- 
neers now may obtain “custom-tailored” sec- 
tions of carbon steel—hot extruded and cold 
drawn—from J&L’s new Hot Extrusion Plant. 

Substantial savings and increased production 
may be obtained by using extruded sections in 
the manufacture of many parts now being 
machined to intricate section from solid bars. 

J&L Hot Extruded and Cold Drawn Sections 
will give you savings in machining time, ma- 
chine tools, and scrap losses. 


The range of sections J&L can extrude is 
almost unlimited. They are obtainable in a 
wide range of steel analyses, and are supplied 
in the quantities that meet your requirements. 

Your inquiry will receive prompt attention, 
Write today. 


Jones + Laughlin Wai; 


STEEL CORPORATION — Pittsburgh 





Hot and Cold Rolled Sheet ond Strip * Tin Piate * Tubular Products * Plates, Structurals, 
Hot Rolled Sars * Hot Extruded and Cold Drawn Bars * Wire and Wire Products * 
Alloy Products * Electricweld Tubing * Wire Rope * Steel Containers * Coal Chemical 





Look to J&L... for the stxels that work for modern industry 
















wow..-LIGHT... easy to move 


ALUMINUM 
ROLLER CONVEYOR 


F.. portable use anywhere — oa shi 

ping platform. aboard a truck, in ¢ 

warehouse, at spot locations in your 
plane Made entirely of heavy duty 
aluminum, except for steel ball bearings. 
Capacity 50 Ibs. per lineal ft., when sup- 
ported at 10 in. centers. Available in 5 
ft.—-10 ft.—and larger sections if re- 
quiet 15° and 90° curves also available. 
‘rite Dept. BW for Bulletin 63-B, 















Life... tewer...tenvey 
with ae 
UTILITY BELT-VEYOR 


e Move packages and commodities from 
basement to first floor—or any floor to 
floor—or convey horizontally. Contin- 
uous automatic electric motor operation. 
A compact, pre-engineered unit, easy to 
install (over existing stairways where 
practical), Handles articles weighing up 
co 150 Ibs. Available in 4 belt widths— 
10, 14, 20 and 24 inch, Write for Bulletin 
65-b—address Dept BW-8 


STANDARD CONVEYOR COMPANY 
General Offices: Nerth $1. Pav! 9, Minn. 
Sales ond Service in Principal Cities 


Send fer Bulletin 63-0 describing 
Stenderd s+ gravity end power con 
vever waits. Address Dept. 8W-.8 





CONVEYORS 


100 Labor 





like all the other companics—go back 
and renegotiate with the union.” 

* Payment Schedule—The chart shows 
how a Deere worker in Illinois with 
$70 a week take-home pay would fare 
under (1) the original SUP plan and 
(2) the substitute plan provided by the 
contingency clause. 

If Illinois rules that SUP can be 
integrated with UC, under the regular 
plan the worker would get a total of 
$45.50 for the first four weeks after a 
one-week waiting period and $42 for 
the next 22 weeks. 

If IMinois says no, this is how such 
a worker could draw his benefits: He 
would go on unemployment compensa- 
tion for two weeks, drawing up to the 
maximum of $30 a week. In the third 
week, he would go off the state’s un- 
employment rolls and get three weeks’ 
worth of SUP instead. ‘This would 
amount to $46.50—three weeks at 
$15.50 a week (his $45.50 worth of 


SUP credits minus $30 of state UC). 

The same cycle would be repeated 
in the fourth, fifth, and sixth weeks. 
After that his layoff guarantee would 
of take-home pay—to $42 


fall to 60% 





ARGUMENTS fy back and forth like shuttlecocks as members weigh question of .. . 


a week, minus the $30 UC. So he 
would get $36 in SUP every third 
weck, drawing the $30 UC in the two 
weeks in between. This would go on 
for seven more cycles, 21 weeks. 

Af the end of this time, SUP would 
stop but the worker would still be 
eligible for cight unused weeks of state 
unemployment compensation. Thus, 
for the 35 weeks under the substitute 
plan, he would draw about the same 
total amount as he would have re- 
ceived under the original SUP plan. 
¢ One More Catch—What happens if 
the states decide the SUP payment 
every third week is not a payment for 
that week alone but also covers the 
“ej na two weeks when the worker 
1as been drawing state UC benefits? 

The contingency clause and its sub- 
stitute plan have come into the lime- 
light so suddenly that Iowa and I[tinois 
officials aren't sure right now how they 
would rule. 

“We don’t want to give any horse- 
back opinion,” says Don Allen, gen- 
cral counsel for the lowa Employment 
Security Commission. “We'll have to 
wait for an actual case.” 


a ae 


Broadening NLRB’s Scope 


I'he National Labor Relations Board 
is pondering a move into the resort 
hotels of Miami Beach. It's not a vaca 
tion problem, but one of the five-man 
board's toughest working decisions. 

Che issue: Whether or not to change 
a 20-year policy and take jurisdiction 
over labor-management affairs in the 
country’s $2.5-billion-a-year hotel in 
dustry 

There's almost sure to be divided 
opinion among the members. They sel- 
dom agree on jurisdiction yardsticks, 
and one member, Abe Murdock, con- 
sistently has held that hotels should 


come within NLRB purview. At the 
other end, member Philip Ray Rodgers 
favors restricted board operations— 
though this is his first hotel case. 

«No Way Out—Even with the in- 
herent conflict, present board mem- 
bers had some reason to believe that 
this was one issue they never would 
have to divide on publicly. Ever since 
the 1935 Wagner Act and the succeed- 
ing laft-Hartley Law, NLRB majorities 
consistently have ruled that hotels are 
out of the area of board concern. It 
has been a convenient decision, keeping 
the board’s case load—which is always 
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bigger than it can keep up with—from 
growing bigger. 

But the board evidently felt it just 
couldn't duck this one. Not only do 
a substantial number of politicians and 
high union officials demand that NLRB 
take the case, but the case arises over 
the largest strike in the industry's his- 
tory, and one that appears to turn on a 
single vital issue that can be resolved 
through no other existing legal process. 

That issue simply is whether the 
union has the majority of Miami hotel 
employees it claims (BW—Jun.18'55, 
pl75). The hotelkeepers say it hasn't, 
and that’s why they won't deal with it. 
Under Florida law, there is no way of 
getting that majority question answered. 
Only NLRB with its representation 
election processes can get the answer. 
Hence the pressure to get it into the 


dispute. 

$5 last week, at an open hearing 

(picture, page 100), NLRB took another 
look at its policy. 
* Industry-Wide Ruling—It took four 
months to get the case to NLRB—four 
months of striking, picket lines, and 
state court injunctions against the un- 
ion. When it arrived, the union still 
had not succeeded in proving its claim 
that a majority of the resort employees 
want AFL to bargain for them. 

While the case centers in Miami 
Beach, any board ruling will encompass 
the entire industry. It can’t step in on 
just one case; the members would have 
to draw a jurisdictional line to define 
the scope of interstate operations in 
the industry—taking all those hotels that 
meet the federal test. 

For that reason, the board hearing 
included all the components of the in- 
dustry. AFL workers, probably the big- 
gest hotel union in the country, were 
opposed by attorneys for the Miami 
hotels and the American Hotel Assn.— 
covering a major part of the industry. 

Basicallv, these are their arguments: 

¢ Atty. J. W. Brown, general coun- 
sel of the union, claimed that Miami 
hotels are essentially an interstate enter- 
prise; their guests are from out-of-state, 
the hotels set up “package” vacations 
with the airlines, providing a continu- 
ous stream of commerce; and their rates 
are heavily advertised in New York and 
other areas. 

¢ The Miami Beach Hotel Assn.. 
through Alexander §. Fordon, general 
counsel, countered that the 180-plus 
Miami Beach hotels are single enter- 
prises, which do their own bargaining 
within the confines of one city; that 
they're simply “stopping over places”; 
and that their dispute doesn’t meet the 
NLRB intervention test of “substantial 
obstruction” to interstate commerce. 

. Supporting the Miami Hotel 
owners’ position was Charles W. Mer- 
ritt, counsel for the American Hotel 
Assn., who argues that this was simply 
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all your 
office 
stationery 









@ Be sure to specify Nekoosa Bond when 
ordering letterheads, envelopes and business 
forms. Your stationery will have both dis- 
tinctive appearance and durability—plus the 
prestige that goes with one of the best known 
watermarks in the world, Nekoosa Bond now 
comes in a new, brighter white-—or in your 
choice of 11 other attractive colors, Your 
printer will gladly supply it. Also available, 
in standard sizes, at your office supply or 
Stationery store, 


America does business on 


by the makers of 


NEKOOSA 


NEKOOSA ee: 





NEKOOSA 8) 


MAN I I 





NEKOOSA-EDWARDS PAPER CO., PORT EDWARDS, WISCONSIN 
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How Westinghouse 
gearing changed 

a million 

conveyor miles 








In the last 67 years, Westinghouse gearing 
helped raise a new generation of conveyors. 
Life-Line® gearmotors have changed con- 
veyor drives to take less space. Westinghouse 
motocylinders have added a new dimension 
to timing and directing material flow. 
Skillful design and manufacture of speed 
reducers meet changes in conveyor instal- 
lation and load. Call your Westinghouse 
representative for help in completing any 
drive with... 













GEARMOTORS - SPEED INCREASERS - MARINE GEARING 
SPEED REDUCERS - AIRCRAF: GEARING - INDUSTRIAL GEARING 
j-07347 





you can 6¢ SURE...1F irs 


Westinghouse @® 
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“ .. the two sides found 
there was little they could 


“ 


agreeon... 
NLRB starts on p. 100 


a local dispute in an industry where 
elsewhere collective bargaining is suc- 
cessful; that a change in policy would 
affect hundreds of hotels in 47 other 
states as well as Florida. 

¢No Agreement—When it came to 
the fact of the particular dispute, the 
two sides found there was little they 
could agree on. 

According to Brown, 3,000 workers 
had been striking for four months 
against the hotels, and some owners 
were barred from signing up with the 
union on threats by the Miami Beach 
Hotel Assn., which handles labor re- 
lations for all. The workers, he claims, 
earn as little as $1 a day, and work 
seven days a week in a “labor jungle.” 

Gordon countered for the owners 
that only a “few hundred” employees 
were out of work, and that it isn’t a 
legal strike by ruling of the Florida 
Supreme Court, which blocked picket- 
ing because the union hadn't proved 
it represents the employees. Wage 
tates are good. Gordon says: “If 
Florida’s such a hell-hole, would labor 
people come from all over the country 
trying to get jobs?” 
¢ Court Battle—The dispute has been 
fought more in the Florida courts than 
on hotel premises. Currently, only 
one hotel out of 22 involved is being 
picketed after 28 Circuit Court injunc- 
tion trials and 15 cases in the Florida 
High Court. 

The dispute could have been settled, 
says Brown, if Florida had a rule for 
representation elections, but there’s no 
method for determining a union ma- 
jority. According to Gordon, the state 
Supreme Court will soon designate such 
a system “and we will then negotiate 
—at least I imagine we will.” 

Much of the argument centered on 
the board's last landmark case refusing 
jurisdiction in the industry—a 195] St. 
Louis case. Paradoxically, at that time, 
Brown appeared before the board to 
eres an appeal by another 
union for NLRB intervention — that 
collective bargaining was_ satisfactory 
in the industry. 

But, he told the board last week, 
that decision gave management a “free 
pass, anything goes because the board 
won't take jurisdiction,” and from 
then on relations have deteriorated. 
Since 1951, he says, “The union has 
been taking it on the chin. Should we 
fight it out and slug each other till one 
— dead?” 

is brought a challenge from Mer- 
ritt, who said the American Hotel Assn. 
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os DR/I-STAT makes 


a perfect copy! 


The Peerless Dri-Stat Photocopy System gives you an 
exact black and white copy in less than a minute. This 
compares to many minutes of typing time, often hours 
of laborious tracing. And the cost is less than 9¢ per copy. 


Dri-Stat copies more things better than any other photo- 
copyer. Letters, charts, drawings, clippings, halftones, 
colored inks, pencilled notations...even pages from 
thick, bound volumes...are reproduced with photo- 
graphic accuracy. 


Dri-Stat takes photocopy out of the dark corner or the 
closet. Unsightly shields or hoods are eliminated. Dri- 
Stat operates in any normal office light, even fluorescents. 


PEERLESS 


i 
DRI-STAT 


CITY 











Peerless famous “Bright-Light” Papers, designed spe- 
cially for the Dri-Stat Machine, can be used effectively 
in four or five times as much surrounding light as other 
photocopy papers. 


Anyone can make a good Dri-Stat copy every time. 
Peerless papers have such broad operating range, and 
Dri-Stat controls are so simple that the need for trial 
runs to get exact settings is almost eliminated. Paper 
waste is at a minimum. The cost per photocopy is reduced. 
DON’T BUY ANY PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT 
UNTIL YOU SEE THE DRI-STAT. We'll send you 
literature or arrange a demonstration for you if you'll 
fill in the coupon below. 


[) Arrange a demonstration for me. 
TITLE 


ZONI STATE 






On-27 
PEERLESS PHOTO PRODUCTS, INC., Shoreham, Long Island, New York 


I want to knéw more about the Peerless Dri-Stat Photocopy System and 
how it can cut my clerical expense. 


[] Send literature 
ae 
COMPANY........... 
jp‘. ) «Sc 
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LOOKING FOR INDUSTRIAL SITES? 


Let “Nick Plate’ send you our detailed and accurate “Along 
the Line” surveys covering natural and agricultural resources, 
utilities, labor and other pertinent data relating to each specific 
location, Just tell us the area or type of location you are inter- 
ested in. Call or write: 











H. H. Hampton, NICKEL PLATE ROAD 
1400 Terminal Tower, Cleveland 1, Ohio 
Phone: MAin 1-9000 
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Cuts Handling Time 
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GERLINGER Used ead trucks ete report 
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LIFT TRUCKS | sean oe 


fver in localities where manual labor is compore- 
Hvely ineapensive, Gerlinger Lift Trucks ore bringing 
obout big savings for owners whe hove turned to 
the Gerlinger system of matesiol handling They hove 
the capacity te work how after hour, keeping ma- 
lero! Rowing faster — with resulting greater profits 
hrov@h lowered labor costs ond increased produc- 
tron. They heve the ability to handle heevy loeds .. 
moneuver in tight spece...with surplus power for 
ofl neets 

the many job: proven leateres of Gertnger Litt Frvchs 
(het oper tically 1 your indwetry ere den ited in eur new 
erechere Write fer pour copy today 














“ . , two other government 
agencies are saying hotels 
are in interstate com- 


‘ 


merce...* 
NLRB starts on p. 100 


has 235 different contracts with 14 
unions in 117 cities, and AFL hotel 
workers, alone, have contracts in 70 
separate cities. “There's no resistance 
on the part of hotel owners. It's no 
different now than the St. Louis situa- 
tion,” Merritt countered. 

¢ Yardstick—In suggesting that the 
board assert jurisdiction, Brown pro 
posed that it apply its current yard 
stick for taking cases “of transportation 
operations or other local activities that 
constitute a link in the chain of inter 
state commerce only where the annua’ 
income received by the particular com 
pany involved from services which con 
stitute a part of interstate commerce 
totals no less than $100,000.” 

In Miami Beach in 12 months end 
ing last September, tourists spent 
$235-million. with most of the money 
going to its hotels, he claimed. 

Board jurisdiction is frequently as- 
serted on chain enterprises, but Brown 
didn’t make a point of this. Most 
Miami Beach hotels are not part of 
nationwide chains, are run independ 
ently. 
¢ Antitrust Trouble—Coincidentally 
two other government agencies are cur 
rently making the point that chain 
hotels are in interstate commerce 
Atty. Gen. Herbert Brownell, in an 
antitrust suit against Hilton Hotels 
Corp., says the hotel convention busi 
ness is in a “line of commerce,” and 
subject to federal regulation. And 
Labor Secy. Mitchell has suggested to 
Congress that chain hotels should be 
placed under the wage-hour law as 
parts of interstate commerce. 

But NLRB, an independent agency, 
draws its own jurisdictional lines. 
partly with an eye to how far its staff 
and budget will stretch to handle the 
case workload. If the board agrees to 
assert jurisdiction, it will call another 
hearing to determine whether the 
Miami dispute falls within that line; 
but if it denies the union appeal, the 
dispute returns to Florida and the 
state courts. 

Beyond the fact that the principal 
patrons of Miami hotels are vacation- 
ing businessmen, NLRB’s decision has 
considerable importance to business. 
A broadening of the board’s jurisdic- 
tion to cover hotels would be an open 
invitation to other unions, operating 
in industries that NLRB doesn’t cover, 
to come in and demand that they, too, 
be taken into the tent. exo 
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WHAT'S YOUR TROUBLE? 


Each of these destroyed parts had to be taken 
out of service because of incomplete or inade- 
quate water treatment. Replacement nofeant 
loss of steam production . . . new equipment 
expense . . . added labor-repair costs. 


DEARBORN COMPLETE WATER TREATMENT 
SERVICE eliminates this by providing trouble- 
free water—a vital necessity to every user of 
industrial steam. Dearborn’s many years of 


Dearborn. 


combatting corrosion wherever 
it occurs 


leadership in the field of water treatment 
will help keep your power plant operating 


economically. 


CALL ON YOUR DEARBORN SALES ENGINEER 
for (1) analysis of raw water (2) recommen- 
dation of test procedures (3) proper treatment 


(4) a manually or automatically controlled 
feeding system. 
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Dearborn Chemical Company 
Merchandise Mart Plaza, Dept. BW 
Chicago $4, Il. 

Please send me 

© Internal Treatment Bulletin 


© Dearborn "659" Bull 
$000 Sal 
© Filmeen Bulletin $015-A 


C) Have a o 
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triden Calevieting Machine Co., Inc. has 
many production as well as research wses for 
hp- counters, These include matching relay 
closing times, checking electrical stability, de- 
termining electrical requirements of experi- 
mental circuits and testing pilot and produc- 
ton models 


18M quality control relies on -hp- 
Counters to check split-second operat- 
ing times in electric typewriters and 
similar mechanisms. Counters help in- 
sure uniform type impressions. 


Ford's Engineering Research Laboratory at 
Dearborn finds -hp- counters o new, fast way 
to study avtomatic transmission performance, 
time broking action, measure engine cylinder 
volume anc study valve train dynamics. 
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At Westinghouse, the some versatile -hp- 
counters that measure turbo-jet rpm's also 
check adjustment of precision circuitry in new 
color television receivers and perform many 


other useful measuring jobs daily. 
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Douglas uses -hp- Counters for time interval 
work, (measuring time segments os small as 
1/100th second) as well as for frequency 
measurement on AC inverters and generators 
and determining frequency characteristics of 
transformers 


General Electric uses -hp- Counters in 
both development ang production meas- 
urements. Typical! uses include checking 
watthour-meter performance and checking 
crystal frequencies for keying G-E color 
and monochrome TV receivers. 





CHRYSLER 


Chrysler products must prove them- 
selves before on impressive orray of 
test devices. -hp- Counters measure 
revolutions and evaluate performance 
of moving parts with extreme accuracy 

even timing actions occurring over 
intervals as small as |1/ 100,000 second 


Electronic Counters are one of many electronic test instruments ready 
to give you better engineering and manufacturing—today/ 

These Counters are not delicate, expensive prima donnas requiring 
a staff of PhD’s to operate and maintain. About the size of a large table 
radio, they're rugged, dependable, job-pioven, versatile, manufactured in 
quantity and priced from about $900. Anyone who can count can use 
them—they require no charts or complex calculation. Yet their perform- 
ance is perfection itself——direct-reading, instantaneous, automatic; ac- 
curate within | part per 1,000,000. 

Industry uses Electronic Counters to measure rpm and rps, weight, 
pressure, temperature, velocity, speed, acceleration, slippage, elapsed time 
or time intervals, frequency rates, production quantities. And, they have 
many other functions; Electronic Counters are only at the threshold of 


their usefulness to industry. 


Electronic Counters 


new way to better engineering 


ESSO LABORATORIES 


Standard Oil Development Company's Esso 
Research Center uses -hp- counters to reveal 
gosoline performance by quickly, easily 
measuring engine speed vs. torque, time 
lapse between ‘‘spork’’ and explosion, time 
required for maximum thrust ofter firing. 


Hewlett-Packard is a world leader in Electronic Counters, as well as 
other major electronic measuring instruments. The -hp- line includes 
over 250 different equipments—providing almost complete coverage of 
measurements that can be made electronically. 

Over 100 -hp- field engineers serve manufacturers throughout the 
United States and overseas. Their first job is to give you the right answers 
about applicability of electronic instruments to your operation. Their 
second is to recommend and help apply the correct equipment. If you'd 
like to explore this idea in more detail, please write us. The -hp- engineer 


in your city will reply promptly. 


World Leader in Electronic Measuring Equipment 


HEWLETT-PACKARD COMPANY 


275 PAGE MILL ROAD © PALO ALTO, CALIFORNIA, U. 5S. A. 
Coble “HEWPACK” 


Factory-direct service throughout the U. $. and the Free World 




















In Labor 


Wage Settlements Advance GAW, 
Give GE New Contract 


‘There were new contract settlements to ponder this 
week, as the 1955 round of wage increases continues. 

Most dramatic, by far, was the agreement between 
C1O’s United Steelworkers and the two giant can making 
companies, American and Continental, It was the long- 
est step yet in making SUP (su entary unemploy- 
ment pay) into GAW (guaranteed annual wages). 

The steelworkers union, doing its chief bargaining 
last June with the basic steel companies, had scorned 
as “trifling” the SUP contracts that the auto union 
had won from Ford and General Motors. While that 
very bargaining was in pr , however, with U. S. 
Steel and other big producers in Pittsburgh, David J. 
McDonald and Arthur Goldberg, union president and 
ry counsel, used recess time for quick trips to New 

ork. There they met with Lucius Clay, board chairman 
of Continental and William Stolk, president of Ameri- 
can, Over last weekend, the final results of those sessions 
were announced, really landmark contracts. 

They provide 52 weeks of pay at 65% of the employee's 
take-home pay level for oy tend ed workers with 
three years of seniority. They also provide a basic 
general wage increase of 1%¢ an hour with additional 
increments for skilled categories to make the av 
hourly boost 13¢. gees that, the contracts provi 
for a liberalization of the pension systems, the most 
notable features of which are elimination of social 
security payments as a consideration in determining the 
pension amount by putting the monthly pension rate 
on a flat $2.50 times years of service basis. 

The can companies will begin next October putting 
5¢ an employee hour into the GAW-SUP fund, and 
35,000 workers will be eligible for first benefits by 
Oct. 1, 1956, 

The contrast between the auto and can SUP plans is 
biggest in their duration. An auto worker is covered for 
only 26 weeks; a can worker is covered for 52. Can’s 
benefits are also more liberal. In auto, a laid-off employee 
gets, with state unemployment compensation, 65% of 
his take-home pay for the first four weeks of unemploy- 
ment, then 60% for the next 22 weeks. The can 
program is a continuing 65%. 

One other feature of the can program is considered 
significant by the union. If a state in which a can plant 
is located rules that receiving SUP from the company 
is wages—disbarring an canes from his state un- 
employment compensation—American and Continental 
will pay him all he would have got under SUP when he 
returns to work, or when he has exhausted his UC 
equities, 

The estimate is that the total cost to the employer of 
the can contracts is 214¢ an hour, 

The steelworkers union makes no secret of its deter- 
mination to get the same year-long SUP plan from the 
basic steel companies when contracts expire next June. 
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isons cmemness wat Cacvs Rnsunatenh Sides ot 
Electrical Workers (IUE) and had a five-year contract 
had started. 

For the last few years, sharp and acrimonious public 


excha have attended GE’s bargaining relations with 
IUE. This time, a settlement was reached a full month 
in advance of the contract termination deadline, and 
GE paid the union a rare compliment, declaring, “Soon 
after negotiations got under way this year, it became 
evident that the union committee had a real interest in 
constructively approaching the business at hand and in 
exploring the pertinent facts on a realistic and genuinely 
helpful basis.” To which the union responded, “A 
splendid settlement.” 

GE made no concession on SUP, except to agree to 
have it open for bargaining three years hence. It 
established a cost-of-living wage escalator clause, on a 
September, 1955, base. 

Other features in the GE contract provide for a 3% 
wage increase a year (or 44¢, whichever is larger) for 
three years, and a 3%-plus increase for the fourth and 
fifth years of the contract; an improved insurance plan 
with the addition of catastrophic medical expenses; and 
substantial liberalization of pensions. 


Auto Take-Home Pay at Record 
As Changeover Unemployment Mounts 


Ford Motor Co., first to release figures, reports that 
hourly paid employees during the first six months of this 
year worked an average of 44.9 hours per week—highest 
for any like ime period, and earned an average 
of $106.22 weekly. This compares with $75.13 as the 
weekly average for all manufacturing industries. 

From this unprecedented first half, Detroit is now 
struggling with “changeover” unemployment—which 
began the first week in July when Lincoln stopped 
production lines to tool up for new models. Down now 
are Chrysler, DeSoto, Dodge, and American Motors 
plants. There are 63,000 unemployed in the Motor 
City with the forecast that September will bring a peak 
of 85,000 unemployed in Detroit and 130,000 throughout 
the state. 

The auto industry’s new SUP contracts will not cover 
this year’s layoffs, but the commitment to cover them 
next year has brought Detroit’s annual phenomenon 
under intense study. 

Since the war, changeover unemployment has made no 
discernible pattern either in duration or magnitude. For 
the 1949 models, it started in December, 1948, ran to 
January, 1949, affected 60,000 at its peak. The next 
year it started in October, 1949, ran to January, affected 
about 85,000. Next was December, 1950, to January, 
1951, with 50,000 affected; then November, 195i, to 
January, 1952, with an estimated 35,000-50,000 un- 
oe ai The next season it ran from October, 1952, 
to vember, 1952, and involved 25,000. In 1953, it 
ran only during the two months November and Decem- 
ber, and reached only 20,000. It was back vigorously 
last year, however, lasting from August to November, 
with a September peak of 75,000 out of work. 
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Efficiency of 
WHEELABRATOR® 


collector provides 





dust-free handling 
of talc and coal 


For Koppers Co., Inc. 























When Koppers Co., Inc., buile 
their new Fontana, Cal. plant for 
producing tar-base, pipe-line coat- 
ings, a Wheelabrator Dustube 
cloth- tube type collector was 
selected on the basis of its high 
efficiency for controlling and re- 
covering the dust created ia the 
materials handling system. 


The handling system, controlled 
by push buttons, conveys the dry 
materials . . . coal and tale... 


WHEELABRATOR 


co RPORATIGwN 


from railroad cars or trucks to a 
storage silo through the pulver- 
izer, into the weigh hopper and 
then into the mixer. Dust in the 
process is reduced to a negligible 
amount through use of totally en- 
closed conveyors and a Wheel- 
abrator Dustube Collector which 
traps all of the fine material and 
empties into the weigh hopper. 
As a result, volume production is 
achieved without product loss be- 
cause all material is confined in 


(Formerly American Wheelabrater & Equipment Corp.) 





the handling system. 


The high efficiency product recov- 
ery of this installation is typical of 
the performance of the Wheel- 
abrator Dustube Collector in 
thousands of plants. Each installa- 
tion is individually engineered for 
the particular job. Wheelabrator 
engineers are ready at all times to 
develop the best filtration system 
for your problem. Write today 
for Catalog 372 for full details. 


461 S. Byrkit St., Mishawaka, Indiana 


Trail Blazer of Industrial Progress 
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What Do People Think of Your 


Continental Oil used 
this ad to launch 
opinion survey. It isa 
technique growing 
popular in business. 


This advertisement, ag se the 
Ponca City (Okla.) News, kicked off 
Continental Oil Co.'s communitywide 
attempt to get an unvarnished picture 
of itself as seen through the eyes of 
the public. 

Now the results are in and for Cono- 
co, by far the predominant emplover 
in the town, this is what they signify: 

¢ Those interviewed thought 
Ponca City was a good place to live 
and Conoco a good company. 

¢ Certain specific complaints keep 
cropping up—the presence of unpleas- 
ant odors from the refineries, for in- 
stance. Knowing about them, the com- 
pany can plan its community relations 
program to fit public attitudes. 

¢ Despite its removing Conoco 
headquarters from Ponca City to Hous- 
ton pe five years ago, the company 
has not alienated any large section of 
Ponca City residents. 
* Exceptional Approach—Conoco’s ven- 
ture into community relations research 
through public opinion surveys was in 
some ways exceptional. The company 
advertised in advance that it was con- 
ducting the survey to find out what the 
public thought five years after head 
quarters were moved. It took a large 
(1,000) sample out of a small town 
ind carefully analyzed the results by 
groups—teachers, employees, _ public 
leaders, clergymen, etc. And, most im 
portant, it gave a full report of the 
findings, both bad and the good, to 
Ponca residents in an eight-page tabloid 
insert in the newspaper. Thus, it made 
the most of the opportunity to per 
suade the town that the company was 
actively interested in it. 

Conoco’s experience is just one more 
instance of industry's spreading use of 
opinion surveys as a means of (1) pin- 
pointing trouble; (2) avoiding trouble 
by getting a line on people's attitudes; 
(3) preparing policy based on facts 
rather than assumptions; and (4) eval- 
uating the results of poley deci 
sions 

here's no question that today, preb- 
ably more than ever before, manage- 
ment »n't satisied with one-man opim- 































WE WANT YOUR FRANK OPINION 


About Continental Oil Company! 


Coneco i» gong to seek the frank and honest opinions of hundreds of Ponca City residents regarding the 
‘astanding in the community ase neighbor. a citizen. an employer and as a factor for civic 


We have comtracted with one of America's outsta 
Corporation, Princeton, New Jersey, to conduct this survey. One purpose of the survey will be to find out what 
Pons City residents like, and what they don't like. about Continental Oil Company 


Beginning on Thursday, the trained research rep resentatives of Opinion Research Corporation will start 
calling at Ponca City homes, schools, offices, and place s of business to conduct interviews Only non-residents 
of Ponca City will be used to make the survey, in order to make it as impartial as possible. Although the sur- 
vey has been organized to obtain opinions of all segments of the public, there will be no hand-picked inter- 
views insofar as individuals are concerned All parts of Ponca City will be covered, and we sincerely hope that 
you will he willing to ecoperate if you are approached by the interviewer. 


Your Opinion Will Be a Secret 
—So, You Are at Liberty to Speak Your Mind! 

We urge you who are interviewed to feel free to express your frank and honest opinions on the questuons 
you will be asked regarding Continenta) Oil Company's present standing and future outlook in Ponca City. 
Your replies a» an individual will be kept secret by the Opinion Research Corporation. The result of no 
single interview will be revealed to Continental Oil Company, and - 


Ne person interviewed will be asked to reveal his name! 





Completed interviews will be sent direct to headquarters of Opinion Research Corporation, Princeton, 
New Jersey, and only the results of the overall analysis will be revealed to Continenta] Oil Company. 


Purpose of the survey is to provide Continental with information not only as to its standing in the com 
munity but also with opinions of residents as to ways and means of making Ponca City a better place to live 
and as to methods of improving economic. civic, and social conditions now and in the future. 


Thank: to all Ponca City residents for whatever help they are asked to contribute toward the success of 
this survey 


— CONTINENTAL OIL COMPANY — 


Ponca City, Oklahoma 





couple 
almost 


of decades, it has developed 
a compulsion to know what 


peopie think about business and its 


actions 


Because of this, opinion surveying 


1. Applications 











broad policies, marketing, employee re- 
lations, internal communications. 


has become an everyday tool for many 


It would be impossible to list them 
compames in decision-making—for 


ions about its policies. Over the past all, but here are « few examples of 
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Business? 


how opinion surveys are being used: 

¢ General Eiectric Co., one of the 
major users of the technique, right now 
has several surveys under way. One is 
iimed at determining audience reaction 
to a company movie; another analyzed 
attitudes toward a company magazine. 
Employee attitudes, under almost con- 
stant survey among GE people, are be- 
ing researched in Decatur, Ill. And, on 
a continuing basis, GE wants to know 
how well the public is identifying the 
company with its new slogan: Progress 
Is Our Most Important Product. 

e FE. 1. du Pont this year started 
surveying service station dealers to de- 
termine their attitudes. They hired Na- 
tional Analysts, Inc., a Philadelphia 
firm, to do the job. 

¢ AT&T this year began a series 
of surveys among employees to dis 
cover what part their attitudes play 
in effective public relations. Douglas 
Williams Associates, the researchers, 
found that the company needs to keep 
its employees better informed about de- 
partments, other than their own—“a 
surprising miss on the part of the tele- 
phone company,” according to the Wil- 
liams people. AT&T is also employ- 
ing Opinion Research Corp. to de- 
velop data for its new policy of high- 
powered merchandising of telephone 
services. 

e In Racine, Wis., the Manufac- 
turers Association has completed an- 
other in its five-year series of com- 
munity surveys. The surveys began in 
1950 and, as a result, a whole series 
of community activities have been 
launched by the association and individ 
ual companies. Results of the original 
survey were enough to convince Racine 
it needed such things as an industrial 
trade fair to get people better ac- 
quainted with business. 

¢ Socony Mobil Oil Co. spent a 
considerable amount of money and 
time, using Alfred Politz Research, Inc., 
and James M. Vicary Co., right up to 
the final moment to determine whether 
it should change its name from Socony 
Vacuum Oil Co., and, if so, what name 


to pick (BW—Jul.2’55,p59). 


ll. How Good a Tool? 


All this raises the question of just 
how good opinion surveys are as indi- 
cators of attitudes. 

Without a doubt, you can marshal 
plenty of evidence that opinion sur- 
veys are far from the accurate or even 
honest tool they're supposed to be. 

For instance, it’s possible that the 
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Lewis and Clark opened the Northwest 
but railroads like this one made it great! 





A hundred and fifty years ago 
Lewis and Clark blazed a trail up 
the Missouri to Three Forks, 
Montana, now a flourishing cattle 
town on The Milwaukee Road. 

There the Indian maid, Saca- 
jawea, persuaded her brother, a 
Shoshone chief, to guide the Lewis 
and Clark party safely to the 
Pacific Coast. Opening almost an 
entire continent, it was one of the 
dramatic explorations of history. 


ROUTE OF THE SUPER DOME HIAWATHAS 


A business man wishing to un- 
dertake a profitable exploration 
of his own should study the Mil- 
waukee’s steel road to market. No 
arduous effort is needed. 

Your nearest Milwaukee Road 
representative is a ready source of 
information on the facilities and 
abilities of this modern railroad. 
A phone cail or note from you 
may open up a new world of ship- 
ping information. 
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Industrial Sites 
W yew ore looting for @ site 
for your business, ook ws. We 
hove many deswoble lecanent 
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Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific Railroad 
Headquarters: Union Station, Chicago 4, Illinois 
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De you have a 


PROFIT-PARING 
Plan? 







You may not realize how 
much time, effort and 
money are being wasted in 
your business because of 


It will pay you to inves- 
tigate the Todd Disburser. 
It's three machines in one. 
It dates automatically. Ic 
shreds amount lines into 
check fibres with indelible 
ink. It controls and counts 


every signature. 

Employees like the Todd 
Disburser because it's fast, 
simple, easy to operate. 
Executives like it because it 
saves employee time, cuts 
overhead and completely 

company funds. 

Gert all the facts about the 
time-saving, money-saving 
Todd Disburser by mailing 
the coupon. Take this first 
step toward a better balance 
sheet in 1955. 





NEW voRK 
PRINCIPAL CITIES 


ROCHESTER 
SALES OFFICES IN 





» 
DISTRIBUTORS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
THE TODD COMPANY, Inc., Dept. BW 
Rochester 3, N.Y 


Please send full details on the Todd Pro- 
tectograph Disburser. 
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the ine as a vital line of com- 
munication. 
M eh Scientific?—Even the most 
ta opinion survey companies 
odmnit that attitude i an be 
— are familiar with the 
techniques. To find out what a large 
group's opinion 1s, you sample by ques- 
tionnaire and interview a representative 
section of the group and then extrapo- 
late. One danger, of course, is in 
choosing the a. If it is unrepre- 
sentative or biased, it won't be valid. 

Because of this—and other dangers, 
such as loaded questions and the 
natural bent of people to try and pro- 
vide what they think are the “right” 
answers—even pulse-takers themselves 
sometimes will raise doubts about any 
particular survey. 

* Reuther's Complaint—For instance, 
earlier this year, while his union was 
about to negotiate for GAW, Walter 
Reuther complained bitterly that a sur- 
vey made among union members in 
the auto industry was purposely de- 
signed to prove that they were against 

ovisions of a guaranteed annual wage. 
le charged the questions were loaded. 
He was su , to some extent, by 
some experts (BW—Feb.19'55,p30). 
The matter came up before the Amer- 
ican Assn. for Public Opinion Research, 
but no action was taken. 

This was an extreme case, packed 
with emotion and involving a serious 
labor-management dispute. 

But there are those who feel that the 
small samples pollsters often use to de- 
termine attitudes of groups, sometimes 
as large as the whole consumer popu- 
lation of the U.S., are inadequate. 

However, on this point, Opinion 
Research Corp., Princeton, N. J., one 
of the largest poll-taking firms and the 
one that handled Continental Oil's 
community survey, now believes that 
most ¢ finally have accepted the 
validity of the small sample technique. 
The Federal Reserve Board places a lot 
of confidence in it. For several years, 
it has used the University of Michigan's 
Survey Research Center to determine 
buying attitudes—using a sample of 
3,000 to 3,500 from which to draw na- 
tionwide conclusions. 


lll. Acceptance by Business 


Beyond any doubt, many business 
firms are convinced that the pollsters 
have developed a tool that can give 
management an honest picture use- 


ful for a whole ra of operations. 

Today you can ouch find few 
large corporations that haven’t used an 
opinion survey at one time or another. 
As a result, polltaking for business has 
become a big business itself. 

* ORC’s Growth—You get some idea 
of the growth of opinion survey work 
in these figures Opinion Research 
- gives out: Since the early 1940s 
its ness has about tripled; in addi- 
tion, sales of its Employee and Public 
Opinion Index (a continuing attitude 
report service) have grown from 23 
chents in 1946 to 80 clients today, 

And business is willing to foot pretty 
high bills for surveys. 

A typical one — cost $12,000, giv- 
ing a company a full-blown job usi 
the latest techniques and_ statistica 
methods 


ORC has a long list of clients, re- 
ports it has done well over 100 com- 
munity surveys. In addition, it is 
constantly making surveys of what 
management calls special publics— 
stockholders, dealers, customers, em- 

, thought leaders. 

top of that, it has developed its 
Public Opinion Index. ORC po lishes, 
for management's guidance, what it con- 
siders to be the public's attitude on a 
number of subjects. This year's list 
covered: United States-Canada_rela- 
tions, the free market vs. socialistic 
thinking—1955; labor’s 1955 demands; 
big business today. In the past it has 
probed into what employees say about 
ma ent’s leadership, foremen 
thinking, how the plant manager views 
employee and community relations. 
. Role—Opinion Research frankly 
admits that it views its role as an aid 
to management—not as an arm of 
academic opinion research science. It 
defends its techniques and accuracy of 
its surveys, but doesn’t hesitate to advise 
management on how to use the data 
to get the businessman’s point of view 
across to the public. 

Its survey of what people think of 
business leadership, for instance, showed 
dramatically that a large percentage of 

ple think that labor union leaders 
ave done the most to raise the stand- 
ard of living. ORC presented this in- 
formation to management through its 
Index and then went on to suggest ways 
for management to alter that opinion. 

Some survey groups feel they don’t 
want to go that far. They try to stop 
short of advising clients on what to do 
about the information their poll-taking 
turns up. The University of Michigan, 
for instance, considers itself more of a 
basic social research laboratory. 

But most commercial survey firms 
have long since passed the point where 
their function is mere nose-counting. 
Most say they wouldn't be in business 
if they couldn’t tell (1) what the deta 
means and (2) how to apply it. to 
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A typical TECHNIPLAN arrangement for efficient departmental set-up. 


you'll find GLOBE-WERNICKE office equipment everywhere ! 


Globe-Wernicke TECHNIPLAN is the original 
modular steel office equipment. It applies mod- 
ern principles of design and engineering to the 
problem of your particular office layout. TECH. 
NIPLAN allows you to utilize to the maximum 
a given amount of space, and at the same time 
increase personnel comfort and efficiency. With 
TECHNIPLAN’S flexibility, an almost unlimited 


number of arrangements is possible, and group- 


an 


ings can be tailored to insure easy communica- 
tion with convenient desk-to-desk work flow, 
Free-standing partitions are available to form 
ideal private offices, executive suites or depart- 
mental sections. TECHNIPLAN means modern 
appearance...maximum efficiency in your office. 
Your Globe-Wernicke dealer will be glad to dem- 
onstrate TECHNIPLAN. He’s listed in the “Yel- 


low Pages” of your phone book, Or write us direct, 





CINCINNATI 12, OHIO 














Fhat'e why © Rows Grtt- 
Dashes = 
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or cie'oftante | 
poeey tee had 
extra heavy 
oumes ITSELF oreead oan Tockte-beecsd 
. add up to years of service. 

‘Pits any lift truck... 
makes it a dump truck. . 
attached or detached in 3 
seconds. Also available on 

= . live skids or with wheels or 
gionts itseue = casters. Sizes from 14 to 2 
cubic yards. 

Save 50% of hand-unload- 
ing cost with this modern 
materials ee. 

— Handles wet or dry, or 
LOCKS ITSmLF cold bulky ma 4 
easily, y- 


WANT DETAILS? Clip this coupon to your 

letterhead and moil to 
ROURA IROM WORKS, INC. 

1407 Noodiend Ave., Detroit 11, Michigan 
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In Management 


A New King Pin for 
The PR Business 


Public relations firms, unlike advertising agencies, don’t reveal 
their sales or profits. So it's hard to be sure who is the industry's 
king-pin. But last week, after Hill & Knowlton, Inc., acquired 
Robinson-Hannagan Associates, some fast pencil and paper work 

Madison Avenue indicated that, in size, the newly enlarged 
Hill & Knowlton outranks Carl Byoir & Associates, considered by 
7 as the top dog of the PR business. 

adison Avenue bases its new estimates on two facts: 

© Hill & Knowlton’s staff, to which R-H’s 89 employees were 
added, now totals 239. Byoir says it has 230 on its payroll. 

* Hill & Knowlton’s accounts, to which R-H’s 12 clients were 
added, — total 27. Byoir has 22 accounts. This bench-mark of 
size, though, is often razzed by many in the trade. 

Hill & Saas will operate Robinson-Hannagan as an affiliate 
and will make no nnel changes. The two outfits make a good 
fit. H&K’s Pres. Bert C. Goss says there’s little if any conflict 
i between their accounts. H&K’s specialty is broad corporate public 
telations. R-H has been in product and general publicity. Through 

ithe sale, Hill & Knowlton gains Robinson-Hannagan’s West Coast 
tion. 

What Robinson-Hannagan cost Hill & Knowlton probably 
won't be disclosed. But it’s plain enough how R-H was sold. The 
firm was started by the late Steve Hannagan. Last winter, former 
New York Herald-Tribune publisher William E. Robinson bought 
control, This spring, Robinson took the job of president of. Coca- 
Cola Co, In disposing of his controlling R-H stock, he went first 
to John Hill, chairman and controlling stockholder of Hill & 
Knowlton. Hill sna up the offer with the happy approval of 
other shareowning H&K senior executives. 


Du Mont Will Spin Off 
A Long-Time Loser 


Allen B. Du Mont Laboratories, Inc,, pioneer maker of TV and 
other electronic equipment, has finally tired of absorbing the losses 
of its telecasting operations. Now it plans to amputate those opera- 
tions. When it has got rid of them it will concentrate solely on 
manufacture and sale of its wide range of electronic products. 

The amputation proposal will go to the stockholders for a 
ata ial meeting in October. It will be a formality-Du Mont’s 
board controls 50% of the stock. 

If shareowners agree, and the Federal Communications Com- 
mission O.K.’s the deal, here’s what will happen: 

© A new company, Du Mont Broadcasting Corp., will be set 
up as owner and operator of Du Mont’s present TV stations, 
WABD, New York; WTTG, Washington; the Du Mont Tele- 
Center in New York; and the facilities of the Du Mont network. 

® Stock in the new company will be distributed to parent com- 
pany stockholders at a ratio of one to 24. 

© A new board and management team will be created. No 
candidates for the top job have been named yet. 

In spinning off the telecasting end of its business, Du Mont 
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with Full-Stacking 
“F"’ style cans 


Crown is first to create a full-stacking “F” style 
can. The bottom seams of the upper can rest 
securely on the top seams of the lower can, thus 
giving perfect stability to the stack. 


GET ALL THESE “PLUS” ADVANTAGES 


+ 50% IMPROVEMENT IN DISPLAY 
AT POINT OF SALE 
All of these cans stack rightside up with labels 
legible. No pyramiding, no inverting of alter- 
nate rows necessary as in the past. 


+ SAVING ON STORING AND SHIPPING 
Cubic volume reduced becouse cans nest 


together perfectly. Conserves storage space. 
Permits higher weight minimum, lower freight 
rates. 


+ NEAT, ORGANIZED SHELF STACKING 
These new cans ore so easy to organize on 
the shelf, so stable when they're stacked, that 
mass displays of them always “look their best’ 
to win sales. 


+ SIMPLIFIED HANDLING ON FILLING LINES 


Spout is uniformly “top and center.” No in- 
dexing problem. 








QUART AND PINT SIZES NOW AVAILABLE 

AT NO INCREASE OVER STANDARD PRICES. 

ORDER NOW! CONTACT YOUR CROWN 
SALES REPRESENTATIVE! 





“BIG Enough to Serve You... SMALL Enough to Know You" 
CROWN CORK & SEAL COMPANY, INC. 


CAN DIVISION 
PHILADELPHIA * CHICAGO ¢ ORLANDO © BARTOW © BIRMINGHAM © BALTIMORE «© NEW YORK «© BOSTON © ST. LOUIS © SAN FRANCISCO 
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KNOW YOUR LOAD! 


Today, doubtful truck weights are 
more costly than ever . . . affectin 
your dealings with customers, wit 
vendors, with highway enforcement 
officials, 


New TOLEDO Hi-Weigh Truck Scales 
are pons for today’s heavy duty 
needs . . . choice of two-section, four- 
section or axle load in full range of 
models. Long-life accuracy assured by 
Toledo double pendulum mechanism 

. self-gauging replaceable pivots . 
parallel link suspension bearings . . . 
' easy-to-operate unit weights . . . auto- 
a ncaa ah a matic indication with the famous 
ousnndian dependabilice Toledo dial. Send for literature, form 
2417-A. Toiedo Scale Company, 

Toledo 1, Ohio. 





HI-WEIGH 


AXLE LOAD SCALES 


These Toledos help you check 
load distribution as well as 
total weight. Economical shal- 
low pit installation. Choice of 
20 ton capacity with 8’ x 10’ 
platform or 40 ton with 10° x 





60 TON=—4 SECTION=—6O FT. 
TOLEDO HI-WEIG’’ TRUCK SCALES 
These BIG four-section scales are built to weigh the heaviest and largest highway 
vehicles. In them you get the ca meee and ere lengths required to meet 
needs today . . . and tomorrow. ned for economy of installation 


and long-life durability in heavy duty dno . Ail ante ledo Hi-Weigh Scales available 
with Toledo Printweigh for recording weights on tickets, strips, or sheets. 


me AF ECONOMY IN| 
RONSEEE Foes ts rg 
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__™ Toledo engineering has integrated 
> lever, weighbridge, and pit 

td to achieve igh strength Sounbiatal 

with veer viene long-life instal- 


TOLEDO 





Headavarters for SCALES 
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will completely divorce itself from the 
operation. It’s proposed that the new 
company will offer additional stock 
to raise capital, and Du Mont could 
buy in here, if it wanted. But a Du 
Mont spokesman says the company 
has no such plan under consideration 
now, 

In television’s early postwar days 
Du Mont felt itself forced into tele- 
casting to beef up the market for its 
television receivers. But, by last year, 
telecasting was seriously watering 
down Du Mont’s manufacturing 
profits. 

Its total loss on its network opera- 
tion comes to $16-million; $5-million 
of that chalked up last year. But from 
operation of its stations it netted 
some $11-million. 

The $5-million deficit here was 
wiped out by the price Westinghouse 
paid early this year for Du Mont’s 
Pittsburgh TV station, WDTV— 
$10-million. So, with this sale build- 
ing up cash in the till. Du Mont 
is getting out of telecasting pretty 
clean. 


New View of 


Management Pinch 


The management personnel pinch 
that’s giving many companies bad 
headaches shows up nowhere better 
than in American Management 
Assn.’s new survey of organized man- 
ager development programs. 

The survey covers some 500 com- 
panies in different industries. It shows 
that 54% of the companies that re- 
plied to AMA’s questionnaire have 
systematic plans to develop or im- 
prove their managers. 

Two years ago, a somewhat similar 
survey, covering 2,000 companies, 
showed that only 30% of those that 
replied had management develop- 
ment programs. 

Besides the 54% that reported they 
now have organized development pro- 
grams, a further 21% said they have 
a space in their tables of organization 
for a man who will guide or promote 
management development. 

From AMA's figures. you can see 
the trend toward management de- 
velopment programs. The survey 
shows that 80% of the programs re- 
ported have been operating for less 
than 10 years; that 60% of them are 
less than five years old. eo 
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You can air-condition your home 
without using a drop of water 


Worthington “air-cooled” residential 
units take on the hottest air 
conditioning assignments without water! 


Every summer the nation’s water shortage makes as many 
headlines as the heat. But now homemakers can live through 
the dog-days in cool comfort -- without dipping into the 
precious water supply 

Worthington’s new “air-cooled” residential units keep the 
hottest homes cool — end don't use a drop of water. All- 
electric, “air-cooled” units convert your warm air heating 
system to year-round air conditioning. 

These new “air-cooled” units join Worthington’s year- 


round and add-on units to provide the “right” type equipment 
for every residential need. They also score as another success- 
ful development for Worthington research engineers whose 
steadily growing list of contributions to industry already 
includes complete lines of construction equipment, pumps, 
compressors, engines and mechanical power equipment 
Worthington Corporation, Harrison, New Jersey ‘ 


WORTHINGTON 
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THE SIGN OF VALUE AROUND THE WORLD 


AIR CONDITIONING AND REFRIGERATION - COMPRESSORS - CONSTRUCTION EQUIPMENT + ENGINES - DEAERATORS « INDUSTRIAL MIXERS 
LIQUID METERS « MECHANICAL POWER TRANSMISSION + PUMPS - STEAM CONDENSERS + STEAM-JET EJECTORS + STEAM TURBINES « WELDING POSITIONERS 








Only STEE 


can do so many jobs so well 


it Goes in There. This junkyard baling 


press gobbles up two cars or one truck at 
a time, and squeezes them into a tight bale 
of scrap steel. 


And Comes Out Were. The cars are now less 
than a cubic yard of steel scrap. It's the 
largest such press in the world, and uses 
197 tons of USS Steel Plates. 


The Rage For Built-Ins. Joe Govean runs a famous 
restaurant in Santa Barbara, California; and he 
knew just what he wanted when he designed a 
kitchen for his home. Two ovens, with USS Stain- 
leas Steel doors and trim, are built into the kitchen 
wall. Stainless Steel is bright and beautiful .. . 
easy to clean and keep clean. 


They Pamper Jet Engines. Military aircraft engines 
are shipped and stored all over the world in USS 
Cor-Ten Steel containers. This steel is 50% 
stronger than ordinary steel, and it has 4 to 6 times 
the corrosion resistance. The containers are kept 
under pressure, and the air inside is dehydrated to 
prevent moisture and corrosion. 
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MENT COMPANY 


GERRARD STEEL STRAPPING... NATIONAL TUBE 
ATLAS Cs 


STEEL PRODUCTS... UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY. . Divisions of UNITED STATES STEE1 CORPORATION, PITTSBURGH 


+ UNION SUPPLY COMPANY - UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY 


- UNIVERSAL 








This trade-mark is your guide to quality steel 


UNITED STATES STEEL 


526 William Penn Place, Pitteburgh, Pa 





-CONSOLIDATED WESTERN STEEL 
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TV program presented every 


too? 
ee aes 
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and CYCLONE FENCE ..COLUMBIA-GENEVA STEEL. 


For further information on any product mentioned in this advertisement, write United States Steel, 
- AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE 


AMERICAN BRIDGE . 
UNITED STATES STEEL HOMES, INC 


other week by United States Steel. Consult your local newspaper for time and station 


thin, strong wire that does not impair the view. USS Tiger Brand Wire 


throws and foul balls by a USS Welded Wire Fabric screen made from 
Rope holds the fabric up. 


Babe Ruth, the “King of Swat.” The patrons are protected from mis 
SEE THE UNITED STATES STEEL HOUR. §95 © full hour 


The Bambine Was Were. This is Yankee Stadium, home park of the late 


OIL WELL SUPPLY. .TENNESSEE COAL & IRON... UNITED STATES 
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1954 Close = 100 







On the Toronto Exchange Lately... 


_,.- Industrials haven’t done as well as in New York... 
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Uranium, Metals Set the Pace 


The Toronto Stock Exchange has 
gone through some shaking up in the 
past couple of weeks—as has the Big 
Board in New York (page 27). The 
— lines on the rt give the 
general picture, 

The = investment pastures to 


the north began to lose their appeal a 


120 Finance 


bit two weeks ago, when the Bank of 
Canada raised its discount rate, after 
similar Federal Reserve action here. 
Then came the real erusher: Trade 
Minister C. D. Howe announced that 
no more special price contracts would 
be negotiated with uranium producers 
after Mar. 31, 1956, for companies that 


can’t get into production before April, 
1957. 

This uranium news was perhaps the 
hardest blow that could have hit U.S. 
individual and _ institutiona! invest- 
ment in Canada—for a hefty chunk of 
U.S. buying has been in uranium. It 
came on top of Washington reports 
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Is atomic enetgy i 


in your . 


company’s pl 





This 2,000,000-volt Resotron 2000 is typical of General Elec- 
tric X-fay units now serving the atomic industry 





If'so, your plans must inclyde 
X-ray inspection — proyedan 
absolute necessity in Ay : 


atomic constfuction’ “ 


General Electric is presently supplying more x-ray 
equipment to atomic energy programs than to any 
other single industry — with good reason. Here, 
where failure cannot be tolerated, x-ray inspection 
is the only method which provides visible proof of 
the soundness of components and materials used in 
nuclear construction 


With the industry's widest experience in high- 
voltage x-ray — with more than one hundred super- 
voltage installations — General Electric is a natural 
choice whenever x-ray equipment is specified in 
this fast-growing field. 


At the very start of your atomic energy planning, 
consult General Electric for both needed apparatus 
and nec essary application experience, Our repre- 
sentatives are fully prepared to help you work with 


the atom. 
. . . 


High-voltage x-ray inspection for quality control 
is just one of the ways G.E. applies x-ray and re- 
lated radiation to industry. If you have a non-de- 
structive testing or inspection problem, contact your 
nearest G-E x-ray representative or write X-Ray 
Department, General Electric Company, Milwaukee 
1, Wisconsin, for Pub, AO-84, 


Progress /s Our Most Important Product 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 
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“The Wcé cream’s 


In this 
corrugated box!” 





Stay frozen? 
Sure it does. It's packed in an H&D box 
lined with corrugated Insulpak. 


Insulpak is great for keeping things hot, too... . 


and it's a superb cushion for fragile items, 


Whatever your packaging problem, 
H&D can give you the answer. 
Check us and see. 


_ WINDE 8 DAUCH 


vision of West Virginia Pulp and Paper Company 


AUTHORITY ON PACKAGING © SANDUSKY, OHIO 
13 FACTORIES © 40 SALES OFFICES 
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of worries over possible oversupplies of 
uranium if military demand should 
slacken off (BW —Jul.30°55,p31). 

A further setback to uranium hopes 
came last week with the announcement 
by Chmn. Lewis L-; Strauss of the U.S. 
Atomic Energy Commission of progress 
toward harnessing for peaceful uses the 
thermonuclear fusion process that is 
the basis of the H-bomb. If industry 
should turn to fusion rather than fis 
sion—or atom splitting as a source of 
power (BW —Aug.6'55,p32), with some 
form of hydrogen as the chief raw ma 
terial, the uranium boom might have a 
hard time of it. 
¢ Gyrations—At any rate, the resulting 
gyrations of some of the shares on the 
Toronto Exchange focused attention 
there at a time when trading on the 
New York Stock Exchange seemed to 
have hit the summer doldrums. 

Actually, as the chart on page 120 
shows, the Big Board has outperformed 
the Toronto market—except for the 
case of the uranium shares. And there's 
nothing on the Big Board comparable 
to the many uranium mining companies 
listed in ‘Toronto. Until 1953, indus 
trials on the Toronto Exchange had 
risen faster than Standard & Poor's 
50-industrial average; but from that 
benchmark, the U.S. industrials have 
moved well out in front 
¢ Favorites—Toronto trading is run 
ning at a record clip, with over 1-bil 
lion shares traded in seven months 
more than for any other full year—and 
with uranium and other metal shares 
a much of the activity. Around 
90% ot the trading volume has been in 
mining shares—many of the “penny 
stock” variety. 

Traders looking for a fast dollar 
might be getting warier about uranium, 
but they are showing little hesitation 
about copper, nickel, aluminum, and 
other nonferrous metals. Copper stocks 
are current favorites, with higher cop 
per prices making earnings look better 
than ever, and the world supply staying 
tight. The index of base metals, sparked 
by copper, has risen 32% since Jan. | 

Two other groups have been invest 
ment favorites for both Canadians and 
Americans: 

¢ Automobiles, especially General 
Motors, Chrysler, and Ford Motor Co. 
of Canada, Ltd. The group index has 
jumped 41% since yearend, 

e Paper and pulp—up 26% as a 

group, with the industry operating at 
top speed all this vear. 
e U.S. Funds—U.S. money has taken 
a bigger part in the Canadian picture 
with the advent of U.S.-managed in 
vestment trusts that buy only Canadian 
securities. Today around 10 of these 
sell their own shares in the U.S 

These funds really got going around 
mid-1954, when the U.S. Securities 
& Exchange Commission ruled that they 
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“LESS DOWNTIME 


- 
, 


sy : j ; a 
& | IS THE FORK LIFT TRUCK THAT GIVES 
ei a LONGEST TROUBLE-FREE SERVICE 





BUDA Lift Truck—toughest in the field! Buda will give 

you more trouble-free service than any other lift truck made 
Buda Lift Trucks are still carrying more than their share 

of the production load long after others have been “traded in”. 
And, you don’t waste money on downtime with Buda, When 
something goes wrong with Buda you can count on a 22-second 
strip for service, a 22-minute strip for overhaul, a 30-minute 
clutch change. What's more all parts for Buda lift trucks are 





PUT YOURSELF In 
THE ORIVER'S SEAT 
with this Free facts book. 36 pages, 


iMtustrated in color, packed with lift truck 85% interchangeable Now is the time to look into Buda 


’ 

information. Write today for your copy. Fork Lift Trucks. When you step into a Buda, you've taken 
| the first step to less downtime, less handling cost 

and increased production. 


THE FER LN ER ER vivision 


) Allis-Chaimers Manufacturing Company 


Harvey, Illinois 








would have to pay no U.S. tax so long 
as they didn’t distribute any dividends, 
which are plowed back into Canadian 
securities. Largest is Canada General, 
Ltd.—net assets, $57.6-million. Scud- 
der Fund of Canada, Ltd. (net assets, 
$36.8-million) just offered 250,000 new 
shares to U.S. investors; in its first 
year, it netted $679,757 and had un- 
realized appreciation of $6.5-million. 
New York Capital Fund has assets of 
$27.8-million, unrealized appreciation 
of $3.9-million. 

Many Canadians were concerned that 
large-scale fund investments would send 
already skimpy supplies of blue chips 
up out of reach of most buyers. But 
the funds have carefully filtered their 
money into the economy. When they 
first got going, there was a fairly siz; able 
jump in net sales of Canadian securities 
to the U.S.—from $25.2-million in 
third-quarter 1954 to $33.4-million in 
the fourth quarter. But by May, 1955, 
investment by U.S. purchasers was 
down to $2.9-million. 

The funds are in a position to pull 
reat weight, however. Last year, about 

0% of all sales of Canadian securities 

went to nonresidents (mostly in the 
U.S.). It's estimated that about half 
that went to the funds. 

¢ Portfolios—The funds’ assets have | 
boomed with Canadian stocks, of 
romernae - —— trae ; course, and so far they have favored 
{ ate the high-flying mining shares. Many 
; F245 ee Soe Gewese en funds have 15% to 20% in mining, | 
| : the rest largely in blue-chip industrials. 

The sparsity of blue chips is a prob- 


fF YOUR FIRM lem. The funds have concentrated 
‘ TOUR FIRM heavily in such stocks as International 


Nickel Co. of Canada, Ltd., Royal 





This announcement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of an offer to 
buy any of these Debentures, The offer is made only by the Prospectus. 


NEW ISSUE August 11, 1955 


] $20,000,000 
FOREMOST DAIRIES, INC. 


4\2% Subordinated Debentures 





Daren JULY 1, 1955 Dus Juty 1, 1980 








i | The Company is offering to exchange part of the Debentures for outstanding 
First Preferred Stock of Philadelphia Dairy Products Company, Inc. and the 
Underwriters are offering to sell the balance of the Debentures to holders of 
certain Classes of Preferred Stock of Foremost Dairies, Inc. Both offers expire 
on August 31, 1955. The Underwriters may, during this period, offer De- 
bentures pursuant to the terms and conditions set forth in the Prospectus. 





q Price 105% plus accrued interest 








Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained in any State only from such 
of the several Underwriters named in the Prospectus and others 
as may lawfully offer these securities in such State. 


Allen & Company Salomon Bros. & Hutzler 























OPERATE help make your Dutch Petroleum, Aluminium, Ltd., and 
ee) an sien MacMillan & Bloedel, Ltd., a large / 
ITS OWN TRUCKS drivers more efficient lumber concern. 


Even more than in the U.S., the 
scarcity of blue chips has forced down 
yields, which are at the lowest level 
im years. Aluminium dropped from 
3.07% to 2.16%, MacMillan & Bloe- 
del from 3.48% to 2.22%, Imperial Oil 
from 2.58% to 2.34%, Ford of Canada 4 
from 4.36% to 3.63%. 
¢ Pro and Con—Some Canadians are 
quick to blame U.S. buying for bocst- 
ing equity prices out of line with 























The Tachograph is a recording speedometer Many drivers will cell you a Tachograph is dividends, though others feel it hasn’t 
for trucks It permanently records on 8 the best friend 4 driver can have. In oumer. been a dominant factor. Investment 
waxed-coated chart when truck started, ous instances, drivers ve mM acquittec loa . > : 
when it stopped, when it idled, speed and of speeding charges, hit-and-run and reckless advisers poimt out that yields to U.S. 
distance traveled driving because their Tachographs proved buyers are trimmed even further by 
While good drivers can be commended, they couldn't have been guiley Canada’s 15% tax on nonresident divi- 
supervisor can correct a poor driver's re Send this compon today and learn more dend 
habits habies that wear out trucks and about how the Tachograph can help you end income. 
tires sooner, wastefully consume gas and oil make your trucking operation safer, more One argument in defense of ‘hefty 
and cause accidents, prohtable, more efficient. U.S. investment came when James F. 
Wadner Electric Grrporation 6460 Piymouth Ave., St. Louis 14, Mo. ; Coyne, governor of the Bank of Canada, 
Please send @ copy of Bulletin SU-3, : ; pointed out that Canadians themselves 
pares have not been very enthusiastic in- 
vestors in the common stock of produc- 
Company tive enterprises in Canada.” He feels 
Address it’s reasonable to expect that in the fu- 
chy State ture more Canadian stock will be made 
We esuate Vehicles eons available to Canadians. to 
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Decentralizing Company Cash 


New York Life finds 
gional goodwill—to keep its 


it pays—in savings and re- 
funds in banks across U. S. 


and invest locally, instead of siphoning cash to New York. 


One of the biggest headaches for the 
treasurer or comptroller of a company 
with widespread operations is keeping 
tabs on the company’s money. With 
bills being paid and money flowing in 
and out of various parts of the country, 
it’s often a mana’ to stay up-to-date 
on the whereabouts of the company 
cash, and to keep as much of it as 
possible earning interest for the com- 
pany treasury 

The conventional pattern has been 
to siphon company moncy into the 
New York money center, put it in 
short-term investments such as Treasury 
bills, funnel it back to the hinterlands 
when needed. But this method runs 
up against two objections: 

¢ It may make for bad public rela- 
tions in the hinterlands, which see their 
money flowing off to New York instead 
of being invested locally. 

e If it takes too long for cash to 
make its way back to financial head- 
quarters, valuable interest dollars can 
be lost on this “float,” as the money in 
transit is called; investment decisions 
may have to be put off. 
¢ Reversing It—For these reasons, some 
companies are tackling the problem 
of money flow by reversing the conven- 
tional pattern. Most notable is the 
giant New York Life Insurance Co., 
which has developed a system pur- 
posely geared to keeping moncy outside 
New York 

The problem of keeping tabs on the 
cash—tough enough for a large industrial 
corporation with, say, $500-million an- 
nual sales—is even more critical for a 
huge insurance company. New York 
Life, for example, sells nearly $2-billion 
of insurance each year, has over $13- 
billion insurance in force. 

The company has a massive web of 
175 branch offices throughout the coun- 
try, and each working day policvholders 
are paying premiums into those 
branches. Simultaneously, New York 
Life is mailing out checks for dividends 
and other benefits, is buying securities, 
making loans, lending on mortgages. 
This makes for a constant flow of money 
among the hundreds of banks in which 
New York Life maintains accounts. 

Most large insurance companics fol- 
low the conventional pattern. For some 
time, New York Life also struggled 
with this system. 

But as its business grew to multi- 
million-dollar proportions, its money 
managers began to get concerned over 
the growing “float’’—the hefty sums 
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that flopped about without carning 
their keep. 

* Looking Around—In mid-1947 New 
York Life, with an eye to speeding up 
operations, began looking at the trans- 
continental wire services of some of 
New York’s largest commercial banks. 
One of these, with nearly 25 years of 
experience with its own wire system, 
worked with New York Life money 
men to devise a similar setup. 

This bank emphasized speed of trans- 
actions, with ware and cable serv- 
ices spread throughout the U.S. and 
overseas to tie the operation together. 
The bank has regional centers—corre- 
spondent banks in large cities—where 
it gathers receipts for its depositors, 
and transfers funds between these re- 
gions or to the home office as needed. 
¢ Catch—The efficiency of the system 
was appealing, but for New York Life 
there was one catch. The company 
wanted basically a system to facilitate 
movement of funds out of and outside 
of New York rather than into the city— 
a system that would keep collections in 
regional banks until needed, 

New York Life had two aims: 

elt wanted to keep its regional 
banks happy by keeping fairly sub- 
stantial amounts on deposit with them. 
Smaller bankers in outlying districts 
make no secret of their distaste for 
corporations that simply use their banks 
as a means of transferring capital. 

e It wanted to make its investment 
schedule more flexible, too, and try to 
invest money in areas where the money 
came from. 
¢ Savings—Probably the prime reason 
behind both these aims was public re 
lations. But New York Life figures its 
new system of inter-bank connections 
has saved it money, too—largely because 
of the time saved in investment 

If a borrower in Longview, Tex., 
needs $5-million, sav, he doesn’t have 
to wait until sufficient funds have been 
wired from New York. The money 
would be on deposit in a Dallas bank, 
and if there wasn’t enough, the Dallas 
bank could draw on New York Life’s 
account in, say, St. Louis. 

In the six years since the system 
has been going, New York Life figures 
it has eut down its float substantially 
(from around 24% to 3% of total assets, 
down to less than 1%). The company 
also estimates a total saving of nearly 
$1-million by having the cash available 
when needed most. 


¢ How It Works—The New York Life 








A“\ ANI 
ack the man from yng 


He carries knowledge from 
many countries under his hat! 


A problem on ground water develop- 
ment solved in Paris, France, may be 
the answer to a similar problem in 
Paris, Tennessee, This hard earned, 
factual knowledge, gained the world 
over, is available without cost or obli- 
gation to industry, agriculture and 
municipality, 

It’s sound business judgement on any 
question that relates to water to “ask 
the man from Layne.” 


LAYNE & BOWLER, INC, 
Memphis 8, Tennessee 


OUTS 

V2 
Water Wells 
Vertical Turbine Pumps 

Water Treatment 


Layne Associate Companies 
Throughout the World 
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NEW ROTARY TRUCK LEVELER 


saves loading costs 
and dock space 


HANDLES ANY HIGHWAY CARRIER AT ANY LOADING DOCK 


® Quickly levels any truck bed at dock height so pallet trucks and 
other materials handling equipment can move in and out with 


maximum speed and safety. 


Takes no space . .. installed in driveway in front of dock, leaving 


dock platform completely free of obstructions. 


40,000-lb capacity, 24” travel . 


any loading dock, 


. handles any highway carrier at 


Raised center curb section guides wheels onto runways for fast, 


accurate truck positioning. 


Dependable, economical hydraulic operation by Rotary Oildraulic 


electric power unit. 


For new or old buildings 


The Rotary Truck Leveler is easily, in- 
expensively installed in any building. 
It is the ideal equipment for docks 
where construction or space limitations 


prevent use of ramps. Changes in ma- 
terials handling systems or equipment 
will never make the Rotary Truck 
Leveler obsolete. Mail coupon below. 


Rotary Lift Co. 
1079 Kentucky 
Memphis 2, Tenn. 


Rotary Truck Leveler to: 


Name 


Address 
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system, as set up today, centers on 18 
central banks im major cities through- 
out the country, which are gathering 
points for collections in their respective 
areas. The money stays in these banks, 
unless needed in New York or one of 
the other banks for investment; and 
wherever possible, it is invested in the 
same locality. New York Life thus 
keeps about two-thirds of its money 
outside New York. 

New York Life's treasurer, Charles 
E. Baldwin, Jr., receives daily reports 
from the 18 central banks, knows just 
how much is in each. The actual flow 
of money, especially large sums, is 
triggered from New York, but this %s 
enerally just a matter of minutes. 

Idwin has over a dozen people work 
ing the system from the New York 
office, with a former banker running the 
daily operations. 
¢ Dissent—While New York Life has 
enjoyed a sizable success with its sys 
tem, which it calls “reversed bank 
concentration,” some other large insur 
ance companies fee) that it creates more 
steps than it saves. One company, for 
instance, keeps minimum balances in 
regional banks, remits other collections 
and payments to New York. It has 
used this system successfully for over 
30 years, and has no plans for changing. 
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SEC won a round—in its court action 
against a group trying to gain control 
of Libby, McNeill & Libby (BW—Aug. 
13°55,p102). A federal judge enjoined 
the group not to continue soliciting 
proxies, not to use proxies already ob 
tained through “false and misleading” 
material. The group will probably ap 
peal. Libby’s annual meeting has been 
postponed three weeks 


Connecticut Thruway bondholders arc 
being polled to get their O. K. to amend 
terms of the issue to provide that the 
bonds already issued will get prior call 
over later bonds on motor fuel taxes, 
should these be needed to pay off the 
toll road bonds. The purpose is to clear 
the way for another $298-million of 
bonds, which would share first call on 
toll revenues with the $100-million 
already issued, 
— 


Bullard Co., large machine tool manu- 
facturer, reports a net loss of. $1.2- 
million for the first-half 1955. Ship 
ments for the six months were less than 
half the volume of 1954’s first half— 
$12.1-million against $31.5-million. 
Like other toolmakers (BW—Jun.11'55, 
p56), Bullard incurred heavy expenses 
while getting new lines of tools into 
production. 
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it takes a sure hand 


produce cartons by the million 


This skilled die-maker takes over after Gair carton designers set 
the pattern for ale 

lake your carton, for instance. Gair Package Analysis* 
the way to the nght material, the nght structural and graphi 
ind the nght printing process for your market and product 

hen it’s up to Gair's production men to mass-produce the finished 
irton. That me precision die-making (shown above) phi 
fection in all pl ot production; cutting, creasing, f 

uing. It mean killed men and pecialized ma hinery working 
together to make sure there's no variation between the first carton 


ind the millionth to jam your mechanical packaging machiner 


You'll find the right men and macliines to do the job at Gan 


we ck signed t byhune print al j 


ot our men | be giad to top 


FOLDING CARTONS + SHIPPING CONTAINERS 
PAPERBOARD + KRAFT BAGS AND WRAPPINGS 


ROBERT GAIR COMPANY, INC. 
EAST 44th STREET »« NEW YORK 17, NV. Y. 














RAINBOW OF COLORS 


«~.»- AND GLAMOROUS NEW NYLON 





how are they ALL! = ca) nd 


Dyes of every shade for bright modern living are closely 
related to Allied Chemical’s new nylon in the “Italian 
boy’ sweater at the right—both stem from the National 


Aniline Division, 


But there’s a deeper connection that doesn’t meet the eye. 
The new deep-dye nylon, caprolan ,* is now being 
introduced for apparel and industrial textiles... and its 
promising new properties derive from the same experience 


and resources that have made National Aniline a leader 


*Trademark 








in dyes, detergents, photographic chemicals, pharma- 
ceuticals, and materials for new synthetic rubbers, 
Unusual range? 

Well, hardly. Not when the output of Allied’s seven divi- 


sions enters into the manufacture of just about everything 
required by modern industry and agriculture, 


In fact, there’s probably an Allied Chemical product 
working right now for every home and family, every 
business and farm in America. 


THE : lied DIVISIONS PRODUCING 

CENTRAL ie “Chemicals Vital to American Progress” 
& 

RESEARCH ‘ 

LABORATORY atclaliael. Barrett | General Chemical _— Nitrogen 

at Morristown, N. J. worked for ten year n i} 

phe en neee it is pe the 1 path iiieandiee Mutual Chemical National Aniline 

which enable Allied Chemical to introduce new and 

better processes and ae, ‘ 61 BROADWAY. NEW YORK 6, N.Y Semet-Solvay Solvay Process 
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A BUSINESS WEEK 


Last week it was the scientists. This week, businessmen seemed to 
take over the atoms-for-peace congress in Geneva (page 132). 


History’s first private export sale of a nuclear power plant was nailed 
down by Westinghouse Electric International Co. When necessary inter- 
government agreements have been reached, Westinghouse will deliver a 
small (10,000 kw.) power plant to Italy’s Fiat. 


Other deals may be coming quickly. Westinghouse has other prospects. 
So have British companies, with serious inquiries from Germany, India, 
Italy, Brazil, and Belgium. In Belgium, two new syndicates are set to 
go into the atom power business. They’re shopping the equipment market 
now. 


Competition for the atom business {s off to a running start. And, maybe 
to the surprise of the British, U.S. industry is taking an early lead. 


The Russians brought no great surprises to Geneva—other than the fact 
that they, too, were prepared to speak frankly of their progress. 

Observers did note that the Soviets took no part in the commercial, 
trade fair aspect of Geneva. Before the meeting, it was reported that Russia 
was dickering with some nations to supply power plants. Best guess 
now: Russians are not ready yet to compete in the commercial reactor 
business. 


—oe— 


The Soviet Union is following through in its efforts to keep the dis- 
armament ball rolling. 


The announcement of a 640,000-man reduction in troop strength doesn't 
amount to much (page 39). Besides, no one knows whether the Soviets mean 
business. On August 29, when the United Nations Disarmament Commission 
meets, the West may get a better idea of Soviet disarmament policy. (Wash- 
ington, incidentally, is ready to unveil a new disarmament scheme—with 
some concessions to the Moscow viewpoint.) 


The Russian move is powerful propaganda. Further, such a reduction 
would lift some of the arms strain from the Soviet economy, already hard- 


pressed—especially in agriculture. 


This week, observers around the world are anxiously scanning reports 
on the Soviet harvest. So far they are mixed. There’s talk of satisfactory 
grain crops in the Ukraine. But in the new “virgin lands” to the east, there 
is severe trouble-—in the form of drought and dust. Communist chieftain 
Khrushchev has gambled heavily on the success of vast new plantings 
there. 


What happens if the harvest in the East is burned out? Certainly the 
Soviet bloc food deficit would widen—perhaps leading to further Russian 
attempts to buy food in the West, even in the U.S. and Nikita Khrushchev’s 
personal position would be jeopardized. 


— 


Germans are skeptical about Chancellor Adenauer’s trip to Moscow. 
The consensus in Bonn is that the Russians are bent on playing a waiting 
game—with no sensational concessions ready for Adenauer. 


Bonn leaders are convinced that the Russians aren’t ready to relax 
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G-E enclosed circuit breakers are made to 
standard industry sizes im ratings from 
10 to 600 amps. Separate stocking of 
breakers and enclosures means rapid de- 
livery, keeps your inventory at minimum. § 





G-E molded case 
circuit breakers are 
built to meet 

16 quality tests, 
are U/L listed 





Fast arc quenching, quick make-and-break action 
mean durable operation for G-E circuit breakers 


1. Operation is cool, life is lengthened through de-ionizing 
arc quencher that quickly snuffs out are. 


2. Operator can't tease contacts open or closed. Quick-make 
and break action of silver alloy contacts helps prevent burning. 


3. Safe, positive protection against short circuits and 
sustained overloads with both thermal and magnetic trip. 


4. Reduces costly production delays. Positive indication of 
“on,” “off” or “tripped” permits speedy restoration of service, 


5. Trip free. Cannot be held closed during a short circuit. 


6. installation simple and quick because of solderless 
lugs and straight-in wiring. 


7. Factory sealed against tampering in sturdy, molded case. 





Enclosed circuit breakers can be locked on or 


8. Electrically and mechanically tested 16 ways for dura- off, are quickly installed. Enclosures for every 
bility, safety, reliability and for accurate tripping time. purpose, including lead-plated water-and-dust- 

- | . ° " o : 
0k Retain eth eh enibetb ones ae a tight enclosure for corrosive atmospheres 


Available from your G-E Trumbull Distributor. 
Trumbull Components Dept., Section 8, General 
10. Prevents single phasing. Common trip opens all legs of circuit. Electric Company, Plainville, Conn, 
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SYMBOL of a new world trade, this U.S. “swim- 
ming pool” atomic reactor shown at Geneva atoms- 
for-peace conference, brings closer new solutions 
to world’s problems. It’s the first round in. . . 


Atom War—for Trade 


he contraption above that looks like 
1 wishing well way far and away the 
popular exhibit at the Inter- 
national Conference on Peaceful Uses 
of Atomic Energy at Geneva the past 
two wecks 

It's a reactor—a device for splitting 
atoms. It was the first such machine 
that most of its viewers—30,000 the 
first week—had ever seen. By peering 
into the depths of the well—or “swim- 


most 
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ming pool,” as the scientists call it— 
onlookers could see the only visible 
evidence of nuclear fission, an eerie blue 
light that glowed through the water. 
The reactor, built by the U.S. gov- 
ernment expressly for the Geneva 
meetings, symbolized the hopes of most 
of the 72 nations participating. The 
reactor has been wold to Switzerland, 
which will take it over after the con- 
ference closes today. Conference dele- 


gates expected the sale to launch world 
trade in nuclear equipment. Out of such 
an international exchange of atomic 
knowhow and machinery they could see 
eventual solution of some of the world’s 
most pressing problems. 

For one, reactors designed to pro- 
duce electric power look like the best 
long-range hope for bringing industry 
to underdeveloped areas of the world. 
The world’s vast sources of nuclear 
fuels, already far exceeding conventional 
fuels, have barely been tapped. And 
there are indications that they may soon 
be expanded to almost infinite limits. 

But of even greater significance was 
the promise that an entirely new era of 
international relations was in the offing. 
The Geneva conference, a unique 
combination of scientific, political, and 
industrial cooperation, was a giant stride 
in this direction. At Geneva the great 
powers of East and West, the leaders 
in nuclear development, laid bare many 
of their most jealously guarded secrets 
in an apparent effort to foster world- 
wide participation in using atomic 
energy for peacc 
¢ A Beginning—There’s a long way to 
go before all the political, economic, 
and social problems of world participa- 
tion in peaceful nuclear development 
can be solved. But most of the Geneva 
aay ore felt that a good start had 
been made. 

For the short-haul, it was pretty defi- 
nite that the Geneva conference had 
brought these major achievements: 

¢ Lines of communication between 
East and West were reopened in the 
hitherto super-sensitive atomic energy 
field. This is almost certain to lead to 
further exchanges in science and, prob 
ably, industry 

¢ A solid foundation has been laid 
for international commerce in atomic 
energy. As of midweek, sales of nuclear 
equipment by British and U.S. com- 
panies were mostly in the negotiating 
stages. Only the sale by Westinghouse 
International Co. (U.S.) of a full-scale 
reactor to the Fiat Co. (Italy) had been 
nailed down. And, of course, the first 
international deal was history, as the 
Swiss prepared to take over the swim 
ming poo! reactor (strictly a research 
machine) at the close of the Geneva 
sessions. 

* World demand for an_ inter- 
national organization to control atomic 
development—both peaceful and mili- 
tary—is picking up steam. There was 
little said ofhcially at Geneva even 
about the kind of organization pro- 
posed by Pres. Eisenhower to guide 
the atom’s peaceful role. But in pri 
vate discussions, representatives of the 
major pores and smaller nations 
voiced the feeling there will be a need 
for international policing of atomic 
development. 
¢ World’s Greatest Show—Not even 
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Barnum could have conceived the type 
of show that started a two-week stand 
im Geneva on Aug. 8. At the massive 
Palace of Nations, one-time League of 
Nations headquarters, gathered more 
than 2,000 delegates of the 72 partici- 
pating nations. A good proportion were 
politicians, including more than a dozen 
U.S. congressmen. But after the 
political representatives opened the ses- 
sions with greetings from their govern- 
ments, the scientists took over. 

Officials of the United Nations, 
which sponsored the conference, were 
all set to crack down on political dis- 
cussions. They didn’t have to. The 
scientists—obviously well briefed by 
their, governments—stuck close to the 
data in the hundreds of technical papers 
that were presented. 

Exhibits in the Palace were discussed 
in the same polite, noncontroversial 
manner by their sponsors, who included 
Americans, Russians, British, French, 
and several others. 


|. Industrial Atoms 


Across town at the exhibition hall of 
the Swiss Automobile Club the atmos- 
phere was different. Here industrial 
companies of several nations—notably 
the United Kingdom, U.S., and France 

put on a simultaneous trade show on 
their own. Surprisingly, the U.S.S.R., 
which had been expected to participate, 
shunned the trade show. 

The exhibits were much like those 
at the Palace—models of atomic power 
plants now under construction or in 
blueprint stages; components like con- 
trols, pumps, and radiation detection 
instruments. 

The British commercial exhibit occu 
pied more space, had more items on 
display than any other. And British 
salesmen were on hand with ready 
price lists and order pads. 
¢ Officialdom’s Touch—RKepresentatives 
of American firms were openly envious 
of the British exhibitors, who had 
obvious support from their own gov- 
cmment in reserving display space, co- 
ordinating exhibits. The Americans had 
to set up their own show and were 
particularly miffed when a U.S. official 
at the Palace of Nations show dismissed 
discussion of the trade show with this 
remark: “We are not here to seli Geiger 
ounters.”” 

Competition was so keen at the trade 
show that you couldn’t tell who was 
actually doing business and who was 
simply cultivating possible future cus- 
tomers. Companies refused to admit 
they had any serious prospects for fear 
of tipping off a competitor. 
¢ On Order Pads—But as the sessions 
neared their close, newsmen wangled 
from Westinghouse the fact that it 
had sold a 10,000-kw. reactor to Fiat. 
The deal is subject to the approval of 
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in our plants and found some presses and 
other pieces of costly equipment being 
used only a few weeks each year. To run our 
plants on a low cost basis, we sold this ‘part time’ 
equipment and put Reynolds equipment and facil- 


ities to work for us. As a result, all our facilities are 





“We recently studied all the equipment 






operating on a high volume basis augmented 


by parts from Reynolds.” 


There are 128 presses and over 200 ma- 
jor pieces of production equipment in 
two plants alone operated by Reynolds 
Aluminum Fabricating Service. The 
great variety of Reynolds specialized 
equipment enables you to obtain the 
economy of the machines best suited to 





your purpose without important capi- 
tal investment on your part. For 
details, call the Reynolds office listed 
under “Aluminum” in your classified 
telephone directory or write direct. 
Also write for brochures covering 
Reynolds facilities and fabricated parts. 


REYNOLDS ALUMINUM 
FABRICATING SERVICE 


2085 South Ninth Street, Louisville 1, Kentucky 


Photos token in Reynolds Ports Producing Plants 





REYNOLDS FREES YOUR WORKING 
CAPITAL. Capital earmarked for raw mo- 
terials and equipment con be released 
for other use when you get high quality 
finished aluminum ports from Reynolds. 
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INVINCIBLE 


Sy Xai) mand lide 


These Invincible features insure outstand- 
ing performance: 1, Rugged, industrial de- 
sign for continuous service. 2. Attachment 
tools to reach every surface. 3. Compact, 
portable, no interference with production. 4, 
15 models from % to 744 H. P. Invincibles 
also reclaim or convey industrial materials, 


Write for Free Folder on 
100,000 invincibles in Service” 


vacuum cleaner mfg. co. 
DOVER, OHIO 











Which is simpler? 


Units thet can be interchanged without chang- 
ing other units! They're especially importont 
in instrumentation which reports facts, central- 
izes date, or controls process variables. 


Fielden Simplified Instrumentation, for example, 
vevally offers such interchangeability. That's 
why i's easily operoted, mointoined, and 
modified by regular plant personne! without 
sacrifice of performance. 

Look into Fielden Simplified instrumentation for 
Temperature + Level + Pressure * Conductivity 
* pl + Techometry + Moisture Content + 
Dimensional Accurocy * Current + Voltage 


Sp Robertohou Futon 





FIELDEN INSTRUMENT DIVISION 
BW -892920 N. 4th St, Philo. 33, Pa. 
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”“... prediction that the fusion process would be harnessed 
for peace within 20 years surprised the major powers. . .” 


both the U.S. and Italian governments. 

A plant of this size would be large 
enough to supply power for a small 
city or a fairly large industrial plant. 
The type of reactor ordered by Fiat 
was not announced, but it is likely to 
be a pressurized-water unit similar to the 
ropulsion unit that Westinghouse 
lectric Corp. built for the submarine 
Nautilus. Westinghouse was also re- 
ported to have other deals on the fire. 

The British, too, said they had seri- 
cus inquiries about purchases of com- 
plete reactor plants from West Ger- 
many, Italy, India, Brazil, and Belgium. 


ll. Swapping the Facts 


At the Palace of Nations the scicn- 
tists and politicians obviously were talk- 
ing and functioning well within secrecy 
limitations laid down for them by their 
governments. But these limits per- 
mitted a surprising amount of frank 
discussion. This went furthest among 
representatives of the U.S., Britain, 
and Russia. But perhaps the most sig- 
nificant, certainly the most publicized, 
revelation came as a surprise to the 
major powers. 

It was the prediction that the fusion 
process, the key of the hydrogen bomb, 
would be harnessed for peace within 
20 vears. That estimate came from 
Prof. Homi J. Bhabha, who presided 
at the sessions at the Palace. 

Fusion of hydrogen atoms to form 
heavier helium requires extreme heat. 
As far as the weal at large knew, this 
heat could be provided only by an 
atomic explosion like that used to trig- 


ATOM SHOW starts on p. 132 


ger a hydrogen bomb. This self- destruc- 
tive process had convinced many 
scientists that controlling fusion and 
its enormous energy production was all 
but hopeless 

But Bhabha, who is a noted scientist 
and has access to information on nu- 
clear developments in other nations, had 
concrete and apparently logical ideas 
on how to attain fusion without an 
atomic blast. He suggested the process 
might be triggered by a concentration 
of explosives, or shaped charges, or by 
the impact of atomic particles from an 
accelerating device like a cyclotron. 
Scientists agreed that such an approach 
was theoretically feasible. 

Bhabha’s remarks forced a grudging 

admission from the U.S. and British 
representatives that their scientists 
were working seriously on control of 
fusion. Russian delegates refused to 
comment. But there have long been 
rumors that all three governments are 
hard at work in this field (BW—Aug. 
6'55,p31). 
* Ingredients Al! Over—Look deeper 
and you can see how significant the 
taming of the hydrogen bomb could 
be. Heavy hydrogen, though expensive 
to isolate at present, is contained in 
the sea. 

Further, it is likely that scientists 
someday will be able to produce fusion 
of ordinary hydrogen atoms. There's 
an almost limitless supply of hydrogen 
in the werld. 

Bhabha and the few other scientists 
who would discuss the subject disagreed 
with fears expressed by American busi 
nessmen that fusion development would 





AT RUSSIA'S STAND, Geneva spectators see Soviet-style model of atomic reactor. 
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lime to Retire 
AEC Chmn. Strauss broke secrecy on prices. 
make atomic power equipment obso- 
lete. World demand for power will be 
such in the future, they insisted, that 
every available fuel source will be 
needed. 


Other relaxations of sccreey wore Be: things are hept around lon alter their useful life has 
better planned. For example, the U.S. ' 





ended. Some may have historica significance eee value to 

declassified a set of world prices on ' ‘ ; ; 
atomic materials a month before they collectors, or the quality to imspire future generations to 
were announced at Geneva by Atomic greater achievement. 
Energy Commission Chmn. Lewis L. a ; ; W: 
Stren This, however, is not true ol mac hine tools. ith the excep- 

Prev iously, prices of atomic materials tion of prototype or interesting early models, machines that 
had been made available only on a con- are obsolete have little or no value. In fact, they cost the 
fidential basis to American citizens who manulacturer money. 
could show need for them and who a 
could meet AEC security requirements. Machine tools that cannot compete with the precision and 
Strauss set the price of enriched uran- high speeds ol today ‘ machines, should be retired before they 


ium (which is fortified with extra 
quantities of fissionable U-235) at $25 as 
1 gram. Enriched uranium that will be Lees- Bradner high-speed Auto-Motion Heobbers and Cri- 
loaned or leased to countries that make 
bilateral atomic development agree 
ments with the U.S. will contain 20% 
U-235, as compared to the 0.7% of 
that isotope in natural uranium. 

¢ Price War—Other prices set by 
Strauss were $40 a kilogram (2.2 
pounds) for unenriched uranium metal, 
$28 a pound for heavy water. The heavy 
water price was a shocker at Geneva. 
It amounted to only about one-third 
of the Norwegian price. Norway has 
been the principal supplier of heavy 
water in Europe, where it’s in demand 
as a controlling agent and coolant for 
reactors. 

Strauss said AEC would break even 
at this price on its production costs for 
heavy water. But other U.S. represen- 
tatives hinted that, break even or no, 
the price had been set as low as possible 
to beat competition. 

The British also indulged in some 
atomic price cutting. They slashed 


raise production costs any higher. 


Dan Threaders are a sure way to meet and beat high produc- 


tion costs. 


Yous Lees - Bradne: representative has the come- 
plete and amazing story e Call hin in + OF 


write us direc t. 


LSE SRAONER 7 HO GEZO SINGLE OPINGOLE 
HOBBER WITH ELecTRONI cChecHEF 





























their charges for radioisotopes below sien cm 0am i 
those set by the U.S. But this didn’t aS - 
arouse quite so much furor because iF YOU THREAD OR HOB... GET A BETTER JOB WITH A LEES BRAONER 
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) 170 MILLION PEOPLE now live in Latin America 
_ that’s a larger population than that of the United 
» States! Do you wonder, then, that all over Latin 
America, plant management men are eagerly search- 
ing for methods and equipment that will help them 
produce enough to supply this booming population? 










$2.6 BILLION of U. S. equipment, supplies, and ma- 
terials was sold to Latin America last year. In 1975, 
when population will be 275 million people who will 
have even greater wants, this market will be buying 
$7 billion from the U.S. 































28,000 U. S. COMPANIES are now ac- 
tively selling to overseas markets. Some 
of these companies do as much as 50% 


of their gross business in export. They 
are getting their share—and building for 


the bigger market ahead. 





ONE U. 8. INDUSTRIAL EXPORT 
MAGAZINE is geared to the needs of 
the Latin American manufacturing 
market. INDUSTRIA — and only INDUS- 
TRIA — concentrates all its efforts on 
serving the men who operate Latin 
American manufacturing plants. Re- 
sult? More operating management men 
in Latin American manufacturing and 
power plants pay to read INDUSTRIA 
than any other U. S. industrial export 
magazine. 


to get your share of business in the Latin American manufacturing market, 
use... 


™ EWN ” A N RNA NA 





McGRAW-HILL INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION, 330 WEST 42ND STREET, WEW YORK 36, WW. Y. 





Britain already is the largest exporter of 
isotopes. 

© Russian Progress— With their exhibits 
and technical papers the Russians 
roved beyond doubt that they can 
Build reactors and know a lot about 
them. 

No Western technical people doubted 
the existence of the 5 DOO kw. power 
reactor that the Russians claim to have 
put into —— more than a year 
_ Nor they doubt Soviet claims 

that they soon will complete a 100,- 
000-kw. power reactor. 

But the West's technical men felt 
that the Russians have concentrated on 
building equipment rather than on 
basic atomic research. 

One technical man sizes up the Rus- 
sian program for power reactors as 
“about a year behind that of the U.S. 
on equipment and techniques, even 
further behind on analysis and inter- 








People in your business who've Call your Underwood Sundstrand pretation of results.” 
been using adding machines for representative or write to ~—. 
ears tell us ‘re amazed by wood Corporation, Dept. -l, ° 
Soe Underwood Sundetrand. Ite One Park’ Ave, New York 16 Trade Pact With Dutch 
the fastest, easiest machine they N. Y., for 2 five-day rree trial. ‘ . 
have ever used. And tests proveit’s Use it in your own office on your Eases Rio Money Pinch 
the most dependable. But you be own work with your own opera- 
the judge! tor. There’s no cost or obligation. Last week the Netherlands signed 
' an agreement with Brazil setting off 
UNDERWOOD aim CORPORATION a new experiment in multilateral trad- 
One Port Avenue, New Yor 16, N.Y, ing. It’s another attempt by Brazil's 


Finance Minister Jose Maria Whitaker 
to prove that more liberal economics 
can rescue Brazil from its current fi- 
nancial chaos. 

The Dutch signature put into effect 
an agreement among Brazil, Britain, 
West Germany, and Holland for a 
“little EPU” (European Payments Un- 
ion). The three West European 
. ; ; nations will now trade with Brazil as 
Liquid Sulphur Watayat: a bloc—using a recent $20-million Ger- 

r, 2 7 mark loan . a = = 

l =< . at means, for example, that if a 
fit ‘@) i] over 110 () M iles British exporter sells to Buazil and can’t 
get paid in sterling, he will take pay- 
ment in the special German marks in- 
stead of increasingly useless Brazilian 
cruzeiros. He won't be able to change 
the marks into sterling. But he can use 








Each of the barges in the tow shown above is carrying a full 
load of liquid sulphur. Their foam glass insulation, plus em- 


ergency heating coils, maintain a temperature above 260° F. them to buy in Germany, or trade 
over a haul of 1100 miles! The quick, easy, simplified han- them to British companies buving there. 
dling and low water rates made possible by these new-type The agreement is the result of a 


near standstill in Brazilian-European 
trade. Brazil's limited sterling earn 
ings, for example, are being used to 


barges result in substantial savings to the consignee. If your 
plant uses sulphur in quantity, and is situated on an inland 





waterway, you may find it greatly to your advantage to inves- y off its huge commercial debt to 
tigate this new, low-cost method of transporting sulphur. andon. That meant no pounds in 
Write, or call us at FOrest 6-4311. Rio to pay for British goods. 


Now—if ail goes well—payment for 
Brazilian purchases in the three coun- 


COYLE LINES Ot oak tend dqpael sh te 


Banco do Brasil. 








Oanenas err rene: American observers think the agree- 
t ma - hi iti 
whirl Cowie Lines Inconronaten ~~ e 
ony Waltons Ooh Established in 1068 run, it helps Rio out of its trade trou- 
Moevien, Texas “The South's Most Advanced Barge Line’ bles, U.S. business will profit. 
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SOUTH AFRICAN STONES still dominate the world market, but there are . . 


New Facets in Diamond Trade 


Diamonds have become so essential 
to modern industry that even the girls 
have had to face up to the fact that the 
icy sparklers have more than one use. 
Today, about half the stones mined go 
into cutting tools. But whatever th 
end use, diamond production has al 
ways been a thing of romance 

This week, in scattered points on 
the globe, there were doings that may 
affect the world market in diamonds 

¢ In South Africa’s Kimberley dia- 
mond mine area, a new tract is being 
opened to diggers. 

¢ In Accra, on Africa’s Gold Coast, 
local nationalist leaders are trying to 
buck the world diamond syndicate. 

¢ In Rio de Janeiro, the industry 
is worrying about the $50-million worth 
of industrial diamonds being smuggled 
out annually—most of them probably 
to Communist bloc countries. 
* Rotation—At the new tract in Kim- 
berley there was little of the wild rough 
and tumble that was the order in the 
eatly days of South African prospecting. 
Everything went along in an orderly 
manner—in fact, what happened was 
that one prospecting area was being 
opencd while another was being 
closed 

Behind this precise rotation is the 
hand of the “Syndicate,” the trade name 
for the diamond trust of the Anglo- 
American Corp. of South Africa, Ltd. 
Through its subsidiary companies—one 
of these is De Beers Consolidated 
Mines, Ltd., by which the Syndicate 
usually is known—and a network of 
collaborators, Anglo-American controls 
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95% of the world’s diamonds in inter 
national trade 

The Syndicate actually is South 
African owned. About a third of all the 
diamonds De Beers markets comes from 
South Africa. The rest are from the 
Belgian Congo, Angolo (Portuguese 
West Africa), Kenya, Tanganyika, and 
Sierra Leone. 
¢ Operation—De Beers operates in a 
curious and aloof fashion. Once a 
month, a selected group of diamond 
importers around the world get word 
from De Beers’ London headquarters 
that a “sight” of diamonds is available 
Chat means the importer is offered a 
group of diamonds on a take-it-or-leave-it 
basis. The price and quantity are fixed; 
there's no dickering. By varying size 
and quality of sights, De Beers attempts 
to stabilize the world market. 

One New York importer says, “There 
may be some question about the Syndi- 
cate’s pricing policies. But there is no 
complaint «am their control of the 
market. We have one of the cleanest 
industnes going—no crookedness, no 
racketeering, no sharp-dealing.” Need- 
less to say, he is on the Syndicate’s list 
for monthly sights. There are tales of 
other importers who have tried for 
decades to get on De Beers eee 
list. And report has it that if a diamond 
merchant breaks De Beers’ code, he 
gets no more diamonds for a specified 
time—perhaps never. 

* Revolt—There have been revolts 
against the Syndicate in the 70-year 
history of its control of the industry. 
(There may be the makings of one in a 








Positively! A leading Weet Coast manufacturer 
wses Biack-Ray to check coverage of parts 
coated with a fungicidal varnish. A fluorescent 
additive in the clear, hard-to-see varnish causes 
the coating to glow brightly under Blak Ray 
. shows up incomplete coverage brilliantly, 
immediately. Rejects have dropped to sero! 
WRITE TODAY FOR FREE CASE HISTORY NO 6-19 





That's the $64 question in the egg industry—-and 
why Blak-Ray is relied upon for the accurate 
answers. “Sour” eggs are instantly detected 
by their unmistakable fluorescence at eq: 
breaking stations. In the citrus industry, Biak- 
Ray exposes “brown rot” before it is visible 
under ordinary light. Thousands of growers 
and packers use Blak-Ray to detect contamina. 
tion and spoilage of everything trom aimonds 
to shrimp. 
WRITE TODAY FOR FREE CASE WISTORY NO. 8-17 





don’t yearn for “the one that got away” . 
when they prospect with Mineralight, the short- 
wave ultra-violet lamp. Detection is sure and 
easy: ureni t and other valuable 





eves euch Gp meseury, sinc, and sirconium can 
be identified under the rays of a Mineralight 
lamp. Atomic Energy Commission, U. 5, Bureau 
of Mines, veteran prospectors sely on it! 


JUST OUT) “URANIUM PROSPECTING WITH 
THE MAGIC MINERALIGHT.”” WRITE TODAY. 


INFORMATIVE, oY Cast ata er 
—~ =F ry and Mine com w 
y oat et Teb ner and t can help 
Y Call your nearest t Corpeora- 
} ag Bt. gt 


BLACK LIGHT CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
DISTRIBUTORS FOR ULTRA-VIOLET PRODUCTS, INC. 
Main Plant: San Gebriel, Calif. 


Denver: (334 Speer Bivd. AComa 2-264 
Houston 4616 Be. Main St. JAchson 72-6256 

Los Angeles: $403 Santa Monica Blvd. HO 2.7386 
New York: 68 Park Pi., WOrth 4-4001 

San Francisee: 025 Harrison Ot. YUhen 6-6578 
Seattle: 104 Prefontaine PI. MAin 7235 
Vancouver, 6. C.. 645 Granville Ot, TAtiow 2077 
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send for this data and discover 





DIHEDRAL Self-aligning 
COUPLINGS 


are raising performance standards of 
DIRECT-CONNECTED MACHINERY 


@ Misalignment as well as alignment have 
always been a plague of industry. Ajax 
Dihedral Self-aligning Couplings, intro- 
duced 5 years ago, have rewritten the speci- 
fications and performance records of rolling 
mills, paper mills, cranes, dredges, earth 
moving and other heavy duty machinery. 


They deserve the serious consideration of 
every executive, directly or indirectly con- 
| cerned with performance, economy and 
reputation. Ajax patented Dihedral design 
handles angular and offset misalignment 
heretofore impossible with conventional 
flexible couplings. 

Ajax Dihedral performance is a challenge to 
complacency...for further information con- 


sult your telephone directory or write the 
Ajax factory for Bulletin 52-BW. 











Ale manufacturers of a complete line of 
Ajax Rubber-Bronze Bushed Flexible 
Couplings and Vibrating Conveyors 


AJAX 


FLEXIBLE COUPLING CO, INC, 
WESTFIELD, N.Y. 


Representatives in Principal Cities 


AJAR FLEXIBLE COUPLING CO. INC, 
Depertment BW, Westfield, New York 


Kindly send Performance Facts on new Ajax Dihedral Self-Aligning Couplings 
to personal attention of 


Name oath 


Company 








Street. 











City- State 
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new syndicate organized to mine dia- 
monds in Basutoland, South Africa.) 
But they have never succeeded. The 
main reason: No supplier outside the 
De Beers’ interests can keep a large 
importer in stones. Another reason 
is that when prices in a local market 
fall below the world (or De Beers) 
level, the Syndicate goes in to buy. 

The current attempt of the Gold 
Coast nationalists to set up a market 
outside the Syndicate is motivated by 
interests outside the diamond market. 
The Gold Coast is moving toward in- 
dependence—probably dominion status 
in the Commonwealth by 1957. When 
it gets its freedom, the Negro nation- 
alists want to be economically free, too. 

That, they feel, calls for a Gold 
Coast government bank independent 
of the British banks that have operated 
there. One of the principal banking 
jobs has been the purchase of diamonds 
and their sale in the London market. 
Now the Gold Coast government has 
decreed that all stones—about 11% of 
world production—must be sold through 
the new Accra Diamond Market. 

It’s too early to tell how successful 
the Gold Coasters will be. But New 
York importers point out that, as long 
as it is split up between a number of 
importers, Gold Coast production is 
peanuts. 
¢ Smugglers—A bigger headache for De 
Beers—and for governments in the 
West--is the rife smuggling now going 
on in West Africa and Brazil. 

Recently a shipment of $1-million 
worth of diamonds showed up in 
Brussels from Monrovia, Liberia. 
Liberia does not produce diamonds but 
its neighbor, Sierra Leone, does. 

Western governments worry where 
these stones go. The best guess is that 
many show up in Beirut, Lebanon, 
where three Russian-front organizations 
are buying. The Russians produce few 
diamonds domestically. And they need 
diamonds badly for industrial uses. 
Diamonds are one of the essential war 
materials denied the Communists by 
the Western bloc. 
¢ Insured—This week, U.S. observers 
in Rio were disturbed over the situation 
in Brazil. Brazil officially has not ex- 
ported any diamonds since 1952—be- 
cause exporters are paid for them at an 
official rate of exchange well below the 
free market price of the cruzciro. But 
“unofficial” exports are estimated by 
the trade at 500,000 carats a year. 

The close connection between large 
sales of diamonds inland and increased 
numbers of diplomatic pouches moving 
out of the country has been noted. 
Another indication of illicit traffic is 
the fact that diamond prices in Brazil 
are up 20% over last year. The 
smuggling has become so blatant that 
illegal exporters of diamonds can get 
insurance on their shipments. Eo 
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In Business Abroad 


German Car Maker Establishes 
Assembly Base in the U.S. 


For months, there were rumors that West Germany’s 
Volkswagenwerke was going to assemble its stubby car 
in the U.S. This was stoutly denied—until last week. 
Then, in the wake of celebrations over the production of 
the one-millionth VW, company brass announced they 
had bought an assembly plant in New Jersey. 

Later reports identified the purchase as the Studebaker- 
Packard installation at New Brunswick, used as a defense 
plant until an S-P contract ran out last year. 

Volkswagen hasn't said yet whether it a complete 
assembly operation, with per some U. S.-made com- 
ponents, or merely a glorified parts-and-service depot. 
Certainly costs for an assembly operation will be a lot 
higher in New Brunswick than in Germany. On the 
other hand, VW will save on ocean freights and_pre- 
sumably will be better able to exploit the U.S. market 
from New Jersey than from the crowded facilities in 
Wolfsburg, Germany. 

This much is sure: After casing the U.S. market for 
five years, VW is settling in for, the long haul. One sign 
is that foreign car dealers, who often have several fran- 
chises (selling British, German, French, even Italian 
cars), are now being pressured by VW to handle VW 
exclusively. 

VW may have underestimated U.S, demand for the 
VW auto ($1,495 at port of entry). Early this year, the 
company reckoned it would sell 20,000 here during 1955, 
compared to 6,343 last year; now it is shipping 2,500 
monthly and talks about 30,000 or more in the year. In 
an imported car market that shows signs of winding up 
way ahead of 1954's 25,379 registrations, Volkswagen 
has run off with at least 40% of the market (BW — 
Apr.9°55,p140). 

In Detroit, there are yawns. Auto men still don’t be- 
lieve (or at least won't say) that there is a big market 
here for European-style small cars. 

If, on the other hand, the orphan auto plant in Wolfs- 
burg sells 30,000 cars here in 1955—and starts up assem- 
bly in Jersey—Detroit may take a second look. 


U.S. Company Operating Abroad 


Insures Its Take-Home Dollars 


Lincoln Electric Co., Cleveland, has set up a sub- 
sidiary near Paris to produce arc-welding equipment for 
the French market. It is taking no chances on =~" able 
to get its investment—and, hopefully, its profits—home 
in dollars. So Lincoln has insured against the risk of 
inconvertibility of the French franc. 

Lincoln's insurance policy—announced last weck—is 
the latest for the International Cooperation Administra- 
tion’s investment guarantee program. Since carly Mar 
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shall Plan days, just over $92-million worth of guarantees 
have been issued and paid for, at a rate of one-half of 
1% of invested capital. 

Of the total, $75.8million has been for insurance 
against inconvertibility. In Lincoln's case, that means a 
guarantee that it can convert into dollars from French 
currency—at the prevailing exchange rate—all its car- 
ings and capital up to twice the investment, which was 
$500,000. 

The remainder of the $92.4-million has been in the 
form of guarantees against expropriation by foreign gov- 
ernment. In all cases, guarantees are available only in 
26 countries that have signed agreements with the U.S. 

Guarantees have covered the manufacture abroad of 
batteries, paints, concrete, auto parts, refractories, 
ceramics, slide fasteners, oil refining, drugs, and elec- 
tronics. In some cases, the company involved has settled 
down in its foreign market, seen the danger of incon- 
vertibility wane, and wound up its insurance, All told, 
$20-million in guarantees have either been used, or 
canceled. 


Mutual Fund Groups Merge; 
Look to Foreign Blue Chip Stocks 


Growing interest in foreign stocks has finally attracted 
the mutual fund people. In September, stockholders of 
the U.S.based Natural Resources Fund and its Cana- 
dian twin, Natural Resources of Canada Fund, will be 
asked to approve merger of the two into an international 
investment trust. 

After the merger, assets of the new International Re- 
sources Fund will be $5-million, and a public offering 
is planned to increase the total to perhaps $25-million. 
Then the fund managers (Capital Research & Manage- 
ment Co., Los Angeles) will set to work building a port- 
folio that may be as much as 65% to 75% in non-US. 
companies. Many, of course, will be Canadian corpora- 
tions—but the fund men are eying British and European 
blue chips in basic raw materials industcies, 

Fund men stoutly maintain that the reason for the 
growth of mutual funds at all has been the inability of 
the small investor to get the information, and manage- 
ment, to build a diversified portfolio on his own. In the 
case of foreign securities, that goes double. 


Business Abroad Briefs 


A $12-million newsprint mill, one of Latin America’s 
largest, will be built 400 mi. south of Mexico City in 
Oaxaca state. Mexican and U.S. businessmen, with a fi- 
nancial assist from the Mexican government's Nacional 
Financiera and the Bank of America, San Francisco, have 
contracted with the Parsons & Whittemore, Inc., New 
York paper mill engineers, to build the plant. Output: 
30,000 metric tons yearly, about half of Mexico's re 
quirements, 

Bank of Tokyo will open a U.S. subsidiary in New 
York... . Hongkong & Shanghai Banking Corp. has for- 
mally announced the incorporation and opening of its 
subsidiary in San Franciso (BW—Jul.2°55,p66). 
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MEET 


the Canadians 
you need to know... 


Ask Canada’s First Bank to arrange 
your business introductions north 
of the border, With 625 branches 
coast-to-coast, this two-billion- 
dollar organization has nation-wide 
connections in every branch of 
Canadian industry. Address our 
nearest U.S. office or Head Office, 
Montreal, 


ew York: 64 Wen St. 

San francises: 133 Colitorms St. 
Chicags paca! Regresentatva s 
Office 14) West jackson Bivd 


Sh 








BANK OF 
MonTREAL 
Canada's First anh 
625 Branches Across Caneda 
\_ nesounces exces $2,500,000,000_ ) 
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DIVIDEND ON 
COMMON STOCK 


The Directors of Chrysler Corporation 
hove declared a dividend of seventy- 
five cents ($.75) per shore on the 
outstanding common stock, payable 
September 13, 1955 to stockholders 
of record at the close of business 
August 15, 1955. 
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COMMODITY PRICES Make a Mixed Showing 


Change 
Change _post-Korea 
Korea Post-Korea Recent from low to 
high low price Korea high recent price 
Burlap (yd) eee? 5 0.34 s 0.110 $ 0.110 ~ 67.6% om 
Cocoo ib.) ..... 444 ,329 .330 — 25.7 +0.3% 
Coffee (ib.) ..... 60 532 .560 —- 6.7 +53 
Copper (ib.) ..... .32 291 359 412.2 +23.4 
Hides (ib.) ...... 435 .122 .132 -— 69.7 +8.2 
lead (ib.) ...... 19 125 .150 21,1 + 29.0 
Print cloth .. 238 185 .190 — 20.2 +2.7 
Rubber (ib). ... 875 196 47) — 46.2 +140.3 
Steel scrap (ton)... 45.00 24.00 41.00 - 69 +70.8 
Suger (ib.) ..... ° .068 .058 .060 -—11.8 +34 
Tallow (ib.) ..... 182 036 072 — 60.4 + 100.0 
Te GES bdbcccee 1.83 782 971 — 46.9 +24,2 
Weol tops (ib.). 4.35 1,590 1.590 — 63.4 a 
Zine Ub.) . . .20 098 .130 -— 35.0 +32.7 


Otus ness ween 








Trend: Selectively Up 


As this tabulation shows, it’s pretty 
hard to generalize about prices of in- 
dustrial raw materials. Like the stock 
market (page 27), the comrnodity mar- 
kets are highly selective. Copper and 
steel scrap, for example, are sellin 
near their post-Korea highs, while woo 
and burlap shamble along at postwar 
lows. 

In watching for inflationary effects, 

market observers can't depend on the 
over-all futures price ieee These 
are heavily weighted by the inclusion 
of agricultural commodities, and they are 
bumping along at five-year lows. More- 
over, while spot prices have been fairly 
stable for the Nast couple of years 
(table), futures for some commoditieS, 
such as coffee, cocoa, rubber, and some 
metals, have been yawing wildly back 
and forth. 
* Industrial Materials—For industrial 
raw materials, separate from farm com- 
modities, the trend has been upward. 
The market expects further rises, espe- 
cially in copper and other materials 
where world demand has outstripped 
supply. 

e sensitive Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics index of industrial commodity 
spot prices has risen 6.7% so far this 
vear. Wool has plummeted, but there 
have been pig jumps in prices of rub- 
ber and steel scrap (page 43) and an- 
other upward nudge in copper materi- 
als and tin. 
¢ Survey—A rundown of the industrial 
commodity list shows no real push of 
prices one way or another in the over- 
all index: 

Copper has been perhaps the hottest 


industrial commodity of all during the 
past few months. One market expert 
says its price could go “right through 
the ceiling,” but he expects the big 
U.S. producers to try to keep it aroun 

the 40¢ a lb. mark. That was the price 
reached by a boost announced at mid- 
week. Supplies have been under pres- 
sure from a strike; the strike is being 
settled, but 80,000 tons of mine pro- 
duction has been lost. 

The current price of 40¢ is high, 
but the metal is selling at even higher 

rices in London—around 44¢ a |b. 

is draws metal to London, putting 
even more pressure on prices here. A 
U.S. buver who wants copper badly 
enough may have to pay “price scalpers” 
as high as 52¢ a |b. 

There is some agitation to get cop- 
per released from the government 
stockpile, but this could only be done 
by Presidential directive. Such ac- 
tion is considered unlikely. About 
5,750 tons of copper was recently 
shifted to “needy cases” with govern- 
ment contracts, by deferring purchases 
for the stockpile, but government 
sources say that even this stopgap ma- 
neuver won't be repeated. 

Lead and zinc have been stabilized by 
government stockpiling. There is some 
pressure to boost zinc prices, but for- 
eign prices have been stuck at rela- 
tively low levels for some time. 

Tin is fluctuating in price with every 
turn in negotiations over the interna- 
tional tin agreement. Last week, Indo- 
nesia deferred ratification of the agree- 
ment until next month, and tin prices 
dropped a bit from the year’s high. Un- 
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DAVISON 
can keep it dry for you 


Name your synthetic silica and you'll find that Davison 
has it and the experience that goes with developing and 
perfecting such products. 

There's Dri-Pax,® for example, which protects gelatine 
capsules, antibiotics and other pharmaceuticals. Protek- 
Sorb® 121 won its spurs by keeping precious instruments 
and weapons dry for the armed forces and still leads in 
moisture-proof packaging. 

PA-400® has earned a reputation for being the most 
efficient of all refrigeration desiccants. 

In the paint field Syloid® 308 and Syloid 162 have elimi- 
nated costly hand rubbing in attaining flat finishes in 
lacquers and varnishes, while Syloid AL-1 rates high as a 
protective additive to aluminum paints. 

Other Davison Silicas are used to impart microporosity 
to rubber, as an anti-caking agent in insecticides and other 
powders, to preserve plastic molding powders, and impart 
specific qualities to paper stocks. In fact, Silica Gel, with 
its unique amorphous physical! structure has a practically 
limitless potential, 


‘ 
4 





Find out today how Davison can dry up your moisture headaches 
with an efficiency that will result in substantial savings to you. 
Experienced representatives who “know their silicas’ may be reached 
by calling, wiring or writing: The Marketing Division of 
Davison Chemical Company, a Division of W. R. Grace & Co, 
at 101 North Charles Street, Baltimore 3, Maryland. 





Progress Through Chemistry 
DAVISON CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Division of W. 8. Grace & Co. 
Battimore 3, Maryland 






Producers of : Catalysts, Inorganic Acids, Superphosphates, Triple Superphosphates, 
Phosphate Rock, Silica Gels and Silicofluorides, sole producers of DAVCO® Granulated Fertilizers, 
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L. SCHAEFER 


PACKAGING ENGINEER 


Packaging Engineers are few and 
far between, but here 
who leamed his job on the job. . . 
and leamed it well, Now 

of the Detroit office, Mr. er 
is one of many in the Kennedy 
Mile Long Line of Men and 
Machines devoted to packaging 
the products of industry. 


y you Dove a pean em 
Kennedy has talent em 
talent to improve your age 
or lower its cost... . oF ° 


Call Mr. Schaefer, WOodward 
2-8980 or visit him ot 1627 W. 
Fort in Detroit. He'll give your 
panama mayne by: will 
any managers in many 
Kennedy offices. Check the yellow 
pages for the branch nearest you. 


Kenned 


LINER AND GAG CO ni 
SHELBYVILLE, INDIANA 
PACKAGING ENGINEERS IN SEVENTEEN PRINCIPAL CITIES 












YOU BENEFIT... 
By Over 50 Years of Diversi- 
fied experience. 


Wherever nerrow Revelvater Ge-Getter Life 
civles ond high Trucks have been used to solve 
stocking is te aie: of materials han- 
— ation; easy ma- 

; the freedom from 


heavy maintenance; overall 
simplicity of construction of 
these Revolvator Go-Getters 





Today write for {ull information. 





High Lift Ge- 
Geir —e wt | REVOLVATOR CO. 
brote for work, | G75) Tennele Ave, Me. Bergen, M. J. 
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less the agreement or some other sta- 
bilizing force is put into effect soon, 
market people think tin prices will fall 
further. 

Natural rubber is priced at a new 
post-Korea high and is expected to 
go still higher. Tubeless tires have 
sparked a record demand in this coun- 
try, and the Russians have been big 
buyers of raw rubber recently. The 
government has turned down industry 
pleas for release of rubber from the 
stockpile. 

The only thing that could drive prices 
down would be a big expansion in pro- 
duction capacity of synthetic rubber 
and a swing toward using synthetic in- 


Big Board Dividends: 


New records are an old story when 
you're talking about dividend payments 
y companies listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange. For the first half of 
this year, such payments totaled $3.3- 
billion—the 13th consecutive new ree- 
ord for first-half payments, and nearly 
10% better than first-half 1954. 

The percentage of dividend-paying 
companies has been rising steadily on 
the big Board since last year. For the 
first six months of 1955, about 87% of 
the 1,079 common stock issues yielded 
some cash to holders. This is a fair- 
sized jump from the first-quarter 1955 
figure of 80% of the total listed, and 
somewhat higher than first-half 1954. 

Of the dividend payers, 390 issues 
paid more in this year's first half than 
im the same period of 1954, while 472 
paid the same, and 80 issues paid less. 
About 34% of all the hikes in dividend 
payouts were accounted for by boosts 


No. of 
Issues No. of 
in Dividend 
Stock Group Group = Payers 
RISES) . cocte bocce rnddoctes 28 25 
Amusement... 6.66 ccccceeceee 24 22 
err 67 51 
Building trades, ..........+..- »” 28 
SD... cab soins vehaserscce 8S Li) 
Electrical equipment. ......... = 22 
Parm machinery.............+. 6 4 
PE. ctrendeb codcdeadee “4% 33 
Food products, beverages... ... 70 63 
Leather, leather products. ..... 10 8 
Machinery, metals............ 107 95 
PL. 659 deubabeweaecesel 41 31 
Office equipment. -_...........+. 10 10 
Paper, publishing sedesenon.. ae 4% 
Petroleum, natural gas........ 60 é4 
Railroad, railroad equipment... 82 68 
Real estate...... evgo sunt 9 7 
Sine ns ov ceeceeces 70 62 
Rubber deed 9 x 
Shipbuilding and operating..... o x 
I ME nbbn er vc cccccevsbes 38 33 
MED. Skssse ee ‘ ibn in ee 42 29 
Tobacco P os is is 
Utilities 110 107 
U. 5. cos. operating abroad.... 24 18 
Poreign stocks a a 19 is 
Other companies 23 20 


stead of tree rubber. The expansion 
seems to be coming. Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co. this week announced a 
$6-million project to increase capacity 
of its Houston synthetic plant from 
137,500 tons to 170,000 tons a year. 
It’s scheduled for early 1957 comple- 
tion. 
Tallow, hides, wool tops have two 
problems in common: oversupply and 
tough competition from synthetics. Tal- 
low and hide supplies have been in- 
creased by a huge slaughter of beef, 
while competition from detergents and 
plastics has cut back demand. Wool 
tops suffer as demand for iiracle 
fibers continues to grow rapidly. 


Record Fails Again 


in three industry groups: utilities, ma- 
chinery and metals, and chemicals. 

Biggest gains in dollar volume of 
dividends paid were racked up by the 
same industry that has led in this re- 
spect all along: aircraft manufacturing, 
up 41% over first-half 1954. Other 
top gainers were U.S. companies operat- 
ing abroad, up 32%; shipbuilders and 
operators, up nearly 30%; and building 
trades, up 26%. 

On the darker side, biggest declines 
were 11% by real estate commons, 
6.7% by textiles, 3% by tobaccos. 

Nearly half of the total amount of 
dividends paid is still being accounted 
for by the three largest groups of com- 
panies: Utility stocks paid 19% of the 
total, petroleum and natural gas stocks 

id 16%, and chemicals paid 11%. 
These three groups, representing 25% 
of total shares listed, accounted for 
46% of all cash dividends. 


Estimated % 

Dividends Change 

(in millions) Ist half 1955 

1st Quarter s. 

Higher Same Leas 1955 Ist half 1054 

20 4 i $53.6 +41.2% 
11 10 i 64 +15.7 
15 31 13 249.9 - 3.0 
16 9 3 42.3 +25.9 
6 0 5 357.3 +12.7 
10 11 1 108.0 +17.3 
2 2 1 26.1 + 8.0 
14 19 0 64.6 + 8.7 
22 34 ~ 114.4 +09 
2 6 0 11.3 + 3.8 
47 35 15 122.3 +12.9 
14 16 2 97.4 — 6.2 
6 0 4 20.6 +144 
16 18 3 74.4 +12.8 
21 20 6 518.3 +10.7 
20 42 6 183 6 +118 
5 2 1 7.8 ~11.0 
15 42 6 167.8 + 3.5 
3 3 3 32.8 +19.5 
5 ‘ 2 12.7 +29.7 
il 15 8 156.1 +164 
6 15 12 30.4 — 6.7 
3 il i 462 -— 34 
49 58 0 627.9 +10.6 
& 7 5 32.8 +32.2 
5 9 i 58.5 + 8.0 
10 9 2 24.1 +21.2 
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INSTRUMENTATION can help you 








hold your market place... 


Maxine modern methods of measurement and con- 
trol trusted “business partners’”’ in your plant can 
well give you the competitive edge you need. 
Instrumentation does more than increase quality and 
productivity. It guards that all-important margin . . . 
by decreasing unit costs. Automatic controls free 
expensive manpower for other more productive 
duties . . . provide precise data for accurate cost 
accounting. Whether you’re planning to build new 
facilities, or modernize the old, engineered instru- Write for a copy of “ Instrumentation for Cost Accounting.” 
mentation can actually save money on your over-all 
investment. 





Honeywell offers the most comprehensive line of 
controls in the industry, as well as prompt service 
from its more than 100 district offices. Your nearby 
Honeywell field man will be glad to discuss what 
modern instrumentation can do for you. 


MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL REGULATOR Co., Indus- 
trial Division, Wayne and Windrim Avenues, Phila- 
delphia 44, Pa. 


Honevwell 
» Instrumentation keeps paying off 
SROWN INSTRUMENTS at the ultra-modern Wrenshall, Minn., plant of Inter- 


r * national Refineries, Inc, Advanced Honeywell controls were 
wut WY installed by Lummus Company designers as an economic 





operation to aid in keeping this automatic refinery a major 
factor in a competitive market, 





Mosinee helped develop for three industries ~ 


PROTECTION 


Mosinee 


interleaving papers protect mirror 
stainiess steel. Presence of foreign materials or sur- 
face imperfections would mar the metal’s highly 
polished surface. Mosinee, through high 
chemical and quality controls, produces 
with the required uniform properties. 


: developed 
papers 


ideas for you! 


Special Mosinee masking 


increase auto efficiency, 
“ep ee oes must 
finish have specific, controlled physical 

late ge ee including high density 
and absolute freedom from pin 
holes to prevent paint penetration, 
Mosinee “know how” helped de- 


velop papers for this special 


reduce costs. 


application. 


B Bemis: applications are typical of the many instances in which 
Mosinee paper experts have cooperated with industry to de- 
velop special analysis papers to perform specific jobs. If your work 
involves costly or troublesome packaging . . . protection . . . insula- 


INSULATI<« 


Flame-resistant paper by Mosinee 
makes good insuletion better — 
sefer, In this case, Mosinee flame- 
resistant paper is produced for the 
manufacture of home insulation bats. 
This exclusive Mosinee process may 
also be used with many types of 
paper for other products and may 
suggest a solution to your problem. 


tion . . . lamination . . . fabricating 
. . » OF processing — a specialized 
Mosinee paper may provide the an- 
swer you've been looking for. 

For details on how to do the job 
better with papers by 
Mosinee, see your repre- 
sentative, or write — 


Go 
MOSINEE PAPER MILLS COMPANY 


DEPT. B, MOSINEE, WISCONSIN 


— specialist in industria! paper technology — 


meokes fibres werk for industry 





Wall St. Talks ... 


. +. about calling of 
broker loans . . . Wolfson’s 
next move . . . where banks 
find mortgage money. 


A Street shocker: This week, for the 
first time since the 1953 money squeeze, 
a major New York bank called some 
broker loans extended against securi- 
ties. The amounts ris are be- 
lieved small. But the news was most 
disconcerting to the Street. Most Strect- 
ers had come to regard “call loans” 
(used mainly to finance their clients’ 
a accounts) as financing that 
would stay put as long as the borrower 
wanted. Now they're wondering if this 
view shouldn't go “on ice” until the 
current tight-money situation materially 
loosens up. The “caller’—Guaranty 
Trust Co.—would say only: “Like many 
other banks, we've been quite tight 
lately and we just needed the money.” 


Wolfson to ride again? Louis E. 
Wolfson’s next expansion move, Street 
gossips insist, will be to try to gain 
control of Loew's, Inc. That's a busi- 
ness he’s weli acquainted with, since 
on the side he has long been a movie 
theater operator. 


Glitter but little gold. That's the sad 
tale, a Streeter reports, of one trader 
lately “investing” abroad. On one for- 
cign holding—stock of the Philippine 
Islands’ Benguct Consolidated Mining 
Co.—a 10¢-a-share dividend was recently 
declared. But the trader's net return 
proved less than 5¢, thanks to two local 
gimmicks: the Islands’ withholding in- 
come levy, and another 17% tax clip 
required to permit payment of the divi- 
dend in dollars. 


Where some mortgage money came 
from. In the first half of 1955 the 
nation’s mutual savings banks invested 
$1,154-million in mortgages. In the 
same period — rose only $978- 
million. So to help finance such pur- 
chases the banks had to sell $70-mil- 
lion of governments and $37-million 
of corporate bonds, and also use $37- 
million of their cash resources. 


Market letter gleanings: “Although 
storm signals fying . . « hardly fore- 
shadow an approaching . . . hurricane 
... they . . . suggest remaining ‘close 
to shore’. . .” (Hornblower & Wecks) 
... “We think the time has come to 
reenter the . . . utilities market. These 
shares are ‘defensive’ and behind the 
market .. . [and also) . . . offer tre- 
mendous growth possibilities . . .” (Ar 
thur Wiesenberger & Co.). 
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PROGRESS THROUGH ANACONDA METALS 


STANLEY ROUTER AED TOOLE COURTESY OF THE STARLEY WoRKe 


A finer wire makes you a handier handyman 


THE PROBLEM: From building an 
extra room in the attic to refinishing an 
auction bargain today’s homeowner 
often wants to do it himself, 

To the power tool industry, this new 
urge has meant new problems. For 
earlier power tools were relatively heavy 
with small power ratings. As week-end 
carpenters progressed from simple to 
more elaborate jobs a need grew for 
tools that 


lighter and easier to handle. 


were more powerful yet 


THE SOLUTION: To get extra power 
called for 


lo keep the motor small and 


more magnet wire in the 


motor. 


light space taken up by the wire’s insu- 
lation had to be reduc ed 

In its 
worked constantly to reduce the thick- 


laboratories Anaconda has 
ness of magnet wire insulation and to in 
crease its ability to withstand the heat 
of higher currents. The results have been 
spectac ular, The combination of more 
copper per unit of space plus higher cus 
rents has made it possible to increase 
again and again the power of small tools 


THE FuTURE: Power tools —for “do 
it-yourself” enthusiasts and for industry 
~will keep right on getting lighter, 


mightier and easier to handle. This is 


only one example of how Anaconda and 
its manufacturing subsidiaries rhe 
American Brass Company, The Amer 
ican Metal Hose Division, and The 
Anaconda Wire & Cable Company 
seek new and better ways of serving you 
with the most extensive line of non- 
ferrous metals and products in the 
world. For help with your problem 
call the Man from Anaconda, Anaconda, 
5 Broadway, New York 4, N.Y. ue 
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ANACONDA 
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SIX SALES STEPS... 








a 


APPLY BUSINESS PAPER 
ADVERTIGING HERE tonwnerne > GTR Cis 


SOLD 


CREATE ‘ ; ... apply advertising to help 
PREFERENCE the salesman hold the line 

: against competition—lay the 
AROUSE weal : ; foundation for future sales. 
INTEREST . ; 











Sound and consistent product adver- ie: 
tising is the best, quickest and cheapest 
way to accomplish the preliminary steps 
in building an order | 























can take hours of time 


Reliable estimates show that the average industrial sales- 
man spends 38% of his time travelling or waiting for 
interviews—12% on office duties—and only 50% of his 
time actually selling. 

Remember too, that your salesman can’t always be sure 
if a new prospect is in the market for his product; how 
many people must be “‘sold” before he can close the sale; 
or how many competitors are angling for the same order. 

But all buying influences—known and unknown—have 
a common meeting ground in the business publications 
they must read to keep up with developments in their 
industry. And, by advertising in these publications, you 
can interest prospects to a point of preference for your 
product. 

At pennies per call, business publication advertising de- 
livers your sales message to a concentrated group of your 
best prospects. It mechanizes the first three steps in the 
manufacture of a sale—works before and after your sales- 
man’s calls—enables him to concentrate more of his valu- 
able working time discussing specific product applications 
and closing sales—helps keep present customers sold. 

More specific information on the industrial salesman’s 
working time—plus a chart for measuring his calling 
power—is available in a McGraw-Hill booklet entitled: 
“How Many Accounts Can Your Salesman Handle?” Ask 
your McGraw-Hill man or write Company Promotion 
Department for a copy. 


McGRAW-HILL r 


wean 
PUBLISHING COMPANY, INCORPORATED M-GRAW-HILL jam 
ae LOR J 


rr 
AbD 330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. @ Sao” 


OVER A MILLION MEN IN BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY PAY TO READ McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATIONS 
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Unless you have one 
in your garage... 
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your home ought to have a Carey Fire-Chex shingle roof! 


Every single day, fire ravages hundreds of homes. On the 
list of prime culprits is fire that starts on the roof! It is 
here that you need protection as only Carey Fire-Chex 
shingles, made with patented asbestos-plastic, can provide, 


These thick, husky shingles are the only roofing you can 
buy that is rated Class A* for fire-safety by Underwriters’ 
Laboratories, Inc. And they're far less costly than many 
so called “fire proof” roofing products that crack, crumble 
or melt when dre strikes, 


Fire-Chex give you unbeatable weather protection, too. Not 


*Without asbestos underlayment 





You can count on 





a single Fire-Chex roof was found to be damaged by hurri- 
canes Carol, Edna and Hazel that smashed through the East 
and Southeast. And their colorful beauty is the crowning 
glory for any home. 


Carey roofing products for industry also offer fire-safety ad- 

vantages you should know about. So, for your home, or for 

business or industrial buildings, count on Carey for fire- 

safety and durability in roofing. Tell us your roofing and 

building needs, and we'll send you complete information on 

Carey — to do the job. The Philip Carey Mfg. Com- 
tincinnati 15, Ohio. Dept. BW-8 


pany, 
Relative size of blazing wood brands used for roofing fire safety teats 
Only Pirehex shingles withstand heat and flames from Class A 
brand — 1986 times larger than Class C brand! 


A c 














Diversified products and services for home, industry and farm since 1873 


Plante: Cincinnati and Middletown, O.; Wilmington, lil.; Memphis, Tenn.; Houston, Texas; Perth Amboy, N. J.; Plymouth Meeting Pa.; Lennoxville, 


P.O: East Broughton, P. Q.; Research Center: Cincinnati, Ohio. Subsidiary Companies: Quebec Asbestos Corp., Ltd; The Phi 


Carey Cerame Asbestos Siding in rich deep The “‘dwette’’ Bathroom Cabinet by 
Miami-Carey has twin sliding mirror doors, 
storage space gaiore in twin-size com- 
partment. Miami-Carey makes a full line 
of cabinets, mirrors, accessories and ven- 
tilating fans, ali famous for quality. 


tone and pastel colors has a ceramic 
giezed finish, very similar to the finish 
given clay tiie. Thus Cerameo colors are 
overtasdngiy beautiful! Ceramo is 100% 
00 — never needs painting! 


washable, 


ip Carey Co., Ltd 


Live more comfortably the year ‘round. 
Save fuel costs, too. Insulate your home 
with fire-safe, economical Carey rock wool. 
Your Carey authorized insulator or dealer 
will heip you pick the type that fits your 
needs best. 
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There’s a better-than-average chance that you have wasted time, money, 
thought, and effort in planning for your wife’s widowhood—by keeping her 
in ignorance of your whole financial picture. 

That’s natural enough; nobody likes to think about dying. Yet the fact 
is that in two out of three marriages broken by death in this country a 
widow survi-es. 


And no matter how intelligent they may be, too many of them get too 
little out of their inheritance simply because they don’t know enough either 
about finances in general or about their husbands’ estates in particular. 


By giving your wife an understanding of these matters, you may be 
making your estate more valuable to her than you think. Here are some 
of the major points you should instruct her on: 


Income. Few wives realize the impact of taxes on a gross income. The 
best way to show your wife is to have her help prepare the material for 
your income-tax return. 


Home maintenance. Compute for your wife the expenses involved in 
maintaining a home—real-estate taxes, mortgage payments, insurance, 
utilities, repairs, and the like. Most women normally don’t deal with such 
matters, thus don’t know their cost. 


Your estate may not allow for maintenance of your present home after 
your death. If not, it will be a lot easier for your wife later if she accepts 
the fact now. 


Investments. Next, go over your investment portfolio with your wife. 
If, as a result, you decide to make any changes in your investments, be sure 
she knows why. Review the financial pages together. Your wife’s famil- 
iarity with the movements of stocks will give her a feel for the market if 
she has to make any future stock transactions. 


Insurance. Make sure your wife knows how your life insurance will 
be paid to her—lump sum, installment, regular income, or an option for 
her to elect the best plan. 


While you're at it, check on whether you have chosen the best method 
of payment; particularly if your policy is an old one, you may want to 
change the method. One tip: Insurance statistics show that an overwhelm- 
ing majority of widows spend their lump-sum life insurance money within 
a year after they get it. 


There’s other insurance to review with your wife—group insurance, com- 
pany pension plans, Social Security, medical and health, and the like. All 
these may be of greater financial help to her than you realize. 


Bank accounts. Your wife will be better off if she has a bank account 
separate from yours. In many states, joint checking and savings accounts 
are blocked immediately upon the death of one of the depositors. They 
will stay blocked until the survivor can get a tax waiver. 


A separate account in her name will thus give your wife money enough 
to provide for the days when she first becomes a widow. 


Will. Explaining the provisions of your will to your wife is a vital duty. 
Just saying that she and the children “will be left everything” is not 
enough; she must have an understanding of the legal rules, plus your own 
reasoning, to help her through any complications that may arise. 
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And note this: It’s important for you to review your will regularly, 
revise it when necessary to keep it up to date. Births, deaths, marriages, 
and so on can change the estate consequences of your will—taxwise and 
otherwise. Your wife should be in on each review. 


Key people. Your lawyer, broker, executor of your estate, and banker 
may be just vague names to your wife. Introduce them to her on a social 
basis. It will make it easier for her to negotiate with them later; they will 
be people she knows rather than just names on official documents. 


Unpleasant as all this may strike you, you'll be adding immeasurably 
to your wife’s future security if you leave her the knowledge that will permit 
your estate to be all you want it to be to her. 


—_— OO. 


With the hurricane season (page 32) just starting, here’s a reminder: 
Keep an accurate record of the cost of any damage. If it’s not covered by 
insurance, you can take it as a tax deduction. But you must get property 
appraisals immediately after the storm to back up your claim. 


A little common sense preparation will hold hurricane damage to a 
minimum. Here’s a rundown of some important steps to take when a 
hurricane alert comes: 


* Remove or close and tie securely all awnings and shutters. 


¢ Get all movable electrical equipment—including your oil-burner mo- 
tor—out of the basement or other area that may be under water. 


* Keep a close check on continuous gas flames, such as pilot lights on 
stoves. If a flame goes out, shut off the valve controlling it; if all flames go 
out, shut off main gas supply valve and leave it off. 


* Tie bushes, shrubs, and small trees together for mutual support. 


* Be sure to store containers of water and plenty of food. Get kerosene 
lamps, and a good supply of batteries for your flashlights. A camp stove 
is a good investment, too. 


— oe. 


The transistor is bringing back the battery radio. Raytheon Manufac- 
turing Co. will have on the market by month’s end a full-fledged, seven- 
transistor, twin-speaker radio. It will run for two years on one A-pack 
battery, or for 500 hours on four standard fiashlight batteries. About the 
size of a small table radio, it will sell for around $90. 


—_—eo— 


Unless properly treated, hay fever can develop into asthma. In fact, 
this happens with 60% to 80% of all victims who neglect their ailment. 


Several drugs now available for hay-fever treatment help prevent this. 
Latest and one of the best is bristamin—an antihistamine. In clinical tests 
it has given relief from symptoms for 90% of the cases tested. 


aufijunp 


Manners and modes: A Geiger counter may soon become part of your 
golfing equipment. In a recent trial, “atomic golf balls,” containing radio- 
active substances, could be ticked out of hiding after the deepest slice into 
the woods .. . Watch for a possible slight rise in Scotch prices after Sept. 
1. Wholesalers will be paying about $3 a case more for higher-priced 
brands .. . You get only half as much caffeine from regular instant coffee 
as yeu do from regular ground coffee. 


Gontents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Aug. 29, 1965, Iseue—Business Week, 380 W. 42nd St, New York, N. Y. 
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The expansion plans of achemical plant called 
for the design of a processing tank that was 
so huge it could not be shipped in one piece. 

So the steel fabricator’s engineers, working 
with “U.S.” engineers, designed the tank in 2 
parts. The tricky task of transporting these 
immense sections from the fabricator to the 
“U.S.” plaat (where U.S. Permobond protec- 
tive linings were installed) and from there to 
the chemical plant was arranged by “U.S.” 


an ile Ce 
PTTL 


Ok 


traffic specialists. When the 2 sections arrived 
at the chemical plant, “U.S.” field service men 
vulcanized the joints after the halves were 
welded together, making a complete rubber 
lining with no seams or joints. Thanks to the 
Permobond® lining, the tank is immune to 
acid attack. 

For protection against corrosion of tanks, 
piping, valves—get in touch with U.S. Rubber 
technicians at the address below. 


TLL 
208 "Ste 


“U. 8.” Research perfects it...“U, 8.” Production builds it...U. 8, Industry depends on it, 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPARNY 
MECHANICAL GOODS DIVISION - ROCKEFELLER CENTER, NEW YORK 20, N.Y. 


Hose « Belting + Expansion Joints « Rubber-to-metal Products + Oil Ficid Specialties + Plastic Pipe and Fittings + Grinding Wheels + Packings + Tapes 
Molded and Extruded Rubber and Plastic Products + Protective Linings and Coatings « Conductive Rubber + Adhesives + Roll Covevings ¢ Mats and Matting 





RESEARCH 





A modern clinic—community-built, Rockefeller-sup- 
ported—is trying to find out whether a rural Arkansas 
county can safeguard its health. Goal of the pilot project: 
to hold a doctor despite lure of cities. 


Rural Clinic: Can It : 
Cure Doctor Shortage? | 





Story continues on p. 156 


PERRYVILLE, site of the clinic, is typical of a withering rural county. Population is down to 674, half these stores are empty. 








FAMILIES TURN UP as units at clinic. Octogenarian (right) had a thorn in his finger, needed a minor operation, 
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the house that 


somebody else’s 


“jack” built 














This $30,000 home is located in one 
of the better residential districts of 
Harrisburg, Pa. Well and sturdily 
built, it probably will stand for many 


years .. . as @ monument to human 
unreliability. 

For it was paid for by its original 
owner with part of the more than 
$50,000 he had stolen from the firm he 
served as bookkeeper. 


Authorities estimate that American 
business firms annually lose about 
half a billion dollars—in money, 
merchandise and materials to 
trusted employees who go wrong. 
That's why employers need Honesty 
Insurance——the insurance which in- 
demnifies companies against employee 
theft. 


If your firm is without this important 
protection, or if your Honesty Insur- 
ance has not been thoroughly re- 
viewed within the past five years, we 
urge you to consult the F&D repre- 
sentative in your community. 


We also invite you to write for our 
free booklet, “Embezzlement Con- 
trols for Business Enterprises,’’ which 
describes some of the preventative 
measures employers can take to re- 
duce the risk of embezzlement. 


For the booklet, or the name of the 
F&D representative nearest you, 
simply write (on your business letter- 
head, please) to Department 0. 


Fipevitry 


anp Derosir co. 
BALTIMORE 3, MD. 


1) 
Honesty Insurance 
APPILIATE: AMERICAN BONDING COMPANY 
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”. . . Rockefeller’s feeling: Cost of medicine has gotten 
to a point where people can’t afford to get sick .. .” 


Last month Dr. Austin Gullett ar- 
rived in the small (pop. 674) country 
town of Perryville, Ark., with his wife 
and two youngsters to set up practice 
in a 17-room modem clinic (pictures) 
built by the community and outfitted 
by a medicil philanthropist, Winthrop 
Rockefeller. Dr. Gullett and the people 
of Perry County are participants in a 
Rockefeller-sponsored research program 
designed to answer this question: How 
can a rural community support a doctor? 

In many parts of the country, in the 
South particuarly, the rural medical situ- 
ation is desperate. The statistics are 
inescapable. Roughly 70% of the coun- 
try’s 218,000 physicians live in metro- 
politan areas. These same metropolitan 
areas house only about half the popula- 
tion. 
¢ Localized—But you have to trace 
these general statistics down to smaller 
geographic units to appreciate fully how 
critical the situation has become. Take 
the case of Arkansas. The roster of the 
Arkansas Medical Society lists 1,208 
doctors in the state, only 230 of whom 
live in communities of 2,500 people or 
smaller, but 67% of the 1,909.51 “0- 


pe who live in Arkansas make their 


vomes in such small communities. 
Eleven counties out of 75 in the state 
have no doctor licensed by the Society. 
Even counties whose totals look good 
tell a different story on close onli 
Jefferson County, for example, has 46 
doctors. However, all but three of them 
list Pine Bluff, the county seat, as their 
home. Slightly less than half the 
county's population lives in Pine Bluff. 

It’s easy to understand why doctors 
have gone to the cities and stayed there: 

Specialization: Medical students to- 
day dun’t want to be general practition- 
ers. Thev want to specialize. That's 
where the money is. Some doctors 
blame health-insurance programs for the 
trend. More than 100-million Ameri- 
cans had some sort of health insurance 
protection last year. When insurance 
pays part of the bill, many people call 
im a specialist rather than a general 
practitioner. 

Lab Equipment. Modern methods of 
treatment call for high-priced equip- 
ment. A voung man just out of medical 
school usually is in debt, wants to get 
his debts paid off as quickly as possible. 
That means a city practice where fees 
are higher and collections perhaps come 
easier. He also wants to be close to a 
large metropolitan hospital or research 
center where he can use the facilities 
and consult with experts on unusual 
cases. And, once established in the city, 
a doctor thinks twice about giving up a 
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a new 


WINTHROP ROCKEFELLER, 
Arkansan, made the Perryville clinic possible. 


lucrative practice to move to the coun- 
try. 

Living Conditions. A young man 
whe has spent thousands of dollars on 
his education is hesitant abeut bringing 
a wife and perhaps a small baby, into an 
area with no entertainment facilities, 
schools so poor that the children may 
miss the fundamentals of a grade-school 
education, and where there may not 
even be pure drinking water. 


1. Birth of a Project 


The current research project on rural 
medicine had its beginnings in 1953 
shortly after Winthrop Rockefeller 
moved into his 1,500-acre ranch atop 
Petit Jean Mountain overlooking the 
Arkansas River. 

Rockefeller sums up his feelings this 
way: “The cost of medicine has gotten 
to a point where people can’t afford to 
get sick; they can only afford to spend 
money to keep well.” 

Rockefeller made his offer to do some- 
thing about rural medicine in Arkansas 
to John Tyler Caldwell, president of 
the University of Arkansas, and to Dr. 
Hayden C. Nicholson, dean and provost 
of the university's medical school. In 
cooperation with an advisory committee 
of doctors organized by the Arkansas 
Medical Society, they drew up a project 
that would provide data for other areas 
and perhaps serve as a model for simi- 
lar programs. Rockefeller agreed to foot 
the bills. 

Early last fall the project got under 
way. Dr. James T. Wortham, assistant 
dean of the medical school, became 
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EYE CATCHER 


aS You never see this little black spot after the box is wrapped. 


But to Birds Eye—or any frozen food processor—it does the mighty important 
job of activating an electric eye mechanism. This helps center the wrapper’s 
design, assures an eye-catching effect of neat, uniform packages so vital 
at the retail counter. 

That is one of the reasons Package’s engineers pioneered the use of the 
electric eye, developed registration to the point where it is now accurate 
to 1/64", even when wrapping 160 packages of frozen food a minute. So if you 
would like more eye appeal to meet today’s competition, or higher wrapping 
speeds that bring unit costs down, call the nearest Package representative. 
He can recommend the proper machine . . . one that has been 
engineered to give you both these advantages. 


PACKAGING 16 PART OF YOUR PROFIT PICTU PAC KAGE 


EAST LONGMEADOW, MASSACHUSETTS MACHINERY COMPANY 


NEW YORK « PHILADELPHIA « BOSTON + CLEVELAND « CHICAGO « MINNEAPOLIS © ATLANTA 
DALLAS « DENVER « LOS ANGELES « SAN FRANCISCO + SEATTLE + TORONTO 





Wh REQ SALES 


first six months of 1955 
over same period last year... 


And if you have a flair for figures—Reo sales during the second quarter of 1955 were 85% ahead of the 
same period in 1954, Compared with the last six months of 1954—Reo’s first six month sales are up 66%. 
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733 operated the O. and T. Logging Com- 
ny in Northern Idaho is 10,650 board feet. 
ore than any other truck on the job! 

Another example of bigger loads and greater 
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; @ The average load for this Reo V-8 Model 
Pe ; 
Ld profits for Reo operators. 
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ARE UP 3/7. 


REO has the most complete advanced line of heavy- and medium-duty 
truck engines available today——with both short stroke design and revolutionary 
wet-sleeve construction. Choice of V-8’s or sixes, gas or LPG. Pound for pound 
Reo Gold Comet V-8’s are the most powerful heavy-duty truck engines ever 
built, actually delivering a startling '4 h.p. per cu. in. displacement—as much 
as 35% above the industry average. 





REO designs its own engines and backs every one it builds with a 100,000 
Mile or 1 year Warranty, whether in new Reo Trucks or for replacement in 


other makes. No other manufacturer gives you such positive assurance of out- 
standing performance. 


REO knocks out high overhaul costs and downtime loss with built-in engine 
features, like wet-sleeve construction, that permit complete overhaul in as few 
as 15 hours. Complete overhaul kits cost as little as $169.47 (list). 


REO has responded to the need for specialized heavy-duty applications by 
adding 17 new models in the last few months. And more are coming. 


REO builds trucks that are “commodity engineered” at the factory to 
meet your specific needs, thereby assuring you of lowest possible cost of oper- 
ation .. . trucks built for truckers by truck specialists. 








*Does not include military vehicle 


NOW IT HAS BEEN PROVED! Operating less than a 
Reo today can cost you money! For proof, call your 
Reo factory branch or distributor. Consult the yellow 
pages of your telephone book ...and call today. 


WATCH REO ROLL REO 


REO MOTORS, INC. 


ving 2 = toons cows 
SUBSIDIARY OF BOHN ALUMINUM AND BRASS CORPORATION 


TRUCKS, BUSES AND GOLD COMET ENGINES FOR ORIGINAL EQUIPMENT, INDUSTRIAL AND REPLACEMENT—GAS OR LPG. 














TUBING TAKES ITS 
RESPONSIBILITY SERIOUSLY 


Whether an order calls for but a few feet 
of special alloy tubing cold drawn to 

isible’’ close tolerance for a laboratory 
project or thousands of feet drawn and 
shaped for mass production of power plant 
instrumentation... the attitude of TMI 
craftsmen is the same. Do it right and do 


it right away ! 


Without exception, TMI tubing is its own 
best salesman, earning the applause of 
American Industry with “encore” orders 
day after day, year after year. Specify 
superlative straightness, faultless finish 
inside and outside, close tolerance 

to .0O1 when necessary, 









TMI skill and equipment 
“goes all out’ to deliver 
exactly to specifications 
and to keep TMI's 
delivery promises. 











TUBE 


Me " ™ 


METHODS INC. 
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PROJECT'S KEY is Dr. Austin Gullett, 
shown here with his wife, two children. 


the director of the project and Mrs. 
Dorothy Myers, assistant to the dean, 
became associate director. The project 
has two major parts: 

Clinic. The county selected for the 
project would have to build a clinic for 
a doctor to work in. At the end of the 
project the clinic and the equipment 
would be turned over to the community 
with the project doctor given first op- 
tion to buy. Rockefeller would set up a 
charitable trust to pay for the equip- 
ment'that went into the building, sub- 
sidize the doctor's salary, pay the sala- 
ries of others involved in the research 
and operation of the clinie, and for any 
other facets of the projett that might 
arise. 

Surveys. House-to-house visits would 
determine the state of. health and the 
socio-economic needs ‘of every man, 
woman, and child in the county. Everv- 
one would get a physical examination. 
A social worker at the clinic would in- 
terview all patients in an attempt to see 
the “patient as a whole rather than just 
his appendix.” One survey would be 
made before the clinic opened and an- 
other a year or so later. 


ll. Perry County 


When word about the project got 
out, seven counties applied as sites. 
Perry County was finally selected be 
cause it included most of the attributes 
of rural Arkansas and vet was only 44 
miles from the medical school in Little 
Rock. 

There's no industry in Perry County. 
There's some good timber land and 
4 major occupation is timber cutting. 
Most people are farmers. They raise 
chickens, a few cattle, oats, and cor. 
The 1950 census put the average income 
at a little over $1,000. Today it’s proba- 
bly nearer $750, due to drought. 


Today, Perry County's population has 
stabilized at about 4,690. There are 
1,370 households spread over the 555 
square miles of the county. Many of 
the stores in Perryville, the county seat, 
are vacant. According to Harry E. Van 
Dalsem, chairman of the rural board 
that raised the $18,000 to build the 
clinic and cousin of Paul Van Dalsem, 
the planter who donated the land, the 
exodus began about 1927. “There just 
seemed to be more opportunity else- 
where and everyone started to leave.” 
Apathy overtook many of those who re- 
mained. 
¢ Unworried—The only doctor in Perry 
County today is Dr. Stanley Gutowski, 
one of Arkansas’ 125 eclectic doctors— 
the professional name for any doctor 
who lacks a four full years of medical 
school. He owns a drugstore, a hard- 
ware store, and a grocery store in Perry- 
ville. He has been in the country 25 
years and delivers about 125 babies a 
year. His fee for deliveries: $35. 

Asked about the establishment of a 
clinic he said: “I've been wanting some- 
one [another doctor] to come up here 
for years. It’s just too much work and 
too far to travel.”” But at the same time 
he didn’t expect to lose any patients. 
“I don’t give a hoot if the Mavo Broth 
ers move in; they [the patients] are go 
ing to stay with me.” 

Some of these facts come out of the 
first survey of the project that began 
early this year. Dr. Donald G. Hay, a 
sociologist from University of North 
Carolina, and his group visited every 
household in the county and talked in 
almost every instance with the home- 
maker. 
¢ Tabulation—Statistics from this first 
study are now being tabulated and put 
on IBM cards. The work should be 
finished by December. Then for the 
first time, researchers will have a com- 
plete dossier on the medical-sociological- 
economic background of the entire 
population of a geographical unit. 

The questionnaire is a lengthy one— 
11 pages. On the average it took 45 
minutes for each interview. Onto the 
blanks went answers to such questions 
as: What is the trade center used most 
frequently by your family? What do 
you do when someone in vour family 
has a fever? There are also questions 
on dental care, number and types of 
operations for every member of the 
family, immunization shots, liking and 
disliking for doctors they have seen, 
treatment during pregnancy and deliv- 
ery, membership in local organizations, 
appliances in the home, annual income. 

Dr. Hay, in reporting to the medical 
school is July, made a preliminary re- 
port on the survey. It revealed that the 
biggest need was for preventive medi- 
cine. He had one hopeful note: “Some 
people have been in service and learned 
about physical examinations. These 
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This short story concerns record-players and 
radios and a puzzling problem which was 
solved in a most ingenious way. 

You may think that the only part of a 
phonograph which moves is its turntable. Ac- 
tually, your speaker (if it’s one of the better 
types) has in its center a device known as a 
“tweeter” whose diaphragm vibrates at high 
speed for microscopic distances, producing 
the high-pitch sounds emanating from the 
record. The clarity of the sound you hear is 
related directly to the efficiency of this little 
“tweeter.” 

We're in the high fidelity business. One of 
the market's urgent needs has been for a me- 
dium-priced speaker, of top quality, but not 
requiring the large housings needed by most 
speakers of equivalent performance. We also 


There is nothing finer than a 


Stromberg-Carlson* 


A DIVISION OF GENERAL DYNAMICS CORPORATION 


We worked for months 
to remove Ysoth of an ounce! 


Radio, TY and Telephone 
High Fidelity 
quipment 






set ourselves the goal of making a “tweeter” 
capable of producing the highest pitch of 
sounds the human ear can hear. This required 
a diaphragm lightweight enough to vibrate 
up to 20,000 cycles per second, 

Our final solution was arrived at by remov- 
ing the coils of wire which, in conventional! 
speakers, are wound at the apex of the dia- 
phragm, and substituting a lightweight alu- 
minum ring. This tiny trifle of one-fiftieth of 
an ounce in weight, in a redesigned electrical 
circuit, has made it easier and less expensive 
to manufacture our “Omega M” speaker and 
enables it to out-perform other speakers 
which sell for a great deal more. 

Simple? Sure—but you see this is the sort of 
practical pioneering that’s been a tradition at 
Stromberg-Carlson since 1894, 
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comune Otte Office ne pine radeon ani, for our 
Dial Equipment Armed Forces 


Stromberg-Carlaon dma Rochester 3,N.Y. 
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people are becoming leaders in little 
groups. This is good because the use 
of health practices is just as contagious 
as television.” 

The survey went off remarkably 
smoothly. The local citizens seemed to 
have no objection to being guinea pigs. 
One prominent businessman said: “I 
wouldn't have any reluctance to talk 
to Dr. Kinsey.” Asked about Rocke- 
feller's interest in the county, one old 
timer said: “When the Rock Island 
opened up in Arkansas, | wanted to see 
the first train. I think Rockefeller has 
done more for Arkansas than the rail- 
road, so I'd like to see him, too.” 


Ill. Clinic and Doctor 


While Rockefeller was footing the 
bills for the survey and equipment 
($93,035 to date), the community had 
to build the clinic. Many said it 
couldn't be done. But in a little more 
than a vear $18,374.99 was raised to 
build a 17-r00m clinic that is probably 
the most attractive and modern build- 
ing in the county. 

The people who raised the money 
are members of the Rural Medical Care 
Board. They served without pay and 
will continue to advise on running the 
clinic after the project has been com- 
pleted. The board is currently trying to 
raise another $2,000. One member ex- 
plained: “The cement bill ran a little 
higher than we figured.” 

“I don't think there were five people 

in the entire county who refused to do 
anything in connection with the build- 
ing,” said Harry Van Dalsem. Besides 
direct contributions the board got ma- 
terials for wholesale price in many in- 
stances. Local labor, as its contribution, 
donated part of its services. That's 
why the board believes the building is 
worth more than twice what was ac- 
tually spent on it. 
* Round Peg in Round Hole—Key 
man in the clinic, and in the whole 
project for that matter, is the doctor. 
He was selected by the University of 
Arkansas, which wanted one of its own 
students because the project would in 
a sense be a test of medical education 
as well as public health. They also 
wanted a young man—one whose roots 
did not run too deep elsewhere. But 
he couldn’t be too young or he'd be 
subject to military service. They wanted 
a local boy, if possible, who spoke the 
language, knew the people, understood 
their way of life and problems 

Dr. Austin Gullett fills out these re- 
quirements so well that it makes you 
wonder if a little rationalization didn't 
enter the picture. He's from Alpin in 
Perry County, a town of about 100 
people. His father is a farmer. He has 
cight sisters and two brothers. He at- 
tended the University of Arkansas and 
his military service—seven years of it— 


is behind him. In fact, he went through 
medical school partly on the GI bill. 
His roots are not well established else- 
where. He graduated m June, 1954, 
from medical school and completed his 
internship at Baptist Hospital in Little 
Rock on July 1. Three days later he ar- 
rived in Perryville. 

Dr. Gullett will live with his wife and 
two youngsters just four doors down 
the street from the clinic. His pay of 
$12,000 a year in the project makes 
him the second wealthiest man in the 
county. He’s 33 years old. 
¢ Fees—Patients are beginning to trickle 
into the clinic. One Family ene ar- 
rived and the father said: “This boy’s 
belly is hurting.” The doctor gave him 
a complete examination. There was 
nothing seriously wrong. A farm wife, 
who had known Gullett as a bov who 
once painted the constable’s horse, 
brought in her father with a blackberry 
thorn lodged in his finger. His fee was 
$4 for the operation to remove it. As 
part of the project, all patients are 
billed. An exact record of how much 
is paid is kept to see how nearly self- 
sustaining the project can be. No one 
is dunned for payment. 


IV. Fee or Subsidy 


4 great deal has already been accom- 
plished in Perry County. The building 
of the clinic is hailed as a minor miracle. 
It has served to shake off some of the 
apathy of the local population. They 
see their problems more clearly and 
appear ready to go out to attract in- 
dustry int> the area. The survey of 
the entire population is a major con- 
tribution to medical research. 

But the basic question of the project 
is still unanswered. No one will know 
for sure until the account books are 
balanced in a vear or two how close to 
self-supporting the operation is or can 
be. Everyone is hopeful, but most are 
doubtful. 

This brings up the question of what 
will happen if the project proves that 
a rural area cannot support a doctor 
on §? fees—when vou can collect them. 
Is this merelv building up a case for 
socialized medicine? 

The proponents of the program say 
no—emphatically no. Their aim is ex- 
actly the opposite. Thev do see the 
possibility, however, of trying out a 
co-op plan. Evervone in the com- 
munity who wanted to would pay a 
small amount throughout the vear. Of 
course, the clinic would be available 
for a fee to everyone whether or not 
they were members of the co-op. The 
monev from the plan and fees would 
pav the doctor. his expenses, and his 
emplovees. Dr. Wortham says, “T really 
think that a plan of this sort mav be 
the real answer to the problems of 
rural medicine.” eo 
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Lyon also has 


complete facilities for 
menufacturing special items 
to your specifications. 
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@ That's how key men in companies throughout 
the country have voted. They've given Lyon five 
times more first choice votes than any other manu- 
facturer! And more than the next thirteen manu- 
facturers combined! 


Those are the findings of a nationally known research 
organization that asked executives in 5,000 companies 
this question: 


“If your company were in the market for steel 
equipment such as steel shelving, lockers, work 
benches, shop boxes, etc., what manufacturers 
would you consider?’’ 


Your nearest Lyon Dealer offers the world’s most diver- 
sified and most preferred line of quality steel equipment. 
(A few are shown below.) Equally important, he can 
show you how to get the most out of steel equipment 
in terms of time, space and money. 


LYON METAL PRODUCTS, INC. 
General Offices: 810 Monroe Ave., Aurora, lil. 
Factories in Aurora, Ill. and York, Pa. 
Dealers and Branches in All Principal Cities 


STEEL EQUIPMENT 
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More profit in fruit. CORRUGATED container 
is 30% lighter, 5 cents cheaper 


One of the easiest ways to boost the 
profit in fruit and other produce is to 
reduce the cost of the container. Here's 
a new-type container made of corru- 
gated board that does just that and 
ictually protects better 

Unlike old-time half-bushel baskets, 
these corrugated containers have just 
enough flexibiliry to bend without 
breaking. Hence they stand up better 
in transit. Yet they're strong enough 
to take a constant top-to-bottom pres- 
sure of 600 Ib 

Because they're corrugated, the cost 
is low—3 to 5 cents per unit less. A 
40% weight saving adds up to a ship- 
ping cost saving on 375 Ib. per carload. 


And the square shape shaves 15% off 
the space required in refrigerated cars 
or storerooms. Boxes can be reused 
over and over again, and can be stored 
or shipped flat. 

In addition to all these economi 
advantages, corrugated fruit containers 
earn the applause of all the people who 
handle them, because there are no nails 
or splinters to scratch hands or tear 
clothing. 

This is only one of the many recently 


developed new uses for corrugated 
boatrd—to reduce cost, protect better, 
boost sales, or simplify packaging. Can 
you use corrugated? Have a talk with 
your nearby boxmaker. Find him in 
your classified telephone directory 
under “Boxes—Corrugated,” 
Langston doesn’t sell corrugated; 
only the machines that make it. Since 
1902, these machines have led the 
held in efficiency and dependability 
Samuel M. Langston Co., Camden 4, N_J. 


THINK FIRST OF CORRUGATED yy 


LANGSTON 
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says production is eating a peace: 
time peak. iculture’s prophecy is 
based on the fact that hog production 
has continued upward in the face of 
lower prices and lower returns—due 
principally to lower feed prices and the 
prospects of a large harvest of feed crops 
this year. Lower average prices next 


year, however, may halt the uptrend. 

Lower prices for corn, due to the 
anticipated large crop, and for wheat, 
because of a tbe carryover, also de- 
pressed the index. Cocoa beans were 
still another factor in the decline. Lack 
of consumption sent their prices to their 
lowest level since June, 1953. 


Consumer Installment Credit 





Finance Companies Making Hay 


Sales finance companies have profited 
sizably by recent sharp increases in in- 
stallment credit. By comparison, gains 
for commercial banks—which still handle 
more consumer installment credit than 
do finance companies—have not been so 
spectacular. 

At the end of June, the finance com- 
panies had $7,747,000,000 of install- 
ment credit outstanding. This was 
27.8% more than in June, 1954, and 
20.7% above the beginning of this year. 


Automotive credit represented $6,857,- 
000,000, or 88.5%. These companies 
financed a total of 665,000 new and used 
cars at retail in June, including 43,000 
commercial cars. 

At commercial banks, installment 
credit outstanding at the end of June 
was $9,495,000,000. This was only 5.1% 
increase over the June, 1954, figure, and 
10% above the beginning of the year. 
Automobile loans accounted for 47.7% 
of the total. 
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THE TREND 





Creating Jobs—at $11,400 a Job 


Probably the U.S. economy's most powerful single 
driving force is industry's spending for new plant and 
equipment. It has not only made the U.S. the most 
productive nation, but it has also been a powerful prop 
under prosperity. Industry's capital spending has in- 
creased year by year ever since World War II except for 
shallow and short-lived dips in 1949 and 1954. 

This year capital spending will hit its all-time high. 

Can capital spending be kept at this high rate? That s 
the basic question every forecaster and every business- 
man has to ask himself in making an estimate of business 
for the future. 

The Machinery & Allied Products Institute, which 
probably does more work in this area than any other 
economic organization (BW—Jul.30°55,p84), has just 
reported its answer. MAPI finds the U.S.’s needs for 
investment in capital equipment will continue to grow. 

MAPI points out that it takes about $11,400 in 
investment to create a job in American industry today, 
‘The average investment in plant and equipment per 
worker is now about $9,800. If you figure depreciation 
on existing facilities used by workers, the average 
investment is about $4,800, 

To this figure, you must add some thousands of dol- 
lars for the land and natural resources industry uses, 
MAPI estimates that assets of all non-financial business 
in the U.S. total almost $700-billion, If you exclude 
farmland from that total, you get an average investment 
per worker of $11,400. 

‘This is the measure of the U.S.’s superiority over 
other countries—for no other nation comes close to 
spending $10,000 on plant and equipment for each 
of its workers. 

This is also the measure of what it costs to provide a 
new job in American industry. Moreover, the MAPI 
calculation assumes that the representative company 
creating a new job can get used plant and equipment. 
If the company has to build new facilities from scratch, 
the average investment is about $17,500 per worker, 

From these figures, MAPI calculates the U.S.’s over- 
all needs for new plant and equipment cach year. 
MAP figures the U.S. industrial plant is now depreciat- 
ing at the rate of about $25-billion a year. This means 
it takes $450 per worker per year merely to maintain the 
jobs we have now, 

We must do more than merely maintain the jobs we 
have. We must create new jobs to provide for our grow- 
ing number of people. MAPI estimates that it will 
take another $5-billion a year to provide for the yearly 
increase in the labor force. 

Finally, if the U.S. is to continue to raise its produc- 
tivity—to continue to raise living standards—investment 
per worker must go higher. The better tools a man has 
to work with, the more he can produce. MAPI figures 
that investment per worker should increase at the rate 
of 1.5% a year. This is less than the increase has been 


in the last few years. Even so, it means industry will 
have to spend another $10-billion a year. 
That is a large order, but it must be filled. 


The Peaceful Atom 


This month's international conference on atomic 
energy in Geneva has given the entire world a meaning- 
tul glimpse of the benefits that peace can bring. Ever 
since Hiroshima ten years ago, we have been preoc- 
cupied with the possibility of atomic annihilation. 

But from the first dawning of the atomic age, the 
vast potentialities in the use of the atom for construc- 
tive purposes has always been alive in men’s minds. 
One of Pres. Eisenhower's first acts after his election 
was to propose the creation of an international pool of 
knowledge on peaceful use of the atom. The Geneva 
meeting, attended by 72 nations, is a direct result. 

In coming together at Geneva, the nations are dis- 
pelling much of the fear and mystery associated with 
the atom. The emphasis is on exchanging information, 
not on concealing it. And the exchange showed that 
there was a remarkable similarity in atomic research 
around the globe. 

This, in itself, is constructive. It means that no nation 
can hold the illusion that it has a monopoly of atomic 
power. Any nation that dares to make an atomic. at- 
tack knows that it will face retaliation. 

War, then, is no longer an alternative. The meeting 
at Geneva has brought us much closer to the day when 
atomic energy will be useful to all nations. 


Trouble in Colombia 


There are signs of a hardening military dictatorship 
in Colombia, 

The nation’s future seemed bright two years ago. 
In June, 1953, Gen. Gustavo Rojas Pinilla worked a 
peaceful coup and took over the government in Bogota. 
In doing so, he ended a bloody civil war that was the 
despair of the hemisphere. 

In keeping with Colombia's tradition of civic rule, 
Rojas Pinilla gave every promise of soon bringing con- 
stitutional government back to Bogota. 

But, for a year now, storm signals have been flying 
over the Andean capital. There has been streetfighting, 
and students have been killed. And now the government 
has imposed total censorship. El Tiempo, one of the 
great newspapers of the Americas, has been closed. 

In Argentina, the closing of another respected paper— 
La Prensa of Buenos Aires—focused world attention on 
increasing tyranny. Since, the government there has 
reaped a whirlwind of economic distress, hatred, and 
bloodshed. Colombia deserves better—and the inter- 
American community is watching anxiously for signs 
of a reversal of the trend in Bogota. 
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An attitude and an aptitude for solving bearing problems. . . 


Plya-Seal Ball Bearing . . . 
one of a variety of sealed 
bearings specifically designed 
to exclude contaminants 

and retain lubricants. 


rar 


Miracle measured in thousandths. The seal that positively 
excludes destructive dust from a standard width Fafnir 
ball bearing is no ordinary engineering accomplishment. 
It must be thin enough to fit into the few thousandths of 
an inch available . . . strong enough to withstand normal 
operating pressures . . . tough enough to contact the bear- 
ing inner ring without appreciable wear. This seal, the 
Fafnir Plya-Seal, typifies Fafnir's constant effort to bring 
the full benefit of ball bearings to “difficult” applications 

Can you use ingenuity like this to improve your prod- 
uct... . or to cut costs? You'll find it usually pays to try 
Fafnir. The Fafnir Bearing Company, New Britain, Conn. 
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SHAKEPROOF® LOCK WASHERS ARE 
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